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THE WAYS OF GOD.’ 


Through Spiritism to Catholicism. 


By JuLeEs-Bols. 


ANY books—some of them 

excellent—have been written 
on the subject of religious conver- 
sion. We can take profit from all 
of them, but especially from the 
autobiographies of the converts 
themselves; these are exceptional 
human documents, in which the 
Supernatural often reveals itself, as 
it were, in flashes. Meanwhile an 
insoluble mystery hovers over the 
extraordinary momentousness of 
such facts: with the increasing 
number of cases studied and the en- 
largement of oug practical knowl- 
edge, we realize more and more the 
weakness of our approach to the 
impenetrable realities of the grace 
and the love of God. 

How resourceful He is, and ten- 
der, and powerful! His way of 
bringing a soul to Himself—how 
He pleads with it and tries it; how 


1The Ways of God. Translated from the 
French of Madame H. Mink-Jullien by M. D. 
Be seenla. New York: Benziger Bros. 


finally He subdues it and guards it. 
What, I ask, of all these subtle mo- 
tions and processes, can we register 
in our capacity of psychologists? 
Very little, indeed. We may at the 
utmost catch, in passing, some of 
the effects of the divine power in 
the thoughts, feelings, and gestures 
of the persons whom it touches, in- 
flames, and transforms. Another 
Song of Songs, we might say, with 
ingjumerable variations on a single 
theme, unfolds itself in the deeps of 
the regenerated souls. But in this 
dialogue between God and man, it is 
hardly possible to study more than 
one of the characters in manifesta- 
tion, that is the human one. The 
other is, so to speak, inaccessible, 
although it is overwhelmingly pres- 
sent, and is felt to be the principal 
one. For the invincible interlocu- 
tor is Jesus Himself, acting through 
the Holy Spirit, according to the 
will of the Father. The divine 
voice, the agent operating from 
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above, the Author of the Miracle,— 
Him we sense with our hesitating 
heart, we glimpse with our myopic 
eyes; but not until later shall we 
enjoy Him in abundance, and then 
only, if we are permitted, when the 
false glimmer of the earthly life 
shall no longer prevent our inner 
eye from distinguishing plainly the 
true Light. 

Possibly only the converted 
themselves understand adequately 
the small, clear, and comprehensi- 
ble portion of this sacred enigma, 
—merely a lightning flash that daz- 
zles and passes,—and they aver it 
is quite insignificant compared with 
the immensity of the unfathomable. 
Therefore, leaving to the more 


learned the task of trying to give 
an idea of the inexplicable, these 
elect, while preserving a spirit of 
humility and recollection, gratefully 
worship in the silent center of their 


hearts. 

In the course of a not short span 
of life, it has been my lot to meet 
a number of celebrated neophytes 
and many others less known. Some 
of them were my friends, and thus 
I followed often at close range “the 
human mechanism of conversion,” 
if such a formula is not too pro- 
fane. (But, as I know well, the 
question is not, “How did it hap- 
pen?” No, the problem is, above all, 
ethical and supernatural; it deals 
with the question, “What degree of 
spiritual development has the soul 
reached by this complete change.’’) 

However it may be, I witnessed 
the positive return to God and to the 
Church of, for instance, Francois 
Coppée, Ferdinand Brunetiére, Paul 
Bourget, J. K. Huysmans, and “the 
Poor Lelian,” as we used to nick- 
name Paul Verlaine. Paul Bourget, 
to be sure, has never displayed to 
the world the details of his interior 
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crisis; still we may, from the record 
of conversations and the reading 
of his books, get a glimpse now and 
then behind the veil. As for the 
soul tragedy which J. K. Huysmans 
underwent during several years, | 
was in a position to be a constant 
observer of its most impressive in- 
cidents. 

Human observation generally 
bears upon external things, and, to 
put it philosophically, upon second- 
ary causes. The occasion of Cop- 
pée’s conversion was a serious ill- 
ness with subsequent reflections on 
his bed of pain; and he christened 
this “la bonne souffrance,” in the 
title of a typical book. In the case 
of Brunetiére, the passion for order 
and grandeur was the predominant 
element, allied to a love for that 
which is sober, classic, and inde- 
structible in orthodoxy, as opposed 
to the romantic vagaries of here- 
tics and to the anarchism of free 
thought. In sum, Brunetiére was 
led to the Church by an honesty ris- 
ing to heroism, by a will to see cor- 
rectly things as they are in the light 
of the Unchangeable. To this he 
was guided by his early master, 
Bossuet, the Bossuet of the contro- 
versies with Protestants, from 
which he drew inspiration for his 
memorable lectures on Luther and 
Calvin, given at Geneva. In the 
case of Verlaine, we welcomed the 
return of the prodigal son. The 
soul of a great poet, long intoxicated 
by carnal and intellectual baccha- 
nals, awakened to simplicity, chas- 
tity, sublimity, through a sincere 
abhorrence for the Bohemianism of 
a life blown about by the four winds 
of the heart and the senses. Then, 
from accumulated ruins, watered 
with tears, soared the lilied canti- 
cle of the “Poor Lelian”—a canti- 
cle to Wisdom,—that Wisdom 
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which, being pure, is at the same 
time the true Beauty. “I wish to 
love, henceforth, no one but my 
Mother, Mary,” he sang in his lyri- 
cal volume, a coronal of Catholic 
gems, labeled Sagesse, which he 
suspended, like an ex-voto, at the 
altar of the Virgin. 

When Paul Bourget, from intel- 
lectual inquietude and curiosity, 
took a definite turn toward sta- 
bility, the immutable teaching of 
the Church offered to his errant 
soul a refuge of quiet security. A 
number of causes codperated in the 
spiritual evolution of this man of 
letters, who represents our France 
far better than the faun-like Ana- 
tole. There was, first of all, disil- 
lusionment with the brilliant and 
corrupt society he had frequented 
in his youth, which left him only 
bitterness and ashes; after that, the 
rebellion of a virile mind against 
the inadequacies of skepticism and 
dilettanteism; then, the abiding 
force of tradition, which heals us of 
doubts and turmoil; the limpid 
creed of his Christian childhood, 
found to be more wise and more 
comforting than the shallow and 
obfuscated philosophy of the soph- 
ists. “I have always believed in 
the immortality of the soul,” he 
told me, “but science had nothing 
to do with it, only faith.” Add to 
that a proclivity toward theology, 
which was innate in the author of 
Le Démon de Midi. 

From profane wanderings J. K. 
Huysmans went to his new life in 
Christ through more complicated 
roads. The hidden leaven of his 
future convictions began to fer- 


ment in him even before bursting’ 


forth at the surface of his person- 
ality; at first it selected arduous 
and subconscious paths, then 
reached, little by little, supercon- 


scious and pure channels. For long 
he was almost unaware of the 
change that had taken place. His 
disabled and ill-omened existence 
he confessed in a strange novel of 
his, En Rade, antedating by several 
years A Rebours, that paradoxical 
and decadent masterpiece, after 
which Barbey d’Aurévilly wrote the 
author that there was nothing left 
for him now but either to blow his 
brains out in despair or to turn to 
God. However, he did not turn to 
God immediately. Before becoming 
the Durtal of En Route and La Ca- 
thédrale and setting forth on the 
pathetic journey leading to the 
Third Order of St. Benedict, Des Es- 
seintes had to examine with the eye 
of the realistic novelist the “altitu- 
dines Satanz,” to preserve the in- 
scrutable term employed by St. 
Jerome in the Apocalypse of St. 
John. With scorn and _ horror, 
Huysmans, in his book Ld-Bas, un- 
veiled the works of the Beast in 
modern times and its most vile 
Gnosticism. To this conversion more 
than to many others, can be appro- 
priately applied the magnificent 
line from the great Catholic Proven- 
cal poet, Mistral, “Satan bears the 
stone for the edifice of the Lord.” 
This strenuous pilgrimage to- 
wards the Star of Bethlehem de- 
serves, in itself, a long study which 
I shall perhaps undertake some day, 
utilizing personal letters and recol- 
lections. For the present I shall 
speak of one whose lot it was also 
to pass through occultism—not its 
philosophy but its equivocal prodi- 
gies—in order to attain the true 
Faith. I refer to Mme. H. Mink- 
Jullien and to her book, The Ways 
of God, which is her own confession 
written out for her spiritual ad- 
viser. It was found sufficiently 
instructive and edifying to be pub- 
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lished first in French, then trans- 
lated with great fidelity into Eng- 
lish by M. D. M. Goldschild. 

Years ago, in Paris, I had hardly 
more than a glimpse of her who 
was to be later on the heroine of 
this inner drama, which eventuated 
in the victory of Christ. She, like 
her sister, was, at that time, quite a 
young girl of brilliant promise. It 
would take too long to relate how I 
happened to meet the mother, the 
well-known Paule Mink, at some 
lectures which I was delivering at 
the Bodiniére Theater; but the testi- 
mony of the daughter upon the 
noble character, the eloquence and 
fiery talent of this socialist leader, 
is absolutely exact. To her chil- 
dren she certainly transmitted this 
straightforwardness, idealism, and 
acute sensitiveness, which found, in 
the case of one of them at least, 
their true employment and pur- 
pose,—not in the chimeras of an 
impossible social order but in the 
beautiful realities of the Kingdom 
of God, which is within us. 

I must pass rapidly to the main 
point, but would recommend, both 
in the ensemble and in detail, the 
attentive reading of this exquisite 
and poignant autobiography, as 
fascinating as a novel and vivid as 
a slice of life. It seems to me that 
those who have thus far spoken of 
The Ways of God have put too much 
emphasis on the picturesque aspect 
of the spiritistic communications, 
to the neglect of the trials of this 
existence and the soul-quality with 
which they were sustained; and yet 
it is just these that are the primary 
causes of this amazing transforma- 
tion. There is in Mme. Mink- 
Jullien a power of reason and of 
love which perforce had, with the 
aid of divine grace, soon or late, to 
triumph over all obstacles. 
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Though through the influence of 
her milieu a free thinker, a born 
atheist, and a stubborn anticlerical, 
she felt even then “a great need of 
God,” but, at the same time, “a prac- 
tical certainty that He did not exist,” 
with nevertheless “the sole and ever 
tense determination to make the 
solution of this problem the one 
object of her life.” O human con- 
traditions, inquietude only ap- 
peased when, as St. Augustine 
phrased it, “our mind has found its 
rest in Thee, O Lord!” The two 
gentle sisters “had endless conver- 
sations on that subject,” explains 
Mme. Mink-Jullien. “I do not quite 
know what Musset had in mind 
on the day when he wrote the de- 
lightful little comedy, A quoi révent 
les Jeunes Filles. We also were 
sisters, and almost twins, and the 
mysterious hero that fascinated our 
minds and filled our every moment, 
was not called Sylvio. At that time, 
he was nameless as he stood before 
us; but I have known since that his 
name was Jesus.” Though it was 
obscure and paralyzed, she had al- 
ready what Father Gratry called 
“the sense of the divine.” 

This charming narrative is full of 
pearls of this kind. I will quote only 
one more. After the death of her 
infant son and the crises of revolt 
traversed by a mother not yet fa- 
vored by the sort of hope which only 
our religion affords, she wrote none 
the less, in answer to the enigma 
insoluble for a pagan, “Why was 
he taken from me?” the follow- 
ing words: “It is a good thing, 
since one must live, to be able to 
suffer also, in order to learn 
to love.” Such an observation can 
obviously come only from one 
who is, albeit unconsciously and 
painfully, reaching out towards 
Christ. 




















How many successive mournings! 
After her first-born son’s death, she 
loses her mother, then Henri Jullien, 
her husband, who was literally a 
god for her, nay, who was her god, 
since with her high aspiration she 
had not as yet met the true God. 
She loved her Henri “religiously.” 
And now this god was dead! She 
touched the uttermost depths of her 
alliction. Under those repeated 
bludgeonings of fate, far more 
significant than automatic writing 
and visions that are consequences 
and not causes, her heart was rent 
asunder by a wound wide enough 
for God to enter. Such was her 
own belief: “You will see pres- 
ently,” she writes to her director, 
“how God, whilst permitting the 
terrible disorganization of that deli- 
cate piece of machinery—a human 
heart—willed that I should fix upon 
himself all the love and all the hopes 
of my soul.” 

This is exquisitely observed. 
“Still,” some one may object, “that 
does not prove that the mechanism 
of conversion, according to your 
own expression, is not due to spirit- 
istic séances and abnormal psy- 
chical states.” Very true, I reply, 
but this is merely the mechanism, 
the machinery. “Satan bears the 
stone for the edifice of the Lord”; 
but he is not the architect. How 
many others have rushed into disas- 
ter when, in a corresponding dis- 
tress of mind and heart, they have 
resorted to the tablette or the auto- 
matic pencil! The initial cause of 
conversion does not reside there. 
As we have seen and said, it lies 
much deeper, in “the entrails” of 
that self, to adapt St. Augustine’s 
vigorous expression. This pure and 
Sensitive woman was possessed by 
an adamantine courage. From child- 
hood she was  superhumanly 
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equipped for the great quest. 
spite a delicate frame, she was 
driven onward by an afflatus of 
reason and love, which impelled 
her, nay, compelled her to press 
irresistibly toward the Absolute and 
the Eternal and finally made her 
the adopted child of God. 

Of course, God utilizes the means 
furnished Him by us. Under the 
touch of a great artist the humblest 
violin may become a Stradivarius. 
God has His own way of knocking 
at each door, so that each heavy 
sleeper may hear and awaken. That 
is why, although the principles of 
conversion remain ever the same, 
there are, nevertheless, as many 
ways of conversion as there are dif- 
ferent characters. God employs 
whichever seems good to Him; He 
even makes use of our strangest 
innate dispositions. Now, beyond 
doubt, Mme. Mink-Jullien’s tem- 
perament, inherited from _ her 
mother, was unique. One can de- 
tect that in her mystical experiences 
and in the reactions produced by 
events upon her nervous system it- 
self. Her iron soul was still re- 
sponsive as a harp. Merely reading 
her book, even through a transla- 
tion, one is struck by the vividness 
of her emotions. “The style is the 
man,” says Buffon, and it is also 
the woman. In the present case 
this style exhibits a spontaneous 
poetry enhanced by the sort of 
temperament that we may desig- 
nate, with Walter Pater, by the 
curious epithet “diaphanous.” Now 
God, in His ways, has certainly 
taken advantage of this diaphaneity 
to lead the daughter of Paule Mink 
to Himself. 

“Diaphaneity” means, in psychol- 
ogy, a disposition to receive, as it 
were by transparence (so delicate 
and vibrant is this sort of psychical 
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organization!), the sudden rays and 
messages coming from or through 
our inner world, messages and rays 
generally escaping our conscious at- 
tention. I say “through and from 
our inner world,” because this secret 
radiation, imperceptible to many, 
and yet powerful in all of us, may 
sometimes emanate from our deep- 
est being, and sometimes also pro- 
ceed from far away, from the Be- 
yond itself. Naturally those psy- 
chologists who are merely psycho- 
physiologists deny absolutely the 
second hypothesis, which is quite 
acceptable to those who believe in 
the spirit, and, as a matter of fact, 
to all Christians. 

Though granted to a_ certain 
group of human beings, this “dia- 
phaneity” exists more as an excep- 
tion than as the rule, especially 
when carried to such a pitch as in 
the case of the heroine of The Ways 
The great majority of 


of God. 
people are often unconsciously af- 
fected, but do not perceive it, and 
seem to be less inclined to “dia- 
phaneity” than, I should say, to 


“opacity.” They live incarcerated 
by nature in the restricted circle 
of their five senses; but Mme. Mink- 
Jullien appears to escape through 
the sixth one into telesthesia and 
telepathy. (This inner world of 
ours, bad or good, from which the 
“diaphanous” temperament draws 
new resources, connects probably 
with the inner world of other 
people, and is supposed to be the 
“mental space” in which our or- 
dinary states of mind meet mystical 
interventions. ) 

I know psychiatrists who will re- 
gard Mme. Mink-Jullien’s case as 
morbid; still, by no means, do I sub- 
scribe to their indictment, since 
great and sound personalities, like 
Archimedes and Socrates in the 
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past, or in modern times Newton, 
Victor Hugo, and Tennyson,—I 
quote them at random,—experi- 
enced phenomena of this kind. 
However it may be, it is no wonder 
that Mme. Mink-Jullien’s psychical 
and, to use Dr. Charles Richet’s 
language, “metapsychical,” prerog- 
atives may, at first examination, 
have puzzled psychologists and 
theologians themselves. She has, 
for instance, premonitory dreams 
and visions. She is neither “opaque” 
nor dull by any means; she is re- 
sponsive and keen; she is indeed an 
extremely keen and good woman. 

I have already gone so far that a 
little further explanation is re- 
quired. But owing to limitations of 
space, my explanation will neces- 
sarily be brief and incomplete. The 
following reflections are the out- 
come of long laboratory experience, 
the assiduous study of the ancient 
mystics, and my association with 
the moderns. Thus they imply 
premises which are not familiar to 
many. However, I shall try to 
make myself clear. 

This most recent psychology is 
applied to the mechanism of con- 
version, but with an understanding 
of its deepest causes, as we sense 
them in the mysterious methods 
employed by God, “that Great 
Spiritual Physician.” As for the 
essence, I am not at variance with 
the conjecture furnished by Father 
Th. Mainage in his remarkable 
book, Psychologie de la Conversion, 
and in his preface to The Ways of 
God, when he suggests “that the 
human soul may possess certain 
faculties of exteriorization . . . 
thanks to which the realities of the 
supersensual world might excep- 
tionally come within the reach of 
our perception. . . . We will con- 
jecture that God may have appealed 
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to those subconscious faculties and 
opened to them the region of the 
formidable Beyond.” 

Well said; there is only the term 
“subconscious,” which, if employed 
without a “corrective,” does not ap- 
ply to the whole range of phenom- 
ena that seldom emerge into a 
current of consciousness which we 
habitually identify with ourselves. 

Following Freud’s and Coué’s 
analyses of what they mean by the 
“subconscious,” that term ought to 
be exclusively associated with libido 
and with the lowest obscure portion 
of our nature, even with equivocal 
unknown forces allied to it. Sub- 
conscious are, for instance, the 
answers of the planchette and of 
automatic writing. Those manipu- 
lations, condemned by the Church, 
are detestable in the eyes of all 
sound-minded students. When 
they are not merely silly, they are 
an untimely liberation of our secret 
temptations and of our repressed 
and rather dangerous tendencies. 

But, on the other hand, there is 
a range of higher stimulations tak- 
ing place, also outside of the ordi- 
nary border of our consciousness. 
Yet they are endowed with ef- 
ficiency, goodness, uplifting power; 
and generally they arise, as a re- 
ward, after a prayer or a sacrificial 
deed. This prominent state of 
mind we call the “superconscious,” 
to differentiate it from the inferior 
impulsions, catalogued under the 
label “subconscious.” Father Th. 
Mainage, like our predecessors, 
understands indifferently by “sub- 
conscious,” the ensemble of uncon- 
scious phenomena, neutral, ill, or 
beneficent. We apologize for lay- 
ing stress on a mere question of 
vocabulary; but thus are we per- 
mitted to see more clearly, and, as 
4 countryman of Father Mainage 
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has said, “Science is first a good 
terminology.” 

On the other hand, Father 
Towers’s solution in the Jrish Ec- 
clesiastical Record—namely, auto- 
suggestion, which he _ considers 
sufficient as the cause of the strange 
incidents in Mme. Mink-Jullien’s 
conversion—does not really con- 
tradict the hypothesis proposed by 
Father Mainage and myself, since 
we know by laboratory experiments 
that, contrary to the common belief, 
autosuggestion also makes its way 
through the subliminal or marginal 
regions of the soul. In addition to 
this, autosuggestion may carry away 
with itself something more than 
what it bestows when reduced to 
its own capacity. If we try to ob- 
serve the facts with care and in a 
spirit of criticism, we realize, from 
the psychological viewpoint, that a 
conversion, or rather its mecha- 
nism, has alternately conscious, sub- 
conscious, and superconscious as- 
pects, with a preponderance of the 
two latter; as if, to speak theolog- 
ically, there was a fight between the 
evil forces operating through the 
subconscious and the good forces 
aiding the convert through the chan- 
nel of the superconscious. And it 
happens,—for the Adversary is un- 
willingly under the law of the 
Above,—that for his own derision 
he works often to the salvation of 
a soul he has decided to damn. 

Now diaphanous natures, like 
Mme. Mink-Jullien, may acknowl- 
edge and register inspirations de- 
scending from Above as well as 
impulsions springing from below; 
and they transform them into vi- 
sions and intelligent automatisms 
—a captivating and over-exciting 
prerogative, indeed, but one which 
has its dangers. Fortunately for 
the autobiographer of The Ways of 
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God, she was sound, and it happened 
that her good intent, her valiant 
honesty, her deep-rooted love for 
truth and goodness, were supported 
and enlightened by the grace of 
God. Thus she achieved in herself 
the great work of reintegration and 
regeneration, while, in innumerable 
other circumstances, men and 
women, somewhat gifted as she is 
in intelligence and _ sensitiveness, 
sink into the miserable condition of 
mediums and visionaries, ending 
their lives in disintegration, dis- 
grace, and not seldom in folly. 
Consequently our analysis of this 
case does not imply by any means, 
even occasionally and exceptionally, 
that we counsel or excuse the ma- 
nipulations of spiritism and the ex- 
travagances of occultism. They 


are, to use a vulgar but strong ex- 
pression, rotten from top to bottom. 


If God decrees in His incompre- 
hensible and adorable wisdom, to 
turn them into a way of salvation, 
this miracle of magnanimity con- 
cerns Him and not us. He is the 
Almighty. But, quite the reverse, 
if some one could be light-headed 
enough to imitate Mme. H. Mink- 
Jullien’s example, without having, 
as she had, the excuse of her igno- 
rance and simplicity of intent, I 
foresee, for such a person, dissolu- 
tion of his brain, ruin for his des- 
tiny, without mentioning the risk of 
losing his soul. 

Mme. Mink-Jullien, to be sure, 
through practicing that modern and 
subconscious witchery in good faith, 
got some indications, or rather sub- 
mitted to emotions, which turned 
out to be useful and beneficent. For 
instance, her idolizing of a dead 
husband was overthrown by the 
ambiguous advice of the tablet, “I 
want you to marry again.” But, 
if the pure heart of the widow was 
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thus finally liberated from a love 
too much exalted into a worship to 
be reserved only to God, the intent 
of the unknown interlocutor was, 
when we reflect on it calmly, 
malicious and venomous, for he 
added that, as a consequence of 
this marriage, “three of her chil- 
dren must die.” 

She was in terror. But this hap- 
pily was all a lie, worthy indeed of 
the Father of Lies. Later on the 
same masked enemy flung her into 
the worst doubts about the faith 
that she was in the way of adopting. 
His last Parthian arrow was the 
negation of hell, with that contra- 
dictory and vertiginous hint that, 
since she did not believe in the exist- 
ence of hell, she would inevitably 
be damned. How could we see in 
this maddening procedure any aid 
toward the salvation of a soul? But 
God watched, and the impostor 
“bore the stone.” God alone makes 
good come out of evil. He is the 
great alchemist. But, for us, 
humans, it is a diabolical tempta- 
tion to believe that we can commit 
evil—and practice spiritism—on the 
pretext that we may turn it into 
good. 

After a long study of spiritism 
and its misdeeds, I have no hesita- 
tion whatever in asserting that, not 
only, of course, was God “not on the 
other side of the planchette,” but 
that neither was the deceased hus- 
band, nor could he be. If there is 
a method of alienating our dead 
from us instead of bringing them 
nearer, it is mediumship. I have 
not a single doubt on this point. 
Was it autosuggestion, as Father 
Towers admits? If so, this autosug- 
gestion came probably with some- 
thing else, incontestably insidious 
and malevolent. The obvious aim 
thereof was to put the seeker out 
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of countenance by absurd and evil 
prophecies, and to disturb her by a 
false sense of having again found 
her husband. 

Well, this autosuggestion, pro- 
jected into the planchette, seems 
clearly a temptation originating 
from within, with a character so 
diabolic that for my part I am in- 
clined to see in it the Mephisto- 
phelean cloven hoof. However, if 
the same objector repeats that the 
outcome was good, I will repeat also 
that the merit does not belong to 
spiritism, but first of all to God, 
then to the power of reason and love 
innate in Mme. Mink-Jullien. We 


Christians know perfectly that the 
Deceiver is himself often caught in 
his own trap. He is none the less 
for that our eternal enemy. 
Therefore, at the time of her con- 
version, two antagonistic and alter- 
nate powers, acting the one through 


the subconscious, the other through 
the superconscious, contend for 
and divide this soul. We have de- 
tected the treacherous operation of 
the first; let us examine now the 
beneficent work of the second. 

If the light passing through the 
superconscious channel had not 
permeated her mind, she would 
have been bewildered and lost in 
the subconscious snare. At the bed- 
side of her dead husband this light 
began to shine; and in that light, 
coming from death and pain, she 
saw that God existed, this God of 
the Catholic Faith, Whom in the 
tumult of life she had denied. 
Afterwards, on the steamer which 
brought her back from Asia to 
France, in the marvelous Bay of 
Bengal, she had, by the agency of 
the highest and freest part of her 
soul, revelations going so far as to 
teach her “all the dogmas,” she 
wrote, “of the Catholic Religion, 
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even to this word which was abso- 
lutely unknown to her—the Eucha- 
rist.”. Then, in “a state of very 
acute sensibility,” without indulg- 
ing in these spiritistic communica- 
tions, but with a praying soul, she 
heard the Voice which, according to 
St. John, speaks from the beginning 
of the world to all creatures; and 
this Voice explained to her our 
sacred Mysteries, while she watched 
in meditation the stars above the 
ocean. In that minute span of time, 
she received, as a supernatural gift, 
the firm belief in the Incarnation 
of the Divine Word. Yes, “in the 
space of a second, she believed in 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God made 
Man.” 

There, indeed, we have the spec- 
tacle of the vivifying of the super- 
conscious nature, the highest and 
the best within us; it is the be- 
stower of inspiration to geniuses 
and, furthermore, the treasurer of 
divine grace to all, and especially 
to the just and the saints. 

Of the subconscious so much has 
been said that it is useless to return 
to it; but it has not been the same 
with the superconscious. We have 
not the space to describe and 
analyze it here. Still the example 
of this pious woman causes us to 
understand better what it may be. 
It was for her the true instrument 
of the grace of God, passing, as St. 
Augustine pithily said, through “the 
entrails of the soul,” or, according 
to Bossuet, through “the center of 
our being.” The great theologian 
Thomassin, who was from the 
heights of divine knowledge the 
foreseer of the superconscious, 
called it “the apex or acumen of 
the soul,” and Father Gratry chris- 
tened it “the sense of the divine in 
man.” 

Those theological and philosoph- 
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ical notions, transported as they are 
into the domain of experimental 
facts, have helped modern psychol- 
ogists to discover what they have 
named, in accordance with the 
vocabulary already in use, the 
“superconscious.” 

But this perception and this 
working out of the “supercon- 
scious,” far from alienating us from 
dogmas and sacraments, brings us 
back closely to them. Reduced to 
its own forces, the superconscious 
is fallible and inconstant. This 
“spark in the ashes,” to use now 
the poetical phrase of A Kempis, 
needs ventilation, in order not to 
perish, but, on the contrary to grow 
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into a flame. Whoever wishes to 
maintain the keenness of this 
“acumen” and the elevation of this 
“apex” has to control himself by 
virtue, prayer, and piety, and bow 
to the security of a teaching eternal. 

False mystics, proud heretics, 
pervert or tarnish this sublime in- 
strument, in the same manner as 
certain great poets abuse their 
genius and revile it. The very 
peace of her soul Mme. Mink-Jullien 
has found only when, like those 
little children whom Christ offers 
us as example, she gave herself un- 
reservedly to the doctrine which 
does not change and has never 
deceived. 


WHERE SHADOWS MEET. 


By WILuIAM A. DRAKE. 


I KNOW a place where Memory keeps tryst 
With Sadness, in the land of broken dreams, 
When the rich gloom is troubled by the gleams 
Of some wan moonbeam that has lost its way 
And wanders on the waste, a weary fay, 


Frightened and lone. 


There is no rapture there, 


But sadness lain, a shroud about the bier 


Of visions that the breath of youth once kissed. 


Deep through the shaded groves of that still land 
Move there an host of shadows, pale and sweet; 
And broods there One, of all most beautiful, 


Who holds a bleeding heart in her white hand: 
And all the shadows worship at her feet, 
That haunt the moonlit vistas of my soul. 





THE FATAL GIFT OF HUMOR. 


By ALBERT R. BANDINI. 


HE per capita consumption of 
humor is much greater in the 
United States than in any other 
country of the world. Even if we 
were by nature a bit slow in catch- 
ing the funny side of things, the 
“fifteen minutes a day” during 
which we are inevitably exposed to 
expert humor would be more than 
enough to limber up an otherwise 
sluggish mentality. 

“Fifteen minutes a day” have 
proven of inestimable value to 
people desirous of acquiring a uni- 
versity education while sitting in 
their armchair; the method has also 
made easy the achievement of a per- 


fect social technique, the acquisi- 
tion of a foreign language, and the 
attainment of a glorious state of 


health. Wonders may therefore be 
expected from a daily quarter of an 
hour spent in developing humor; 
but then this estimate of the time 
during which all of us are daily 
engaged, perhaps unconsciously, in 
such occupation, is altogether too 
low. Let us glance at the curric- 
ulum. We begin in the morning 
with the easy lessons contained in 
the “comic strips” of our paper, 
where we find ample matter for 
chuckles and much of a homely, 
cheerful philosophy. We may cal- 
culate that the strips require our at- 
tention for at least seven minutes 
—and remember that they keep 
school also on Sundays and holi- 
days; in fact, on days of rest the 
strip period is doubled or quad- 
rupled, to keep us from yearning 
after our usual daily work, perhaps. 


The pictorial class in humor does 
not end with the “strips” in our 
paper; we are also furnished with 
cartoons, “sketches from life,” and 
other object lessons of a similar 
kind which, all told, will occupy, 
say, one minute and a half, except 
when the point is somewhat clouded 
or esoteric, and then even five 
minutes of mental exertion may be 
claimed by a single cartoon. 

So far we have accounted for 
eight minutes and a half on the 
average. But our paper, with which 
we breakfast or ride downtown, 
yields a good deal of literary humor, 
besides the pictorial kind. Sports 
are, of course, written by experts in 
mirth, but we can pass up this de- 
partment because in it humor may 
be considered as incidental and not 
directly intended. The sports page 
helps, indeed, in creating the gen- 
eral atmosphere of humor in which 
the reader breathes, but I am now 
more concerned with humor per se, 
humor for its own sake. Under 
this heading we have the “col- 
umns,” which have sprung up of 
late in such large numbers that 
any self-respecting newspaper has 
acquired a sort of literary colonial 
architecture. Under the personal 
direction of his favorite guide, phi- 
losopher, and columnist the reader 
is made to see how funny this life 
is; things that he had considered as 
serious are shown to him in their 
true laughable light; incidents in 
social life which the innocent reader 
had supposed to be very grave and 
perhaps ominous are reduced by the 
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columnist to their actual proportion 
as merely the occasion for a “gag.” 
Shall we not grant five minutes to 
the perusal of acolumn? Iam sure 
that the columnar fraternity would 
be quite shocked if told that the 
public does not devote at least that 
long to the absorbing of their 
products. Even excluding’ the 
people affected by a literary tape- 
worm who are addicted to two 
columns a day, even ignoring the 
many other odds and ends of humor 
which go into the ordinary news- 
paper menu, at times served with 
the main dish, or editorial depart- 
ment, we see that the average 


American citizen, who is by axiom 
a newspaper reader, employs thir- 
teen minutes and a half every day 
of the year in the pursuit of humor, 
considering only his 
with the daily press. 
hypochondriae or 


connection 
Only a very 
dyspeptic in- 
dividual can fail to respond to this 
intensive treatment and to acquire 
that peculiar slant on life which 
goes with a sense of humor. 

We can see now how the original 
estimate of “fifteen minutes a day” 
was inadequate; only one minute 
and a half left, and practically the 
whole day before us. We still have 
to deal with magazines, the club 
luncheons, the story-telling friends, 
the radio, the theater in its three- 
fold manifestation (legitimate, 
vaudeville, and movies—Charlie at 
his happiest, Harold at his merriest, 
barrels of fun, bales of mirth, Mack 
Sennett). The situation may not 
be so extreme out in God’s green 
spaces, or, generally speaking, “in 
the sticks,” but in any regular city 
the pressure of humor is at least 
one of fifty atmospheres to each 
brain cell. 

Where on earth, except in 
America, would a speaker who is 
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about to deliver a lecture on a seri- 
ous subject feel compelled to break 
the ice with the point of a story? 
“This evening, as I was leaving my 
hotel to come to this auditorium,” 
begins the speaker—perhaps a 
famous professor who is about to 
explain the palingenesis of the sub- 
conscious—and goes on telling how 
a certain incident reminded him of 
a story of which ninety per cent of 
the audience have no need of being 
reminded. This rite is merely a 
concession to the sense of humor; 
often enough it throws suspicion 
upon the logic of the speaker's 
mental processes. The _ incident 
serving as a reminder to him would 
not have started anybody else in 
the direction of that particular 
story. 

Besides what may be called 
ephemeral humor we have to-day a 
large production of permanent—or 
expected to be permanent—humor. 
I mean the books devoted exclusive- 
ly to the raising of laughs. Books 
frankly protesting that they do not 
mean to teach anything, that no 
message is concealed between their 
covers, no philosophy and even no 
story. Such books have been writ- 
ten in the past; but I question if 
any literary period ever yielded as 
many volumes boasting of being ab- 
solutely nonsensical from beginning 
to end as it is our present privilege 
to receive from the press. In this 
particular province humorists ap- 
pear to me to be defeating their own 
purpose, because nonsense, very 
enjoyable in small doses, becomes 
distasteful if swallowed by the 
jugful. 

If there is anyone in touch with 
“what the public wants,” it is the 
national advertisers, and it is notice- 
able that, of late, humorists have 
been mustered in to conduct na- 
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tional campaigns in favor of some 
kind of tobacco or shaving soap. 
Regular “columns” are superseding 
the old-fashioned advertising lit- 
erature. Where will the triumphant 
march of humor stop? It is already 
mounting the steps of the pulpit. In 
the merrier days to come the Sun- 
day sermon will perhaps consist of 
a series of witty paragraphs! 

It is established, then, that Ameri- 
cans cannot help having a sense of 
humor. In fact, we do not consider 
anyone a regular man—no matter 
if he is a famous historical person- 
age—unless there is a trace of that 
quality in his mental equipment. 
We have rewritten all our heroes to 
prove that point. At times one 
would think that a sense of humor 
is even more important than a sense 
of religion, or at least that the 
former is a first-class substitute for 
the latter. Recently the young ladies 
attending the largest university of 
the land were asked to state what 
they considered the most desirable 
qualifications of an ideal husband. 
According to their tabulated an- 
swers beauty is vain and wealth is 
insignificant, but a sense of humor 
is a sine qua non in an ideal hus- 
band. Whether he is a good Chris- 
tian or not, whether he has a strong 
character, is well educated, is deter- 
mined to work,—all that is imma- 
terial if he hasn’t that most vital 
sense of humor. 

This fetish of humor affects our 
whole social life; it deprives us of 
the sense of salutary indignation 
which we ought to feel against evil 
and evil-doers. It dulls pity and 
stunts justice. Suppose a promi- 
nent citizen, to all apearances hap- 
pily married, runs away with a 
chorus girl; do we get excited? Not 
at all; it’s a joke. Some policemen 
are discovered in cahoots with boot- 
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leggers. Do we wax indignant? 
Why, no; it’s a joke. A man takes 
out his new car for the first time 
and wrecks it against a lamp post. 
Are we sorry? We might be, if we 
didn’t see the joke of it. 

The average citizen takes little 
interest in political life; one of the 
chief reasons is that the fun-makers 
have taught him that political life 
is a joke. Grafts and scandals of 
all sorts are passed over lightly. 
The public is indifferent; take the 
famous Tea Pot Dome affair; for a 
while it looked as if that would stir 
the country, but as soon as cartoon- 
ists, columnists, and the other 
cheerful fellows of the press began 
making fun of it, the people sobered 
up, they relaxed, and the incipient 
rage gave way to a laugh. They 
hadn’t looked at it in that light. 
“The Fall of the Teapot Dome;” “A 
Tempest in a Tea Pot”—how 
funny! Why, that’s a big joke. And 
so it was, or is yet. 

The professional humorists and 
jokesters must have something to 
work on; they cannot spin cartoons 
and yarns entirely out of their own 
head; the public must be amused, 
it clamors for its daily ration, and 
therefore any likely or unlikely ma- 
terial, any situation, no matter 
what its gravity, must be thrown in- 
to the cauldron and cooked into 
some fashion of mirth. Nothing can 
be spared; European debts, crim- 
inal waves, higher education, re- 
forms, divorce scandals—everything 
is grist to the humorist’s mill. The 
World War was just a bit too tragic 
to be submitted to a treatment “in 
the light vein,” but attempts were 
made in that direction and perhaps 
—in that particular case—for a 
healthy purpose. Yet I do not 
know how much further levity can 
go than in making a joke of such 
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a tremendously significant phrase 
as “the war is over.” 

The Anti-Saloon League has ad- 
verted to the danger of turning pro- 
hibition into a humorous matter; 
and the other side, of course, has 
seen the helpful possibilities of such 
an insidious campaign. The League 
has realized that the fun-makers are 
its worst enemies. New York, it is 
said, is somewhat damp, and it 
exudes a dampness that is felt all 
over the country. Being the center 
of humor of the nation, New York 
sends its comics, its syndicated 
stuff, to the Maine woods, to the 
old Mission towns of California, to 
the new real estate towns of Florida, 
and thus spreads its subtle wet 
propaganda. New York has said, 
plagiarizing, of course, a much 
earlier phrase: “I do not care who 
makes the laws of the nation, pro- 
vided I can write its comics.” Of 
what avail is it to erase the very 
name of beer from shop signs when 
the humorists are keeping its mem- 
ory—and the memory of stronger 
stuff—before the mind of the pub- 
lic, not excepting the rising gen- 
eration? 

I am willing to concede that the 
League is right, but its methods for 
countering such propaganda are 
wrong; given the American mental 
attitude, it should oppose humor to 
humor. It should endeavor to make 
the man who drinks ridiculous, to 
show that hip flasks are as funny 
when worn by men as hoop skirts 
were when worn by women. If 
some comic author attempts to de- 
pict the taking of a drink as a 
clever, perhaps, witty thing to do, 
let another school of humorists 
represent such an act as a silly 
thing; let the booze drinker be ex- 
posed not to the scorn, the con- 
tempt, or the revulsion of the pub- 
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lic, but to the laughter of all sane 
people. 

It is the ridicule that kills. When 
drinking shall be considered as silly 
as taking snuff, then we can hope 
for the enforcement of the dry laws. 
The battle for and against prohibi- 
tion is, in the last analysis, a battle 
of wits. Unfortunately there is not 
much humor in the ranks of the 
Anti-Saloon League; if they have 
a good cause, they spoil it by 
being so gloomily in earnest about 
it. Let them fluff up their propa- 
ganda a bit, let them insert a few 
jokes in their broadsides, let them 
appeal to the American sense of 
humor, and they will win. Just now 
a prohibitionist Rabelais would be 
much more helpful to the cause 
than a score of Generals of the 
Marines. 

There is probably no question of 
deeper import to mankind than that 


of evolution, as it involves the prob- 
lem of the origin and the goal of 


the human soul. But how can the 
average citizen think seriously 
about this transcendent subject 
when he sees it treated with such 
flippancy on every side? What is 
there left to be serious and earnest 
about—in the intellectual field—if 
even the destiny of man is a matter 
of jest? 

Generally speaking, it has been 
the succeeding generation that has 
thrown ridicule upon the life of the 
one preceding it, but we cannot wait 
that long; we have not neglected to 
poke fun at the nineteenth century, 
but we are at the same time ridicul- 
ing ourselves without compunction. 
We are parodying our own litera- 
ture; we hold nothing sacred, not 
even etiquette; we have so little re- 
spect for ourselves that we are only 
too glad to have a chance to laugh 
at ourselves. 
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I believe I have demonstrated the 
deleterious effects of an over-pro- 
duction of humor upon American 
life, but it might be objected that 
we really need all the humor we can 
get in our present days of strenuous 
life. A great many of us are under 
such a continuous nerve tension, so 
harassed by the mechanical and 
mental complexities of a monstrous 
civilization that we need all the 
available agencies that help us to 
relax. It is very well to scoff at the 
movies because of the alleged sign 
at the entrance of Screen Palaces: 
“Check your brain outside.” Per- 
haps it is just by offering such an 
opportunity for a mentally vacuous 
entertainment that the movies per- 
form a valuable social service. We 
might similarly consider our con- 
sumption of light humor as an 
anodyne. We quaff a couple of 
comic strips to forget our troubles 


just as people used to quaff a couple 
of goblets for more or less the same 


purpose. Humor gives us a sort 
of brain ease. 

I know, on the other hand, that 
scientists and mind culturists assert 
that, as a matter of fact, most of us 
do not use our brains to the full 
capacity,—just as we do not use 
coal, gasoline, and asparagus to en- 
tire advantage,—and so it might be 
improper to say that civilization 
imposes on us an unbearable burden 
of mental fatigue. It may be that 
what we need is not brain ease, but 
more brain work. At any rate, 
apart from the question whether 
humor may or may not be consid- 
ered as a medicine, the excessive 
use of it, instead of conferring a 
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perhaps hypothetical benefit, be- 
comes a nuisance and a danger. 

But what can be done? In order 
to bring our countrymen back to a 
serious conception of life, can we 
suppress the humorists or put an 
embargo on their products? Can 
we enforce a literary Volsteadism 
that would prohibit the manufac- 
ture and distribution of any ma- 
terial containing more than one-half 
of one per cent of humor? That 
evidently is impossible and perhaps 
not even desirable. As a com- 
promise I would suggest that the 
production of humor be permitted 
only to licensed humorists, un- 
der the supervision of a National 
Board of Humor. This Board 
should have power to revoke the 
license of any humorist whose out- 
put was found to fall below a cer- 
tain standard. 

I have the greatest respect for 
healthy, kindly, wise humor; the 
persons that I have classed as 
humorists in the course of this 
article really have no claim to that 
noble name. I have fallen into the 
common but very improper col- 
loquialism by which we call humor- 
ists all the mere jokesters and 
clowns of the pen or of the char- 
coal. The true humorist is not 
dangerous (for one reason because 
he is a very rare personage); but 
as to the tribe of laugh-getters, 
paragraphists, literary buffoons, and 
such gentry, who respect nothing, 
admire nothing, but distort every- 
thing by holding up a crooked mir- 
ror to life,—they are a_ social 
danger. Let us remember: Rome 
laughed—and died. 





“TIGHT MIKE.” 


By Saran E. McCaney. 


T was ten-thirty o’clock on a hot 
Sunday morning in August in 
the little town of Brenton, and the 
bell of the little mission church of 
St. Agnes was slowly ringing for the 
last Mass. Little groups were draw- 
ing in from all directions to as- 
semble at the last morning service, 
which, on Sunday, became the cen- 
ter of all interest to nearly the 
whole Catholic population. 

The old, middle-aged, and young 
answered the call of the bell this 
morning with a new expectancy. 
Their regular pastor had recently 
been assigned for the summer to a 
near-by summer resort to uphold 
the zeal that sometimes faltered in 
the summer seeker after pleasure, 
and a strange priest from Mount St. 
Clemens retreat, was to fill St. 
Agnes’s pulpit every Sunday for the 
rest of the summer. 

As the bell was slowly ringing its 
summons, a little old man, gray and 
stooped, whose clothes were old but 
scrupulously clean, emerged from 
the little corner of the town where 
he lived his humble existence on a 
little farm, and joined the throng 
that was slowly wending its way 
churchward. 

“*Tight Mike’s’ early this morn- 
ing,” said a man to his neighbor, 
who nodded indifferently. 

“Saw him yesterday hauling sea- 
weed up to his farm in the hot sun 
all day long. Don’t believe that 
feller has spent a cent for fertilizer 
in fifteen years.” 

In many a community, great and 
small, there is a person or a group 


of persons, that seems not to fit in 
with the general scheme of things 
in that particular neighborhood, 
and, consequently, comes in for 
more or less criticism. There was 
one such in Brenton, who, either by 
his defiance or indifference to pub- 
lic opinion, had incurred the dislike 
of nearly every man in his little 
town. That man was Michael Nor- 
ton, better known as “Tight Mike,” 
the stingiest, “close-fistedest” man 
of the whole town. 

He was a standard of comparison, 
but not a flattering one. If any 
man in town was stingy, he was 
like “Tight Mike.” Enough said. If 
he was careless of his appearance, 
he was like “Tight Mike.” If illit- 
eracy crept into the speech of the 
adolescent, he was beginning to talk 
like “Tight Mike.” “Tight Mike” 
stood for opprobrium. 

When the committee visited his 
little farm on the outskirts soliciting 
contributions towards turning the 
old loft over the drug store into a 
movie hall for the stay-at-homes, 
they snorted with contempt at the 
sight of his lack of push in not 
acquiring more up-to-date appara- 
tus for the working of his farm, and 
openly despaired of getting a cent 
from him. But “Tight Mike” sur- 
prised them. He gave two dollars, 
the lowest they received from any 
other farmer in the parish. 

“That fellow has the first nickel 
he ever earned,” said John Dunn, 
the contractor, one of the com- 
mittee, as they left “Tight Mike’s.” 

“He’d squeeze the Indian off a 
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cent,” said Thomas Conlan, the 
undertaker, disgustedly. 

“What’s he doing with it all?” 
asked Jimmy Higgins, the lawyer. 
“Never spends a cent on anything 
or anybody. Wouldn’t you think 
he’d begin to think about dying and 
loosen up a bit?” 

“That kind never does. Up to 
the last minute they think they can 
take it with them.” 

When the list of contributors was 
read out a few Sundays afterwards 
and the two-dollar contribution that 
“Tight Mike” gave, the parishioners 
looked scornfully at him on their 
way out of church. 

“Wouldn’t you think he’d be 
ashamed?” 

“He’s always been like that,” said 
an old-timer. “When his mother 
died twenty years ago, he shipped 
his kid brother off to nobody knows 
where. Begrudged him his keep. 
Didn’t even marry and assume any 
responsibility.” 

And so they talked of “Tight 
Mike”; but on this beautiful August 
morning, unmindful of public senti- 
ment, he walked serenely along with 
the best of them, intent only on his 
destination. 

As he reached the vestibule of the 
little church, he stopped a moment 
to brush a few sparse locks of hair 
into place, and then walked down 
the middle aisle and seated himself 
in a pew about five rows from the 
front. John Dunn looked towards 
him in amazement. Where was 
Steve, the sexton, to show him his 
place? The effrontery of “Tight 
Mike” to seat himself among the 
pewholders. 

But Mass had begun and pro- 
ceeded as far as the reading of the 
Gospel; and the strange young 
priest who had come from St. 
Clemens faced the congregation and 
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read it in a clear resonant voice that 
could be heard in every corner of 
the church. 

“Not every one who saith to Me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven, but he who 
doth the will of My Father.” 

His listeners might have been in 
their own living rooms listening to 
one who had returned from a pil- 
grimage bringing a message from 
the Lord. 

John Dunn’s fifteen-year-old son 
sat beside his father, who looked 
down at him approvingly when he 
saw the tense expression of interest 
on his son’s face, as he drank in 
the words of this modern apostle 
who was making the personality of 
the Lord so appealing. 

“You don’t have to cross the 
oceans to the battlefields to find 
your heroes and heroines,” he told 
them. “You have them all about 
you. The young girl who takes the 
place of the dead mother and minis- 
ters to her sisters and brothers, 
sacrificing her own ambitions that 
they may prosper. The son who 
takes the place of the dead father 
and stands by the mother until she 
brings her little family up to the 
point where they can take care of 
themselves. A_ sister sacrificing 
herself for a sister, a brother for a 
brother. They are all right here in 
this congregation, doing the will 
of their Father, and nobody but 
God and themselves knowing what 
is in their hearts and the struggle 
it has been.” 

Here, indeed, was balm for sorely 
tried hearts, and the quickening in- 
terest in the upturned faces showed 
it had taken effect. 

“The man who works for one he 
loves and who pushes that one into 
the place he himself coveted, but 
could not afford, because of family 
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responsibilities in his youth, doing 
without the ordinary comforts of 
life that he might be able to give 
every advantage to the one he had 
urged into his own coveted place, 
and kept there until he had reached 
the highest pinnacle it is given to 
man to attain—that of the priest- 
hood. The teacher of souls!” 

John Dunn raised his eyes and 
looked curiously at the speaker, 
who spoke as one who knew. Was 
there such a man among them who 
had done this thing? He looked 
again and yet again, and then John 
Dunn slid his bulky form to his 
knees and bowed his head. 

And the man who said “Tight 
Mike” would squeeze the Indian off 
a cent was also on his knees. 

And the old-timers who thought 
themselves so much to go by, looked 
with admiration and awe at the 
stalwart young priest, who, uncon- 


sciously, was telling who he was. 


Jimmy Norton! “Tight Mike’s” 
“kid brother!” 

And the man who said “Tight 
Mike” had sent his little brother 
away because he begrudged him his 
keep knelt in all humility. 

“Woe is me,” he said to himself, 
“and him working himself bent for 
the making of a priest.” 

And they all respectfully stood 
aside when Michael Norton walked 
slowly down the aisle towards the 


little group that waited for him in 


“TIGHT MIKE” 


the vestibule, where John Dunn 
made himself spokesman. 

“Tis a proud day for you, 
Michael Norton,” he said. 

“Tis all that,” said Michael Nor- 
ton, and none might ever guess his 
smile could be so fine. 

They looked after him a little 
timidly. Would he hold it against 
them? The things he must have 
known they were saying about him? 

But he turned as he reached the 
church door. 

“°Tis himself is comin’ over to 
see me this afternoon, and I'd like 
for yez all to be there to welcome 
him to his home town.” 

“We'll be there, Michael, and be 
glad to,” was the answer almost in 
a chorus. 

“Dad,” said Barry Dunn, breath- 
lessly catching up with his father 
on his way home, “they say that the 
strange priest is “Tight Mike’s’—” 

Mr. John Dunn had always made 
it a point to speak his best English 
in the presence of his children, but 
at this particular moment, he could 
find no words in his vocabulary to 
express his emotions adequately, so 
his Irish spirit crossed the seas and 
stood upon the old sod. 

“Whist there now, and be aisy 
wid’ yure tongue, ye young spal- 
peen! If iver I hear ye call Mr. 
Michael Norton out of his name 
agin, I’ll give ye the batin’ of yure 
life!” 





THE SHADOW OF VESUVIUS. 


By BrRoTHER LEo. 


T is a golden day in early summer, 

and we stand high above Naples 
in the belvedere of the old monas- 
tery of San Martino and view the 
city and the bay. Decked out in 
seemingly the most impossible 
colors,—pale pink and shameless 
yellow and flaring scarlet and time- 
toned tints of blue and brown,— 
the houses straggle down the slopes 
to the dusty green of the Villa Com- 
munale and sun themselves upon 
the undulating hills. Below the 


Aquarium the eye can follow the 
line of the Via Caracciolo and the 
Via Partenope along the margin of 
the incredibly blue waters, and can 


discover a picturesqueness in even 
the sinister Castel dell’ Ovo squat- 
ting like some clumsy amphibious 
animal in the shimmering sea. A 
trim French liner, her smokestacks 
a vivid blue-white-and-red and her 
hull all silver white, steams out to- 
ward the ocean; roomy rowboats, 
gay splotches of ocher and maroon, 
flounder about near the shore, and 
out in the bay lateen-sailed craft 
dart hither and yon, and a fleet of 
airplanes, the crackling of their 
motors softened to a soothing purr, 
flit high across the field of vision. 
Beyond the bay backs the gentle 
Peninsola Sorrentina with Castella- 
mare and Sorrento gleaming in the 
afternoon sun. On the other side of 
the hills, we know, lie picturesque 
Amalfi and Ravello and its vener- 
able cathedral higher up the slopes. 
Directly before us is the magic 
island of Capri, its mellowed con- 
tour suggesting a huge Bactrian 


camel wading in the sea; and far 
to the right Pozzuoli, a languishing 
maiden with immemorial eyes, sits 
pensive on the strand. It is all 
beautiful, beautiful beyond words 
and beyond dreams, and amply jus- 
tifies the implications of the fa- 
miliar saying, “Vede Napoli e poi 
mori.” 

“And then die.” Deeply signifi- 
cant, however seemingly discordant 
and incongruous, is that reminder 
of mortality. For the scene as we 
have just pictured it is still incom- 
plete. There is a something, an 
ominous, fuliginous something— 
massive, dusky, portentous—that 
dominates the landscape and the 
seascape, that blots out vast 
stretches of the smiling sky, that 
dwarfs alike the Cathedral of San 
Gennaro in the crowded, hectic city 
and the bulk of Anacapri on the far 
horizon. That something, so vast 
and so momentous, so grim and so 
implacable, so darkly menacing in 
its immobility and so uncannily 
eloquent in its silence, is Vesuvius, 
a gray plume of sluggish smoke 
drooping ever about its lofty somber 
brow. “See Naples, and then die.” 
We may indeed feast our eyes on 
the fair city and the fairer bay and 
on the little towns that cling with 
such fatuous confidence to the 
rugged slopes of the mountain like 
children asleep on the hairy breast 
of a moody giant; but we cannot 
shut out the impression—the im- 
pression so amply fortified by the 
story of the years—that this place, 
beautiful perhaps beyond all other 
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spots on earth, is unceasingly 
threatened, as no other spot on 
earth is threatened, with direful 
annihilation. Naples, in a word, is 
so poignantly beautiful because 
Naples dwells perpetually within 
the shadow of death. 

One remembers other places win- 
some in their pulchritude and 
pathetic by reason of some similar 
menace—Coronado on the Cali- 
fornia coast, which a mad wave of 
the Pacific might in one tragic 
moment sweep from off its silver 
strand; Altdorf in its Alpine valley, 
green and fragrant and melodious 
with bird-songs and bells, which an 
impending avalanche, contemptuous 
of the futile barrier of the Bann- 
wald, might forever crush and si- 
lence—and one wonders if this 
threat of destruction, this grim and 
relentless imminence of death, is 
not an essential condition of beauty 
as we know beauty in this mortal 
world. Barren, possibly, and of no 
practical avail were the attempt to 
eke out existing theories of xsthet- 
ics; but it may well be that an in- 
trinsic characteristic of beauty in 
nature and in art is the minatory 
presence of some irresistible min- 
ister of destruction. 

This notion, it must be confessed, 
runs counter to our inherent beliefs 
and to our academic prejudices. Is 
not beauty eternal? Is not perma- 
nence a necessary note in nature 
and in art? Have we not had 
visions prophetic of the everlasting 
hills? As we sail up the Mediter- 
ranean, do we not thrill at sight of 
the Afric moon because it is so very 
old a moon? Do we not speak glibly 
of immortal Milton and the undying 
appeal of Praxiteles? Are we not 
in accord with Sainte-Beuve when 
he holds that selfsame endurance 
in the midst of a changing world of 
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ideas is of the very nature of a 
classic. Have we not coined a provy- 
erb to the effect that art is long— 
not only in its making but in its 
term of existence—while time is 
fleeting? Is it not a commonplace 
critical dictum that Da Vinci’s 
Mona Lisa is more alive to-day than 
canvases smelling of fresh paint, 
that Shakespeare is more modern 
than this morning’s newspaper? 
Have we not maintained that an 
essential difference between Michel- 
angelo, who wrought in marble, and 
the sculptor at Atlantic City who 
fashions statuary out of wet sand 
is that the Moses in San Pietro in 
Vincoli endures forever while the 
boardwalk Neptune is disintegrated 
by the next incoming tide or at 
least by the winter storms?” And if 
art is not perennial, how can it be 
art? 

And yet, on the other hand, ex- 
perience and common sense make it 
perfectly obvious that in the world 
of nature the forms of beauty are 
in continual flux. Poets—admit- 
tedly close if often unscientific ob- 
servers—are practically unanimous 
in their recognition of the evanes- 
cence of beauty. Through all the 
ages they have chanted dirges to 
the fading of the rose—the last rose 
of summer is so exquisite because 
it is the last; with Shakespeare they 
have envisioned the winter woods 
as 


“Bare, ruined choirs where late the 
sweet birds sang”; 


and from the fallen flower and the 
naked tree they have passed to 
young love and the pretty face and 
have voiced regretful agreement 
with one of the most modern and 
strident of them all when he as- 
sures us that 
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“The prettiest cheek must wrinkle, 
the truest of loves must pass.” 


They have somehow seen—Horace 
in one way and Herrick in another 
—that the rose and the face, the 
tree and the love, are all beautiful, 
and that their beauty is enhanced 
by the very fact of its eventual 
transition. Is it altogether fanciful 
to suppose that youth knowing not 
alteration would be as repulsive and 
grotesque as the interminable tel- 
luric life so appallingly envisaged 
by Swift in his delineation of the 
Yahoos? Life is so beautiful and 
so alluring because, as the wise old 
monk so extensively quoted in the 
Episcopal burial service phrased 
it, “In the midst of life we are 
in death.” Would the drama be 


dramatic were no final curtain to 
fall? 
And the beauty which we discover 


in ruins—in Etruscan art, in ivy- 
crowned castles, in primitive folk 
songs, in old age, in glowing recol- 
lections of “the good old times”— 
does it not veritably depend upon 
this same quality of evanescence? 
To eyes innocent of reconstructive 
vision can the Forum Romanum be 
beautiful, or the fragment of a 
Parthenon frieze, or the fifth-cen- 
tury mosaics in the Church of 
Santa Sabina? Judged according 
to modern standards and irrespec- 
tively of the softening influence of 
rich historic perspective, such 
things would often be found com- 
monplace, meaningless, ugly. But 
to the cultured and knowing mind 
they are invested with “the pathos 
of distance” and are rejuvenated in 
form and outlook and environment; 
and they become truly beautiful to 
us—more beautiful, I think, than 
they ever were to their first ob- 
Servers or even to their creators— 
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because of that which has forever 
passed away. It is something like 
the beauty which enshrines the 
sordid little house where a great 
personality was born or which per- 
fumes the wind-swept churchyard, 
dust-laden and neglected, where the 
ashes of a noble man repose. They 
are beautiful by reason of past as- 
sociations, they are beautiful be- 
cause we know so vividly and so 
poignantly that they are beautiful 
now no more. 

The paradox which we face when 
we reflect on beauty in nature and 
art becomes less paradoxical when 
we recall two facts eminently ger- 
mane to the matter. The first of 
these is that the death of one form 
of beauty is often the birth of an- 
other; and the second is that beauty 
is rarely an isolated phenomenon, 
that it is inextricably blended with 
the thing which we call truth, and 
that accordingly in many instances 
the beauty survives because of its 
intimate association with verity. 
For the amber which preserves the 
fly just as faithfully preserves the 
butterfly. 

The pheenix-like rising of one 
form of loveliness from the ashes 
of another might even be accepted 
as a formula of beauty in nature 
and in life. The leaf falls; and lo, 
divinely tinted in its death, it dances 
a superb bacchanal before the 
autumn wind. The splendor of the 
mellow summer day inevitably 
passes, but to give place to the 
glamour of the perfumed summer 
night; and the procession of the 
seasons, what is it if not at once a 
funeral and a cycle of births? And 
when suns burn out and planets 
freeze and darkness widespread and 
impenetrable descends upon the 
highways of the stars, who dare say 
that from the ruins of the universe 
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we purblindly discern there shall 
issue forth no new and more 
magnificent embodiment of the 
Divine Artist’s creative plan? 
“Whether men or horses or gar- 
ments or any other things which 
may be called beautiful,” says Plato 
in the Phedo, “may they not be 
described as almost always chang- 
ing and hardly ever the same, either 
with themselves or with one an- 
other?” So it is that in the life 
of man the beauty of infancy passes 
inexorably into the beauty of ma- 
turity, and then that larger, stal- 
wart beauty as inevitably declines 
into the exquisite beauty of old age. 
“The blood of martyrs is the seed of 
new Christians.” St. Francis de 
Sales’s project for a society of nuns 
to engage in external works of 


charity is frustrated and killed; but 
a century later the same idea, under 
the guidance of St. Vincent de Paul, 


burgeons into glorious actuality. 
And the beauty of life itself gives 
place to what faith and hope and 
common sense persuade us is the 
incomparably rarer beauty of death. 
What has been so ruthlessly called 
the death agony, what is it if not 
the growing pains of adaptation to 
a larger and more complete and to 
us quite incomprehensible ambient 
of living? 

It is a human characteristic to 
bewail the passing of the beauty 
which we love, even though we 
know or believe that a new and 
more resplendent beauty shall take 
its place. Fausts are we all who 
look for permanence in our delights 
and cry out to the magnolia and the 
starlit night, to the joy of ingenuous 
childhood and the rapture of virgin 
love, “Stay, for thou art fair!” But 
always we cry in vain. For the 
magnolia loses its aromatic odor 
and its immaculate sheen, and the 
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stars pale their fires at the promise 
of the dawn; sophistication sup- 
plants the innocence of childhood, 
and Romeo fares forth to breast 
deep waters and share the expe- 
riences of Hamlet and Othello and 
Lear. “For some there be,” re- 
marks wise old Thomas a Kempis, 
“who so much dote upon life that 
although by labor or by begging 
they can scarce get mere neces- 
saries, yet if they might be able to 
live here always they would care 
nothing at all for the kingdom of 
God.” Bravely and piously said! 
And yet those lovers of the life that 
is do not contemn the joys to be; 
they but seek to render permanent 
the beauty of the land they know. 
Does not the mother in her heart 
of hearts think of her bearded son 
as her baby boy, the bent and white- 
haired grandfather in life’s sweetest 
confidence call his frail and with- 
ered wife his little sweetheart? 
Voices these that make articulate 
the desire of humanity for stability 
in the flowing vesture which beauty 
assumes. 

If the transition of one form of 
beauty into another might be con- 
sidered a formula of nature, the 
consolidation of beauty with truth 
might be regarded as a formula of 
art. Certain forms of art and cer- 
tain works of art subsist—relatively 
—for a long time; some of them 
even are held, under a sort of poetic 
license, to be immortal; and such 
forms and such individual master- 
pieces are necessarily and inevitably 
characterized by beauty. Their 
beauty is real and essential to 
them; and yet it is not their beauty 
which keeps them alive. The en- 
during artist must verily be a lover 
of beauty, a creator of beauty; but 
to be more than the idle singer of 
an empty day he must be with 
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Dante no timid friend to truth. For 
truth is lasting. 

We see but in a glass darkly, and 
I do not doubt that in the eternal 
view of things our concepts of what 
we are pleased to call truth may 
prove as fleeting and transitory as 
our concepts of what we are pleased 
to call beauty; but relatively, and 
as we behold them with our limited 
earthly vision, while the things of 
beauty are transitory the things of 
truth are permanent. The Psalmist 
gave voice to a profound human 
conviction and to a fact of mun- 
dane experience: “The truth of the 
Lord remaineth forever.” There will 
always be Pilates to ask, “What is 
truth?” even as there will always be 
Tolstoys and Kiplings to ask, 
“What is art?” But the mass of 
reflecting humanity will continue 
to think of truth as a rock, a fun- 
dament, an imperishable thing amid 
shifting theories and vagarious con- 
jectures and diverse experiments. 
Truth possesses stability if anything 
in human experience does. 

A great thinker utters a truth, 
and his saying endures. If he is 
merely a thinker, it endures as a 
commonplace, a homely proverb; 
if he is an artist, it endures as a 
think of beauty, as a sublimation of 
human experience; but in either 
case it endures. Aristotle, for in- 
stance, “the master of those who 
know,” but merely a thinker for 
all that, declared that the drama 
must have a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. That statement was 
true in his day, and—notwithstand- 
ing the perversity of parlor play- 
wrights intent on some new thing 
—it is equally true in our day; it 
is as obvious as the simpler proposi- 
tions in Euclid. And Shakespeare, 
who was both thinker and artist, 
declared that 
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“The lunatic, the lover and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact.” 


That statement was and is likewise 
true, but it is not a commonplace. 
Neither is it obvious. It is truth: 
touched with poetic fire and may 
baffle minds unused to kindle on 
contact with Promethean heat. It 
is, too, a thing of beauty; and 
a thing of beauty is a joy forever 
only when it is also a thing of 
truth. 

All forms of art are necessarily 
mediums wherein are caught and 
fixed visions of beauty; but certain 
forms of art, by reason of conven- 
tion and tradition or by reason of 
their very nature, are not to any 
appreciable extent mediums in 


which are preserved perceptions of 
truth. And the art which does not 
exemplify the consolidation of truth 
with beauty is the art which in this 
world of unending and relentless 


transition is most transitory of all. 
The dance is an apposite illustra- 
tion. It embodies a vision of beauty 
and, like all other authentic mani- 
festations of the artistic impulse, 
evokes in the beholders an emotion 
of enlargement, of purification, of 
delight. Yet even in the height of 
their enjoyment the spectators are 
subtly conscious of its flux, and 
when the dance is finished the 
dance is definitely done. You can- 
not redance as you can reread. It 
is like some joy of distant childhood 
or the morning song of the lark or 
the magic of moonlight in mid- 
ocean, one of those emotional 
ecstasies which in actuality can 
never be duplicated and which 
henceforth can exist only in reful- 
gent memories or _ insubstantial 
dreams. And this is so because the 
dance is concerned entirely with 
beauty and not at all with truth. 
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Far otherwise is the case with 
such an art form as the poem. For 
the poem endures—the words of it 
and the rhythm of it, the purely ob- 
jective elements of it—in the mem- 
ory of its hearers or in the symbolic 
form of written language, and it 
can be recalled at will and trans- 
mitted from generation to genera- 
tion, and after the lapse of centuries 
can arouse emotions analogous to 
the emotions it kindled when first 
it fell on mortal ears. And this is 
so because the poem, while neces- 
sarily concerned with beauty, is 
almost invariably likewise con- 
cerned with truth. 

And so it is with other forms of 
art. A noble building, for instance, 
has an idea behind it, an idea which 
in some way is a perception of es- 
sential truth; and the purpose of 
the architect is to set forth that 
idea in terms of structural beauty. 


But since stone is less plastic a 
material than paint or living words, 


the architect ordinarily cannot 
achieve the multiformity of beauty 
or the nuances of truth which the 
painter or the poet can convey. That 
may be why architecture possesses 
relatively less endurance than lit- 
erature. For that it is less enduring 
is, I think, fairly well established. 
At mention of ruins we think first 
and especially of architectural 
ruins; and often the most ruinous 
are those which have undergone 
restoration. One of the most dis- 
illusioning experiences faced by the 
traveler in Europe is supplied by 
the contemplation of what time and 
the elements, of what friends and 
enemies, of what plague, famine, 
and war, have done to the venerable 
churches, memorials, and public 
buildings in Continental cities. 
Many of them lasted for centuries, 
and even to-day some husk or ves- 
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tige of them remains; but they are, 
rigorously regarded, far from being 
the buildings they were when first 
their towers pierced the sky. Clut- 
tered as it is with the corpses, how- 
ever impressive and illustrious, of 
architectural triumphs from which 
the spirit of life has departed, the 
so-called Eternal City is in reality 
the City of the Dead. Works of 
architecture often endure for an 
appreciable time, but they do not 
endure for what in our finite way 
we call forever. And they do not 
endure forever because architecture 
is notably limited in its ability to 
transmit notions of truth. Immor- 
tality indeed it promises to itself 
and to the world, but the spirit of 
history with sympathetic cynicism 
holds aloft a glass wherein is re- 
flected the implacable menace of 
eventual mutilation and decay. 

To retort that poems die because 
memories falter or manuscripts 
fade, that buildings fall to ruin be- 
cause poor material or incompetent 
workmanship was employed in their 
construction, is to claim parity with 


those students who attempt to ex- 


plain every development and every 
retrogression in the career of the hu- 
man race on the theory of the ma- 
terialistic conception of history. Be- 
cause there are profiteers are there 
then no patriots? And because the 
property of rain is to wet and of fire 
to burn must there be no rapture 
in a sunrise of Corot’s? Of struc- 
tures both immaterial and physi- 
cal—of poems and public buildings 
—some abide longer than others. 
Why? Let the gentiles rage, but to 
the man who believes in an Infinite 
God and in a finite soul it is not so 
difficult to see that even as not by 
bread alone doth man live, so not 
by reason of material conditions 
solely do great works of art outlive 
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the perturbations of the ages. And 
it is because of the varying degrees 
in which they body forth the ani- 
mating and preserving spirit of 
some aspect or other of truth that 
Theocritus outlives Apuleius, that 
Velasquez stands while Romney 
falls, that the Winged Victory 
triumphs over the death of empires 
and Epstein’s Hudson Memorial in 
Hyde Park is stillborn, that the 
Pantheon calmly watches the cen- 
turies come and go and a New York 
office building is torn down by the 
very generation that has fashioned 
its skeleton of steel. 

“All things are passing, God never 
changeth.” We resent the decline 


of beauty in the sunset and the rose 
—resent it and are pained at it, and 
hence the delicious anguish the con- 
templation of things beautiful im- 
poses—for we feel, however unrea- 
sonably in the light of philosophy 


and faith, that what is good to look 
upon should never vanish or decay. 
How are we to know, unless indeed 
we lift our hearts and foreheads to 
the stars, that while the visible 
forms of beauty change and dete- 
riorate, there dwells behind them 
and beyond them the Beauty In- 
finite, Eternal and Unchanged? 
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“They are but broken lights of 
Thee, 

And Thou, O Lord, art more than 
they.” 


The color concerto of a walled 
garden, the comeliness of a child, 
the symmetry of Cologne Cathedral, 
the trumpet-like splendor of the 
Rubens room in the Uffizi Gallery, 
the exotic delicacy of one of Pierre 
Loti’s prose idyls—all are as the 
reflections of wold and holm and 
storied turrets on the placid surface 
of a slowly moving stream. A 
hurtled stone, a sudden shower, the 
wind’s caprice, will distort and de- 
flect those mirrored effigies or even 
blot them out; but the objects they 
imperfectly image remain  un- 
touched and steadfast alike through 
the darkling terrors of the thun- 
der and the crimson jubilation of 
the dawn. The One Beauty is 
changeless and permanent, the 
many changing and _ transitory. 
And the many—the “changing 
things” of Plato—dwell always 
beneath the shadow of some menac- 
ing Vesuvius because they are but 
the fluctuating and imperfect like- 
ness of the Beauty which men call 
God. 








THE TRUTH THAT IS WORSE THAN A LIE. 


By WILLIAM WALSH. 


OME cynic whose name I have 

forgotten once said the greatest 
calamity that ever befell the human 
race was the invention of printing; 
for previously the liar had a com- 
paratively limited audience, but now 
he can disseminate his lies, in all 
the sanctity of print, to the farthest 
corners of the world, where they 
are seldom overtaken by laggard 
truth. Well, a cynic must have his 
little joke. It is true that lies mul- 
tiply; but in the long run—say in 
five hundred or a thousand years— 
the truth is bound to catch up. How 
many people believe in Fox’s Book 
of Martyrs? Where is the ignora- 
mus who would subpena Titus 
Oates to the bar of history? Or 
who nowadays is not aware that 
Maria Monk and the truth had not 
even a bowing acquaintance? All 
lies, give them time enough, will 
end where they belong—in the pit 
of oblivion. 

Previously the lies were more 
commonly believed by intelligent 
persons like Gladstone, while now 
they are left, for the most part, to 
morons, quacks, and half-baked 
fanatics. To a person well in- 
structed and possessing a normal 
intellect, a lie is (or ought to be) 
as obvious as the moon. Like its 
diabolical father, it has horns and a 
tail which betray it even under a 
frock coat and a two-quart hat. The 
faint odor of brimstone hovers 
about it; worm-like, it leaves a 
slight trail of slime across a white 
page, and if we could see its color, 
I am sure it would be black, with 


yellow and pink stripes on it. The 
liar is like the murderer. The per- 
fect lie, like the perfect murder, 
is still to be perpetrated. For just 
as the slayer leaves a thumb-print, 
a pair of glasses, a handkerchief, or 
a drop of blood to call down ven- 
geance upon him, so the liar, in 
the long run, denounces himself. 
There is some inconsistency, he lies 
too often, his lie is too smooth or 
too big, he attacks too good a man, 
he leaves behind him some incon- 
venient forgotten fact on which his 
tale is at last punctured. Even 
those who profit by his lies come to 
despise him, and he is left naked 
and alone in the final illumination 
of truth. No; we have little to fear 
from liars. To believe that lies 
ultimately triumph over truth 
would be no doubt the final con- 
quest of good over evil. The Devil, 
as usual, is what Ben Jonson called 
him—an ass. 

But unhappily the lie is not the 
only medium for the distortion and 
confusion of truth. More danger- 
ous than the deliberate and skillful 
liar is the man of irreproachable 
veracity and sincerity who thinks 
illogically or from false premises 
which he accepts as truth, and 
whose influence is all the more evil 
by reason of the very qualities 
which make him admirable as a 
man. A half-truth in the mouth of 
an earnest and likable man is an 
instrument more terrible than any 
lie. Martin Luther would have done 
far less damage to modern civiliza- 
tion, had he been a deliberate liar, 














instead of a passionate man who 
probably believed that every word 
he spoke on the subject of religion 
was the truth, and was able to con- 
vince good men of his sincerity. 
And the world to-day is full of 
earnest and energetic people who go 
about persuading others of a 
thousand theories, each of which 
has its grain of truth and its bushel 
of untruth or misinformation. Large 
numbers of men and women un- 
trained in logic accept’ these 
prophets at their face value. The 
more intelligent become cynical, 
agnostic, and impervious to truth 
from any source. Thus the sincere 
purveyor of falsehood or semi- 
falsehood does a double hurt to the 
cause he imagines himself to be ad- 
vancing. 

For this evil it is customary, par- 
ticularly in academic circles, to 
blame the newspapers. Heaven 
knows, and no one will acknowledge 
it more quickly than a newspaper- 
man, that the press has crimes 
enough to answer for. But if news 
stories misrepresent and exaggerate, 
and if editorials defend bad causes 
with equivocation and sophistry, 
there is at least the excuse of haste; 
a man cannot be a philosopher who 
has to formulate his opinions be- 
tween two editions. But from col- 
lege instructors and magazine 
writers, who have a certain amount 
of leisure for the assembling of 
data and the sifting of conclusions, 
we have a right to expect more. Yet 
these, the accusers of the poor 
journalist, are themselves guilty of 
the same offense, without a similar 
excuse. Pick up any of the more 
expensive magazines; read _ the 
articles of men who hold “chairs” 
in leading universities and mold the 
thought of college graduates, and 
you will find plenty of absurdities, 
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dressed in more solemn and respect- 
able garments. 

These men are not liars. They 
have got hold of the truth by the 
tail, but some one has greased the 
tail, and it slips out of their in- 
quisitive fingers. 

Pick up a copy of the Atlantic 
Monthly at random on a library 
shelf; turn the pages expectantly; 
pause at an article written two or 
three years ago by Mrs. Katharine 
Fullerton Gerould. The name being 
familiar, for you have seen it in 
several of the best magazines, and 
perhaps associate it with a lively 
colloquial style, a keen eye, and an 
interesting mind, you sit down and 
read the article. It is a discussion 
of the modern restlessness in mar- 
riage, and an attempt to suggest a 
remedy in the form of more uniform 
divorce laws, and in some cases 
easier divorce. To support her plea 
for divorce, Mrs. Gerould quotes 
John Milton’s historic pamphlet, ad- 
vocating divorce on the ground of 
incompatibility. The casual reader 
is impressed by the testimony of a 
great poet, a man of the highest 
probity, one reputed to have been 
austere, almost ascetic, in his pri- 
vate life, above the reproach of slan- 
der, the master of himself and of a 
noble art. Certainly here was a con- 
servative in matters of morality— 
this blind Puritan turning in his old 
age to the contemplation of things 
heavenly and eternal and to the slow 
fabrication of an immortal music. 

Mrs. Gerould uses him as a wit- 
ness for the prosecution. The in- 
stitution of marriage is on trial, and 
Mr. Milton says that incompatibles 
ought not to live together, but ought 
to be free to separate and remarry. 
There is no attorney for the de- 
fense. The average reader naturally 
gives his verdict for the prosecution. 
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It is an unjust verdict. 

Mrs. Gerould has told no lie. She 
has misrepresented no one. She has 
merely quoted what Milton wrote 
and published. And yet she has 
been false to the truth; not in what 
she has said, but in what she has 
neglected to say. She has omitted 
the circumstances under which Mil- 
ton wrote his tract. After a sudden 
and brief courtship, this irascible 
Puritan brought home a charming 
Royalist bride. Only three weeks 
later she left him, and returned to 
her parents; presumably, say the 
biographers, because they differed 
in their political and religious opin- 
ions. Milton, angry and hurt, wrote 
his tract demanding a relaxation of 
the English divorce law to include 
incompatibility of temperament as 
a cause. He was hardly in a state 
of mind conducive to impartial rea- 
soning on a weighty matter. But 


let us waive that argument; let us 
concede that it was natural for him 
to feel and think as he did, and 
(what is not proved) that the lady 


was entirely to blame. But let us 
also follow the case to its conclusion 
and see what came of it. Milton 
did not get his divorce. Two years 
later the lady returned to his roof. 
He received her willingly. And 
until the death of Mrs. Milton these 
two incompatible persons lived to- 
gether, probably as happily as a 
man of his disposition could have 
lived with any one. She bore him 
four children—a son who died in 
infancy, and three daughters. With 
these facts in court as exhibits, one 
is moved to inquire whether three 
weeks of misunderstanding should 
be weighed against a lifetime of av- 
erage coéperation and probably the 
average assortment of joys and sor- 
rows. One is curious to know what 
Milton would have said of incom- 
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patibility thirty years later. Of this 
sequel Mrs. Gerould says nothing. 

At Columbia University there was 
a teacher of psychology who was 
something of an authority in his 
subject. Three or four years ago | 
had the pleasure of meeting him in 
connection with some _ scholastic 
business, and we had lunch to- 
gether. The opportunity of getting 
first-hand the ideas of a doctor of 
philosophy pleased me; I wanted to 
know more of the “new psychol- 
ogy”; I hoped to learn something 
that might broaden my vision and 
correct the deficiencies of an edu- 
cation which did not include a 
Ph.D. I listened eagerly, putting in 
a question now and then. My august 
acquaintance talked of various mat- 
ters, and at last, apparently stimu- 
lated by my interest, confided to me 
that he was about to begin work on 
a book which he thought would be 
a significant contribution to modern 
ethics. “All the old systems of mo- 
rality have broken down and are in 
the scrap heap,” he said. “Human- 
ity is groping for a new formula. 
This new morality must avoid the 
pitfalls of the old. It must be fitted 
for all people. I think I’ve solved 
the problem.” 

I felt like a man about to hear a 
new revelation. The thought that 
all religions and philosophies had 
failed and must be discarded de- 
pressed me. Like a blindfolded man 
walking the plank over the sea of 
modern unrest, I was ready to grasp 
the nearest straw. If only some one 
would extend a hand to steady my 
steps and guide me back to the 
deck! And here was this kindly 
professor about to give me a sub- 
stitute for the outworn wisdom of 
the ages—a new morality for all 
people. I asked, almost breath- 
lessly, what it might be. 
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“The point is,” he explained Morality is legislation of a sort. It 
solemnly, “that no two people are _ is the foundation of all law. It is 
exactly alike in any particular. the human perception and applica- 
There are millions, billions of view- tion of a divine principle; humanly 
points on any one question. To speaking, it is the recognition of a 
judge a man fairly, we must get at fact by the common sense of the 
his particular point of view. Con- mass of mankind. Theft is inju- 
sequently, any system of morality rious to all against whom it is prac- 
that is to be at all fair must include _ ticed; therefore the vast majority 
every possible point of view. It of human beings, at all times and 
must include all points of view. in all places, have agreed to con- 
Heretofore all the systems of mo- demn it, and to punish the thief. 
rality have considered humanity in If a large percentage of the people 
the mass—the majority. But the approved of theft, it would be as 
individual’s time is at hand. My difficult to catch thieves as it now 
book will suggest a system of in- is to prevent the sale of alcoholic 
dividual morality. The peculiar beverages. “Individual morality” 
needs and make-up of each in- applied to theft must mean that 
dividual shall determine his con- each thief is to be his own judge; 
duct. He shall be judged by the _ if he feels that he had a good motive 
laws of his own nature.” for stealing, well and good—it must 

Individual morality! How inno- mean that, or it means nothing. One 
cently those words chime upon the needs only to apply this “principle” 
ear! Shades of Rousseau and Walt to specific cases to perceive that ”in- 
Whitman! Individual morality! dividual morality” boils down to 
The idea was too much to assimilate “Do as you please.” 
at one sitting. I asked a few feeble The very etymology of the word 
questions, made a few feeble objec- “morality” indicates that it had its 
tions. He swept them all away. It origin in the needs of the mass, not 
was a new idea, he explained, to of the individual. The Latin word 
which one’s mind had to become mos, moris, means a custom—that 
gradually accustomed. Like the which people in general approve. 
Einstein theory—stupendous, rev- And custom, let us admit, has often 
olutionary. One must cut oneself been cruel to individuals. A law 
loose from all medieval points of which safeguards the happiness of 
view, which still dominated our millions may work injustice to a 
vulgar morality. At this point I few. But the wisdom of mankind 
confessed that I was a Catholic. He has found no way to bridge over 
raised his eyebrows. He did not say the tragic gulf which in exceptional 
what he thought—he was too polite. instances separates the public and 
But I could see it in his eye. He the private interest. If you con- 
was thinking, “Ah, that explains sider the one before the many, you 
your obtuseness.” He gave me up sacrifice the many. If you protect 
for lost. I was medieval. He the many, you may injure the one. 
changed the subject. Like it or not, that is one of the 

It is hardly necessary to point conditions of human civilized life. 
out that the words “individual All civilization rests upon order; 
morality” are a contradiction in and order presupposes law; and law, 
terms. There is no such animal. in its very essence, involves the 
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coercion of some individuals for the 
benefit of many more. You can 
have order, or you can have an- 
archy, but you cannot have both, 
any more than a wheel can stand 
still and turn around at the same 
time. Individual morality is about 
as possible as chaste lechery, honest 
thievery, affectionate murder, or 
truthful lying. 

As I reread these last two para- 
graphs, I am tempted to delete 
them, out of compassion for the 
reader who may wonder why I go 
to such pains to kill a dead cat. 
To the average Catholic, and to 
many others, the universality of law 
is a platitude that needs no proof. 
Such persons will be inclined to 
laugh at the pompous pretentious- 
ness of terms like “individual mo- 
rality,” and let it go at that. But it 
is no laughing matter when one dis- 
covers that the muddy thinking of 
“individual moralists” is translated 
into action, not merely in personal 
affairs, but in public matters in- 
volving life and death. Loeb and 
Leopold, the young intellectuals 
who killed a youth merely to enjoy 
the sensations of a murderer, were 
committed to prison instead of 
being hanged, because Clarence 
Darrow argued that they were not 
like ordinary people. Through 
vicious reading and associations 
they had become pathological de- 
generates; therefore the court must 
take their point of view into con- 
sideration, and excuse them from 
being hanged. The court did, and 
they were not hanged. Better men 
have been hanged before and since 
for more excusable crimes; men, 
however, who lacked money, or the 
services of a lawyer skilled in ap- 
pealing with telling sophistry to one 
of the most pernicious sentimentali- 
ties of modern times. To test the 
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morality of Mr. Darrow’s ethical 
principles, merely apply them to 
various cases at random. Here is 
a man who murders his wife; the 
court should remember that he was 
frightened when a boy, and had 
muddled his brain with bad gin 
until his point of view gradually 
shifted, and he thought he was 
doing the right thing. This thief 
has been listening to Communist 
orators, and from his personal point 
of view is quite justified in taking 
our purses. There is no crime so 
base that it cannot be justified by 
an elastic system of “individual” 
morality. 

These are only two instances of 
the sort of shabby logic that is con- 
fusing the minds of men in this be- 
wildering age. It is to be found in 
every periodical, to be heard on 
every platform. Nor is it fair to 
indulge in the smug assumption 
that Catholics are immune from the 
disease. I once heard a noted Cath- 
olic publicist whose writings are 
fairly logical and coherent, arguing 
from a platform that Greek civiliza- 
tion was superior on the whole to 
ours, because (among other rea- 
sons) the people at the Olympic 
games used to listen with pleasure 
to the reading of great poems, plays, 
and histories by their authors; and 
he added derisively, “Can you im- 
agine a historian nowadays reading 
his works to an attentive audience 
in the Yale Bowl after the Harvard 
game? No, I cannot imagine it, for 
the simple reason that we have the 
printing press, and books are so 
cheap and so common that every- 
one who wants them can have 
them. We don’t have to sit in the 
Yale Bowl to get our history. That 
was a pertinent fact which the 
lecturer, doubtless in the haste of 
oral composition, forgot to mention. 
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Mark Twain is another who had 
his muddy moments. His Autobiog- 
raphy contains an apparently seri- 
ous disquisition on “The Character 
of Man,” in which this profound 
thought emerges with all the bitter- 
ness that so frequently lay behind 
Mr. Clemens’s levity: 


“Concerning Man—he is too large 
a subject to be treated as a whole; 
so I will merely discuss a detail or 
two of him at this time. I desire 
to contemplate him from this point 
of view—this premise: that he was 
not made for any useful purpose, 
for the reason that he hasn’t served 
any: that he was most likely not 
even made intentionally; and that 
his working himself up out of the 
oyster bed to his present position 
was probably matter of surprise and 
regret to the Creator. . . . For his 
history, in all climes, all ages and 
all circumstances, furnishes oceans 
and continents of proof that of all 
the creatures that were made he 
is the most detestable. Of the entire 
brood he is the only one—the soli- 
tary one—that possesses malice. 

“That is the basest of all in- 
stincts, passions, vices—the most 
hateful. That one thing puts him 
below the rats, the grubs, the 
trichine. He is the only creature 
that inflicts pain for sport, know- 
ing it to be pain... . All creatures 
kill—there seems to be no excep- 
tion; but of the whole list, man is 
the only one that kills for fun; he 
is the only one that kills in malice, 
the only one that kills for revenge. 
Also—in all the list he is the only 
creature that has a nasty mind.” 


Mark becomes even more atra- 
biliar as he enumerates the decep- 
tions to which the human race is a 
prey. It is a lie, he says, “that 


there is heroism in man; that he is 
not mainly made up of malice and 
treachery; that he is sometimes not 
a coward; that there is something 
about him that ought to be per- 
petuated—in heaven, or hell, or 
somewhere. . . . that I am I, and 
you are you; that we are units, in- 
dividuals, and have natures of our 
own, instead of being the tail end 
of a tapeworm eternity of ancestors 
extending in linked procession back 
and back and back—to our source 
in the monkeys.” 

All this bilious nonsense has a 
sophomoric ring to it. It is a drop 
of truth in a bucketful of sophistry. 
A child who has read the Baltimore 
Catechism is better grounded in 
philosophy than this amateur 
thinker who sagely advances theo- 
ries discarded by wise men thou- 
sands of years ago. Here is a man 
who cannot believe in the goodness 
and wisdom of God on the author- 
ity of Jesus Christ, but has no dif- 
ficulty in concluding that man is 
the descendant of the monkey and 
the oyster, on the authority of two 
or three scientists and a miscella- 
neous collection of half-identified 
bones. Here is a man who can see 
malice and detect lies, but cannot 
perceive the harmony that pervades 
all nature; cannot see the heroism 
and beauty of the human soul when 
it becomes part of that harmony 
through the exercise of its own will; 
cannot see that man’s ability to be 
lower than a beast is only the pen- 
alty he pays for the privilege he has 
of being far greater than a beast. 
A good humorist, evidently, can be 
a poor philosopher. 

But it ought to be admitted, in all 
charity, that the perfectly logical 
thinker is still to be born. Flaws 
have been picked in the reasoning 
of Plato, Duns Scotus, Leibnitz, and 
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Hegel—in fact, it was a great phil- 
osopher, Kant, who demonstrated 
by the exercise of his reason how 
futile and misleading all reason can 
be. The present writer, who is not 
even an apprentice philosopher, 
ought to be the last one to find fault 
with the ratiocination of his bet- 
ters. For he himself, in the very 
act of pointing out their mistakes, 
has been guilty of a similar error. 


TO THE “SENSELESS MAN” 


This whole paper is based upon a 
false premise—the notion that it is 
worth the pains to point out other 
people’s mistakes, in the hope of 
helping some one to avoid them; the 
fallacy that we learn by the mis- 
takes of others. It is not so, 
Prejudice and passion and stupid- 
ity will cloud the reasoning of man 
as long as his soul is shackled to 
clay. 





TO THE “SENSELESS MAN.” 


By HuGu F. Biunt, LL.D. 


“Senseless man, that which thou sowest is not quickened, 


except it die first.” 


—1 Cor. xv. 36. 


You have no faith in immortality? 
Yea, you may crush me with your arguments; 
You are so learned, while I have no sense 
For mental twists of your philosophy. 
I wonder if God only lets them see 
His truth who vie with His omnipotence 
And fancy them omniscient, while the dense 
Of brain remain in ignorance—like me. 


I need no argument to feel the sun, 
No system to convince me of the rain, 
That burgeon wheat seed even through the slime. 
There is no seed that ever may outrun 
The urge that driveth me in spite of pain— 
Knowing that death is but God’s planting time. 





THE EPIC OF THE PEASANT.: 


By CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


HE kawiarnia of Warsaw is the 

coffee house of Berlin all over 
again, but charged with a voltage of 
gayety that makes the German 
gathering place seem funereal. At 
a Warsaw kawiarnia, where you 
may have your herbata in such 
aromatic tides that mere “tea” 


seems too tame a word to translate, 
or your kawa, as you like—biala 
(kawa biala is literally “white cof- 
fee,” with cream) or czarny, straight 
black in the French fashion; you 
may have also, any time you drop 
in, a taste of life, any flavor—polit- 


ical, literary, scientific, social, 
what not. Everyone goes to the 
coffee house in Poland; everybody 
meets everybody else there; and 
everybody talks about everything. 

We were having the literary 
flavor. The Poles are next only to 
the Russians in their love of dis- 
cussing books and men exhaus- 
tively, and their coffee houses are 
all salons and soirées of astonishing 
discursiveness. Shakespeare (they 
are Shakespeare “fans”; Joseph 
Conrad’s father was one of the most 
ardent, an assiduous translator of 
the English bard), Goethe, Schiller 
—Maria Stuart was just then on the 
boards in a beautiful revival,—Jack 
London and Ibsen, Hamsun and 
Booth Tarkington—also, Clarence 
was playing at the time, with Ar- 
nold Bennett and Avery Hopwood 
iThe Peasants. From the Polish of Ladislas 


Reymont. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 4 
Vols. $2.50 each. 


I. 


in neighboring theaters. There was 
no limit to the talk. I remarked 
about this; I hadn’t known such 
lively hours at home in America, 
not even in Greenwich Village; and 
my remark led one of our company 
to reopen his copy of Reymont’s 
Comédienne, which he had been 
showing me. He read a page: 


“‘But Shakespeare is the whole 
universe. We can merely contem- 
plate him, never understand him.’ 

‘And Schiller?’ 

‘A Utopian; an echo of the en- 
cyclopedists and the French Rev- 
olution. He represents aristocracy, 
order, German doctrinarianism and 
pathetic wearisome declamation.’ 

‘And Goethe?’ 

‘That means only Faust. But 
Faust is so complicated a machine 
that since the death of the inventor 
no one knows how to wind it up or 
start it going. The commentators 
push the wheels, take it apart, clean 
it and dust it, but the machine will 
not go, and already it is rusting a 
little.’ 

‘And Shelley and Byron?’ 

‘Aha! Byron! Byron slapped 
England’s face with masterpieces. 
And Shelley? The poet of the ele- 
ments, not for us mortals. .. . Ibsen 
makes a queer impression on me. 
He foreshadows something mightier 
than himself. As regards the new- 
est overpraised and over-advertised 
Germans, Sudermann & Co., they 
are merely a loud prating about 
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small things. They want to con- 
vince the world, for instance, that 
it is unnecessary to wear suspenders 
with your trousers because you can 
sometimes wear trousers without 
suspenders.’ ” 


This is the way they talk things 
over, discussing everything, in a 
Polish kawiarnia. The _ infinite 
variety of their cerebrations be- 
guiles one for hours. 


“*And that’s Reymont for you!’ 
my companion said _ enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘He can talk about anything, 
this Reymont. Just see what he has 
written—“thrillers,” as you Ameri- 
cans call them—he has lived in 
America, maybe that’s where he 
learned, yes?—first class “thrill- 
ers,” like The Opium Smokers and 
The Vampire, with their scenes set 
in the London underworld. . . . O, 
he knows his London! Historical 
novels—one of them a big thing, 
The Year 1794; stories of the thea- 
tre like The Comédienne and Lilly 
—he was an actor once; books like 
The Dreamer and Ferments, every- 
day life of the everyday man, the 
toiler—he knows all about that, 
too; he drudged at clerking in rail- 
way offices and stores .. . and then 
there is The Promised Land, his 
first big work,—the cotton mills, 
you know. And of course The 
Peasants... .’” 


Reymont, to-day recognized as the 
premier novelist of Poland, and 
winner of the 1925 Nobel Prize for 
Literature, is usually referred to as 
a peasant, even in his native coun- 
try; and now, with his fame made 
universal by The Peasants, and his 
place in literature become fixed by 
his recent death, this description of 
him will very likely persist and 
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grow into legend. In Poland, as in 
other countries of Europe, there are 
not a few peasants who have at- 
tained greatness in public affairs, in 
the professions, in art and litera- 
ture; as witness Wawrzyniak, the 
agriculturist and financier who, 
with his system of rural banks and 
coéperatives, literally saved West- 
ern Poland from complete German 
exploitation. Or there is Kaspro- 
wicz, the foremost poet of modern 
Poland, Dean of the School of Lit- 
erature in the University of Lwow, 
translator of -Keats, Shelley, and 
now of Shakespeare, the Govern- 
ment itself sponsoring this latest 
work of his so that the schools of 
the Republic shall be supplied with 
an authentic and uniform edition 
of the bard. Or there is Witos, 
twice prime minister, but still a 
“dirt farmer,” with his four cows, 
two horses, and twenty-eight acres 
of Galician land (a large farm in 
those parts, for a peasant). These 
all are real peasants. But Reymont 
was not a peasant, strictly speaking. 
His ancestors were among those 
who, some generations ago, became 
landed proprietors. Nevertheless, 
they were poor—and they were 
patriotic, which was still worse for 
the pocketbook in the days of the 
partitions; so that the life of the 
author was practically the life of 
the peasant boy, tilling the soil, 
herding the cows, toiling from sun- 
up to moonrise to help wrest a sub- 
sistence from the soil. Having 
secured only what schooling he 
could against the odds of Russian 
tutelage, which forbade the use of 
the native tongue (he was contin- 
ually being suspended and expelled 
for violating that rule), he was 
really self-educated. He never grad- 
uated or won a degree. 

No wonder, then, that Reymont’s 
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writings have the flavor of the soil 
in them, and all the patience and 
back-breaking weariness of the 
struggle with elemental things. This 
is his dominant note. He is pre- 
occupied with the peasant. Even 
in The Comédienne (the only other 
Reymont book, besides The Peas- 
ants, so far translated into Eng- 
lish), relating the story of an ob- 
secure actress, taking us behind the 
scenes of the second-rate barn- 
storming playhouses of provincial 
towns, redolent of grease paint— 
even there he could not forget the 
smell of the turned furrow. In fact, 
in this book occurs perhaps the best 
single passage Reymont has written 
concerning the man of the soil, 
summing up in one paragraph the 
whole cycle of his life. This passage 
may be taken as the keynote of all 
Reymont’s writings and as the 
specific theme of his Nobel Prize 
novel. 


“The peasant boy is like a wild 
unbridled colt, like the irresistible 
urge of the Spring. In the prime of 
his manhood he is like the Summer, 
a physical potentate, hard as the 
earth, baked by the July sun, grey 
as his fallows and pastures, slow 
as the ripening of the grain. 
Autumn corresponds entirely to the 
old age of the peasant—that des- 
perate ugly old age, with its bleared 
eyes and earthy complexion, like the 
ground beneath the plow. It lacks 
the strength, and goes about in 
tattered garments, like the earth 
that has been reft of the bulk of its 
fruits, with only a few dried and 
yellow stalks sticking out here and 
there in the potato fields; the peas- 
ant is already slowly returning to 
the earth whence he sprung, the 
earth which itself becomes dumb 
and silent after the harvest and lies 
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there in the pale Autumn sunlight, 
quiet, passive and drowsy... . 
Afterward comes Winter; the peas- 
ant in his white coffin, in his new 
boots and clean shirt, lies down to 
rest in that earth which has, like 
him, arrayed itself in a white 
shroud of mist and has fallen to 
sleep—that earth whose life he was 
a part of, which he unconsciously 
loved, and together with which he 
dies, as cold and hard as those ice- 
covered furrows that nourished 
him.” 


II. 


But Reymont’s scope, as we have 
seen, is wider than the field of the 
peasant,—expansive, even vast, as 
that field is,—embracing the whole 
drama of man’s primitive struggle 
to emerge from the soil. He fol- 
lows man, out of the fallow, into 
the social vortex, marking with deep 
insight and a profound and tender 
sensitiveness the tragedy of life as 
it develops from the simple straight 
line of the plowed furrow to the 
complex pattern of industry and 
machinery. Though not formally 
so planned, it might be said that in 
his three most important books 
Reymont produced a trilogy of 
man’s rise from the soil, his de- 
‘parture from the hut, his final los- 
‘ing himself in the higher strata—or 
is it the lower?—of social progress. 

In The Peasants, the last to be 
written of these three works, we 
have the soil itself. This four- 
volume epic, which at times in its 
large cyclic movement touches the 
full tangent of poetry, is scarcely a 
novel at all in the present sense of 
the term. But it is a novel in the 
exact sense; it gives us news of life. 
And it fulfills the highest canon of 
art, in that it not only reveals life, 
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but contributes to it. In _ the 
modern sense, too, it has no plot. 
But such a subject as it treats re- 
quires no plotting, so far as mere 
literary invention goes; all it re- 
quires is art, and that, again, it has 
in round measure—the simple art 
of selection and codérdination. Its 
plot is life itself; particularly that 
expansive sector of life which em- 
braces the complete existence of 
man in his most primitive relation— 
his relation to the earth which gives 
him sustenance. 

One could dilate on the political 
significance of Reymont’s Peasants 
as a revelation of the soul, the inner 
being, stark real, of that strange 
figure (to us in America very 


strange) which has lately risen, in 
Europe, straight out of the sod, to 
take a leading place among the lords 
and governors of nations. 
peasant has risen. 


For the 
He is a world 
figure to-day, one to be reckoned 
with, with his majorities in the par- 
liaments of Eastern Europe, and the 
word for peace or war in large 
measure left for him to say. It will 
profit us to take a long look at this 
peasant, to see what sort of creature 
he is. We can study him at close 
range in Reymont’s book, the sig- 
nificance of which as a “document” 
has, in fact, been already so recog- 
nized that when the Germans oc- 
cupied Poland during the war, all 
officials were obliged to read the 
book and make a digestive report 
on it. But The Peasants has a more 
permanent value than that of a 
political document. It is a literary 
masterpiece, reticently, beautifully 
done, tragic in its implications, 
touched with the relief of homely 
humor, and deeply philosophical. 
It is really an epic. 

Certainly it is epic in its plan. 
Divided into four parts, it covers 
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the complete cycle of the seasons. 
Significantly enough, realistically 
enough, one might say, it begins 
with Autumn; for, with the Sum- 
mer ended and the harvesting done, 
it is in Autumn that the peasant’s 
year begins anew. Choosing this 
plan for his work, Reymont has his 
canvas set. The life of a year of 
the soil, from fallow through flood 
and frost, to freshet and sprouting, 
growth, bloom, and again harvest, 
lies before him. He fills this can- 
vas with a vast moving procession 
of humanity, of toiling souls, of 
earthly creatures, of men and 
women truly, as he says in The 
Comédienne, “of earthly complex- 
ion ... baked by the July sun... 
slow as the ripening grain .. . cold 
and hard as the ice-covered furrows 
that nourished him.” 

Not in his heart, however, is he 
cold and hard, this peasant; but 
warm and passionate, with the deep 
germinal heats of primitive passion 
smoldering and burning in him. So 
it is that we have him, here in this 
epic of his, loving terribly as he can 
hate terribly; a mass of dramatic 
contradictions: ignorant—and wise; 
religious—and superstitious; canny 
—and foolish; quiet, dumb with 
a vast elemental patience—and 
eloquent on provocation with the 
noise of storms. On the Polish 
countryside one often sees the peas- 
ant sower pacing his narrow field, 
scattering his seed with what our 
American Irving Bacheller, who has 
something of the folk writer in him, 
calls “a godlike gesture”; with what 
Reymont himself describes as “the 
sower’s benediction . . . a solemn 
gesture, as one bestowing a bene- 
diction.” That gesture, sure, sweep- 
ing, immensely potent, is in Rey- 
mont’s book. It is written with 
that gesture. But it has also the 
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gesture of the reaper, who cuts and 
cradles his harvest with the wide 
certain stroke of inevitability. This 
stroke is in the implacable deter- 
mination of the lusty old widower, 
Boryna, who will marry again, rebel 
as his children may. Has he not 
stored up all the coral beads and 
trinkets of his three dead wives 
against the day when he shall take 
another buxom woman to his mar- 
riage bed? It is in the irreconcil- 
able fury of Antek, too, this tragic 
inevitability; Antek the son, bound 
to the paternal soil like a serf, and 
bound by the burning tie of his un- 
holy passion for Yagna, the girl of 
his father’s choice. It is in Domini- 
kova, who will not be brooked, 
whose sons must remain obedient 
to her through all their barren man- 
hood. The stroke of inevitability 
—it is in every page of the book; 
simple as a Greek tragedy, as mov- 
ing and as profound; simple as a 
furrow-turning. 

Across the drab levels of Polish 
fields, hedged in with the endless 
horizons of pine forests which brood 
over the Polish landscape, one often 
sees groups of peasants in their 
bright garb taking a path through 
the ripening barley or along pas- 
tures or plowed fallow—flashes of 
color and movement, of violet and 
amaranth, canary and crimson and 
bright green, streaking against the 
neutral tones of earth or sod. This 
same color and movement is 
splashed across the pages of Rey- 
mont’s books. We get it at every 
turn of The Peasants; at the Sun- 
day Mass, at the village fair, at the 
betrothal feast and the wedding 
carouse, where we hear the floors 
of the thatched huts thundering 
with the beat of dancing feet. Poles 
are born dancing. The lyric rhythm 
of the dance hums a cadence all 
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through Reymont’s tale. Gay? Yes; 
but there is something terrible, too, 
about the gayety of a bounden 
people, something desperate and 
furious. Perhaps that accounts for 
the wildness of krakoviak and 
oberek. It breaks out in The Prom- 
ised Land, as we shall see. It runs 
like an undertone through The 
Peasants; and when it bursts forth, 
as at Yagna’s wedding, we are 


caught up in its dizzying whirl. 


“On a sudden, then, they thun- 
dered out an Obertas that made one 
quiver to the backbone. Boryna 
leaped to Yagna’s side, caught her 
in a mighty grasp, and at once 
started such a dance as shook the 
planks beneath them. He wafted 
her down the room—back again— 
clanged on the floor with his horse- 
shoe heels—knelt suddenly to her 
and sprang up again in a flash— 
bore her about from wall to wall— 
roared out a solo which the instru- 
ments took up and accompanied, 
and still led the dance, while other 
couples imitated him, leaping, sing- 
ing, stamping; no one could dis- 
cern lad from lass in the swift 
rush—only rainbow masses flying 
about, driving as by a goad, with 
ever-changing tints, turning always 
with greater and more impetuous 
speed. 


“Lasses, lightly treading, 
Come ye to the wedding— 
Hear our gleeful tune! 

Hear our voices’ chorus 
Join with flute sonorous, 
Hautboy, and bassoon! 
Let the tankard clink now; 
Who is loth to drink now 
He’s a scurvy loon! 
Oy ta dana dana, 
Oy ta dana dana, 
Oy ta dana da!” 
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“For those who think, life is a 
comedy; for those who feel, it is a 
tragedy.” Whoever it was said 
that, the peasant would endorse the 
sentiment, even in the midst of his 
gayety. He feels more than he 
thinks, naturally; and life is a good 
deal of a tragedy to him, though 
never the leaden tragedy of ennui, 
“the burden of a dull existence 
clogged at every pore,” which Agnes 
Repplier once so memorably scored 
as the characteristic of Hamlin Gar- 
land’s Wisconsin inventions. The 
peasant has his play, his comedy, 
too; and certainly he has his 
humor. Nor is it always rude and 
homely, as Reymont shows in many 
of his passages. Himself, he has an 
unfailing eye for the little whimsi- 
calities of life in hut and pasture. 
Even the mangy old dog, busy and 
officious at keeping the children off 
the fence when Boryna’s cow is dy- 
ing, is humorous; and so are the 
boys who steal pears from the 
orchard and meet the pastor on the 
road. But “the wind is always 
blowing in the face of the poor.” 
The tragic note predominates; and 
this cadence of the dance, of a wild 
forgetfulness and a wilder gayety, 
making vivid the lives of the coun- 
tryfolk, otherwise as drab as the 
dust-choking or rain-drenched fields 
they toil in, lives “confused, as in a 
dream.” 


“A livid whirling downpour had 
covered the land, taken all color 
out of it, quenched its tints and 
plunged the world into twilight. 
. .» Mute were the fields, dumb the 
hamlets, silent the woods. The 
houses, dusky and colorless, seemed 
melting into and making one with 
the earth, the fences, and the 
stripped orchards, tossing their 
bows with feeble moans.... A 
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sadness rose up from the moulder- 
ing fields, from the palsy-stricken 
woods, from the dead wilderness; 
thence it floated like a heavy cloud, 
lingering about the melancholy 
crossways, under the crucifixes 
which stretched forth their mourn- 
ful arms .. . it looked with vacant 
stare into each deserted nest... 
it crept about the burial places 
around the graves of the forgotten 
dead, and the decaying crosses; it 
spread over all the country.” 


Autumnal sadness; the bone-bit- 
ing chill of winter dawns; the 
crushing heat of torrid noons; the 
back-breaking, heart-sweating toil 
of harvest days—and against this 
sadness, this drabness, what else to 
compensate for the cheating game 
life plays, if not a bright kerchief, 
a brass-studded girdle, a gay-striped 
skirt, a string of colored beads, a 
roguish jest—vodka, the dance, 
love-making, passion—and _ smol- 
dering hate, and greed, covetous- 
ness, and sharp-tongued reviling? 
For Reymont, with the impartiality 
of the true artist, paints the peas- 
ant in all his colors, good and bad, 
as implacable with power in his 
hands, and as greedy for it, as any 
lord and master, as cunning and 
pitiless on occasion as any exploit- 
er in higher places. 


ITI. 


So the peasant looks beyond the 
fields, beyond the pine-wood hori- 
zon, and dreams of release, if not 
for himself, at least for his chil- 


dren. In The Dreamer we have 
him, already one remove from the 
soil. “Joseph Pelka” is not a peas- 
ant, but, like Reymont himself,— 
the novel is largely autobiograph- 
ical,—the impoverished son of one 
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who once owned land. Removed 
from the soil, yes; but not yet de- 
parted from it; turned railway clerk 
(as Reymont himself did in his 
youth), emancipated from the fur- 
row of his fathers, but lodged in a 
lonely by-station, with the country- 
side which he so hates, and yet “un- 
consciously loves,” lying open be- 
fore his eyes day in, day out, so 
near, so far—no longer holding 
him, yet never quite letting him go. 
Life is still a weary struggle, but 
now the force that he combats is 
less elemental. Here he is lifted 
from the sod, only to be caught up 
and pinned down in the deadly 
complex of an iron routine. The 
maddening Sisyphean round of rail- 
way trains, trains that come and 
trains that go, torture the peasant- 
bred soul of Pelka, still reaching 
out for wider horizons, freer breath. 
The far-away world of riches and 
travel, all the unplumbed wonders 
that beckon to him daily and hourly 
from departing trains and passing 
throngs—these put their fatal spell 
on him. At last his dream bests 
him; he turns thief to satisfy his 
craving for what seem the realities. 
In the end, all his life, all that he 
is and all that he had hoped to be, 
fall away from him in one crushing 
disillusionment. “We look before 
and after’—that immemorial cry 
echoes across every page of the 
story. 


IV. 


In The Promised Land? Reymont 
completes his trilogy of man’s un- 
Satisfied heart. Here the scene is 
wholly changed; here the soil is only 
the remote background of the pic- 
ture. From the first page, revealing 


_2Quotations from an unpublished transla- 
tion by Fanny O’Connor. 
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the smoking skyline of Lodz, “the 
Manchester of the Continent,” we 
are swept with the “emancipated” 
peasant into the teeming whirlpool 
of the city. Our horizon now is the 
horizon of grimy factory chimneys; 
we breathe the thick air of muddy 
alleyways, the stifling odors of 
aniline vats and gaseous steam. No 
longer cool moonlight on the open 
fields, drenching the thatch with 
dewy magic, making the distant 
pine wood move in a spell of 
wonder; now only the hard blue 
glare of electric lights on machin- 
ery. And for wild flowers waving 
in the wheat, here are flowers, of a 
brilliance, a vividness, yes!—the 
painted vitreous-smelling blossoms 
of the print-rooms of cotton mills. 
And here the man of the soil, now 
truly departed from his furrow,— 
so lost to it that not even in death 
may he lie down in it,—here the 


peasant from Lowicz and Skierni- 
wice and all the country about, is 


caught in a new trap of life. “Why 
did you come here at all?” Boro- 
wiecki asks the distraught widow 
whose husband has had his head 
cut off in one of the machines. 
“You ought to have stuck to your 
village.” 


“*Why?’ she repeated after him. 
‘Do I know! Everybody went, so 
we went. Last Spring Adam left 
his wife and came here. When he 
returned after harvest time, he was 
so grand... all dressed up in fine 
clothing, with a silver watch and a 
ring, and so much money—more 
than he could earn at home in three 
years. ... Two farm hands went 
with him at once, the son of Yanko 
and Gregory. . . . I tried to keep 
back my man. ... And we were not 
just mere tenants, for my man had 
three acres from his father. ... We 
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had to earn our living yet—but we 
lived like human beings and we had 
potatoes aplenty, geese, a pig,—had 
our own eggs,—a cow!’” 


There is a terrible scene in this 
book, the fight between Malinowski 
and Kessler, hurling themselves in 
fury at each other, only to be caught 
up together in the whirring machin- 
ery and tossed to a horrible death, 
wronged and wronger, exploited 
and exploiter, locked in each other’s 
arms. But that fearfully symbolic 
moment of equal defeat for con- 
queror and conquered, electrifying 
as it is, does not hurt one so much 
as the quieter scenes which reveal 
the man of the soil still struggling 
to keep his soul against the deadly 
pressure of his new bondage. They 
go out to the woods for a holiday, 
these exiled children of the soil, 


seeking to free themselves for an 
hour from the milling horror of 


the factory. “They rest after yes- 


terday.” 


“The trees stood motionless .. . 
keeping off the light of the pale sun 
. . . bending over the streamlet of 
factory refuse whose colored ribbon 
glinted among the dark trunks and 
shadows, spreading stifling stenches 
all about and forming in many 
places rotting stagnant pools that 
penetrated into the organism of the 
fine old trees ... giant tentacles 
sucking up death and extermination 
from the soil. 

“Among the dying trees a noisy 
conglomerate crowd was dispersed. 
Harmonicas were being played 
upon, samovars were boiling, and 
children ran about like colored but- 
terflies in the gruesome shade. 
Dancing, too, was going on, and 
the noise of loud human voices 
mingled with the music. 
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‘A doleful way of amusing them- 
selves,’ Anka remarked. 

‘They rest after yesterday. They 
have not yet forgotten it, and to- 
morrow’s toil already weighs on 
their hearts.’ ” 


“They rest after yesterday.” They 
die, by the hundreds, broken on the 
wheel. Wysocki, the factory doctor, 
walking alone beyond the city, 
comes on one of them. 


“He followed a newly traced 
street . . . across the uneven fur- 
rows of corn, where already houses 
and factories were being built. He 
turned into a field of oats whose 
dark shining waves rushed in the 
wind and broke on the. yellow wall 
of corn. .. .The larks flew up from 
underfoot and sang toward the 
cloudless sky. . . . In front of the 
hut, under the shade of a large 
beech tree, a man lay in a heap of 
straw. ... His eyes were fixed upon 
the delicate branches hanging over- 
head like a cascade of green . 
he sang to himself in a weak voice 

. . pushing forward with his 
fingers one by one the beads of an 
enormous Rosary, kissing the metal 
cross, then staring at the wall of 
corn... 

‘What is your illness?’ 

‘Death, kind sir—and this.’ He 
shoved off the rags covering him 
and showed both legs cut off... . 
‘The factory cut them off...’ 

‘Who takes care of you and who 
looks after you?’ 

‘Christ Jesus takes care of me and 
my wife looks after me. All day 
she is away at the factory. .. - 
When evening comes she carries 
me into the hut.. .” 

‘And children? Have you no 
children?’ 


‘We had .. . four. The 


Four! 
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machine killed Antek . . . Marysia, 
Wojtek and Yagna died from the 
sickness.’ ” 


But more than bodies are crushed 
and spoiled. The Promised Land is 
not a treatise on capitalistic ex- 
ploitation, though it has been so 
misread by some European critics, 
who have scored Reymont for lack 
of frankness in deference to the 
censor; an absurd charge in the face 
of the man’s known record for 
courage, and even in the face of 
certain passages of the book itself 
which, considering the circum- 
stances, are, to say the least, dar- 
ing. No; it goes deeper than that. 


Its theme, Reymont’s theme in most 
of his works, is plainly defined— 
man’s restless heart; the struggle 
between the Ideal and the Real. The 
peasant, fresh from the soil, man- 
ages in spite of his shattering dis- 


illusionment, to keep his spiritual 
feet, to keep his rough hand in the 
hand of God. But Borowiecki, 
many removes from the soil, drifts 
as many removes from the one thing 
that keeps his humbler brother 
sound at the core. The Promised 
Land recounts more than _ the 
tragedy of the peasant’s disenchant- 
ment in the factory world. It is the 
tragedy of man trying to stifle his 
better self in the market place. 
Borowiecki’s whole career is one 
long violation of his higher in- 
stincts. He is conscious of it; he 
knows what he is doing. But he 
has accepted the challenge of mam- 
mon, and he will fight no matter 
what the cost. He wins—to lose. 
His body is not crushed in the ma- 
chinery, but his soul is ground to 
shreds. He had done better to 
listen to his friend Kurowski. “Not 
one, not ten of your factories will 
be the foundation of your indus- 
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try,” Kessler, the German manufac- 
turer, has just told him. “You must 
first become civilized and create a 
certain industrial culture, before 
your efforts cease to be ridiculous.” 
“Civilized! ... culture! .. .” 


“You are right. And then again 
you are wrong. For instance, take 
a pig. If a pig could reason about 
an eagle it would reason in just that 
way. If it could compare its sty, 
its vulgarity, its stupid brutal 
strength, its hideous grunting voice, 
its intelligence limited to the capac- 
ity of stuffing itself; if a pig could 
compare all that it is and all that 
it knows, to the beauty of an eagle, 
its passion for liberty, its desire of 
soaring up to the very sun, its pride, 
its love of space, then the pig would 
hate the eagle and nourish only pro- 
found contempt for it.” 


“You know how to think about 
many things,” Borowiecki’s Jewish 
partner, Welt, tells him, “but you 
don’t know how to introduce them 
into life.’ He learns. “. .. And 
so this feverish nerve-wracking ex- 
istence is to continue always, al- 
ways?” Anka asks. “Always,” he 
answers her, “and with endless 
worries in the bargain, for fear it 
will all come to nothing in the end.” 


“And now, instead of all his 
buoyant youth, he had millions, and 
deceptions — disappointments and 
boredom. . . . The city lay asleep, 
spread out in the dark, clutched to 
the earth like a vast polypus, with 
all its factory arms like tentacles, 
and in the distance the electric 
lights looked out into the night with 
their bluish eyes, guarding the 
colossus like a bird of prey with 
heads of fire. ‘Well—and what of 
it? Tam whatI am... But not 
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thus could he rid himself of his 
awakened conscience; not thus 
could he stifle the voices of faith 
trampled upon, of ideals betrayed 
. . . all rose up against him now, 
crying that he had lived only for 
himself. A man may not live only 
for himself.” 


Borowiecki is only one of a host. 
“From the distant plains, from the 
mountains, from deserted villages, 
from cities and towns, from garrets 
and palaces, from the heights and 
from the gutters, an endless proces- 
sion passes on to the Promised 
Land. They come to nourish it 
with their blood, to sacrifice their 
strength, their youth, their health, 
their liberty, their hope, their faith, 
their yearnings. For this huge poly- 
pus villages are abandoned, forests 
hewn down, the soil despoiled of its 
treasures, rivers turned dry, and 
people born that the monster may 
devour them .. . and give in ex- 
change handfuls of useless millions 
and whole pyramids of hunger and 
toil.” 


V. 


Is Reymont’s the gospel of disil- 
lusion? Yagna, whose soul, like 


the earth, “would conceive... 
would live and sing, rule and create, 
and annihilate its creations”; Pelka 
the dreamer, torn to pieces under 
his Nemesis, the railway engine, all 
dreams and all realities stripped 
away from him save the reality of 
his own futile striving; Borowiecki, 
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“his lips twisted in a smile full of 
contempt for himself”’—are ll 
these merely Reymont’s symbols of 
life’s emptiness? “A man may not 
live only for himself.” It is Boro- 
wiecki who says that. That is the 
lesson he has learned. 

Man, as Reymont reveals him, 
dreams, suffers, dies,—but he 
learns. It may be a philosophy of 
individualism; but it is individual- 
ism based on man’s spiritual rela- 
tion; and in that relation, man with 
God, stark individualism and noth- 
ing else, is the key. Only I can save 
my soul. Is it asceticism? No; for 
the social relation follows naturally. 
“Man may not live only for him- 
self.” Reymont never says the 
word; but that is the word that 
finally lights all his pages. Boro- 
wiecki hears it in his soul, perhaps 
an echo from lost generations when 
his fathers, colored of the soil, 
heard, as the toilers in The Peasants 
hear, the voice of God in the voice 
of their old pastor. Pelka hears it, 
even Pelka, in his despair. Nina 
hears it. Anka hears it. “How ter- 
rible life is,” sighed Anka. 


“‘No. It is only our exactions of 
life that are terrible. It is only our 
impossible conceptions of beauty 
and good and justice that are ter- 
rible—because they never are real- 
ized, and at the same time they pre- 
vent us taking life as it is. That is 
the real source of all sorrow and 
suffering.’ 

‘And of all our hope,’ Nina an- 
swered.’ ” 





BROADCASTING, NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL. 


By WILLIAM H. ScCHEIFLEY. 


ROM the first application of 

wireless telephony in 1915 it was 
evident that the discovery was des- 
tined to become one of the most 
marvelous of science. Had it not 
been the dream of mankind to place 
at the service of eloquence and 
genius a puissant intermediary? 

Ever since the days of Homer’s 
hero Stentor, whose “bronze” voice 
surpassed in volume the combined 
cries of fifty ordinary persons; ever 
since the epic blasts from Roland’s 
horn, which resounded for thirty 
leagues, the minds of men had been 
haunted by an invention that would 
enable them to communicate di- 
rectly their palpitant emotions and 
sonorous words. 

To be sure, science had created 
the megaphone and the phono- 
graph. But how much more ef- 
ficient than such devices, even when 
transformed into electric speaking 
organs, is radio broadcasting! Mys- 
terious and imperceptible, it pene- 
trates to the remotest of firesides, 
where, if we but turn a key, we can 
receive instruction or amusement 
from an operator whose words de- 
light countless listeners. 

Indeed, the magic ether waves, 
bearing sounds, thoughts, and ideas, 
place at our disposal what might be 
called oral libraries, with volumes 
constantly varied. But unlike the 
printed pages of other libraries, 
these require no reading; we need 
only listen and absorb the contents. 
Such invisible phantoms fire the 
imagination and make vibrate all 
the chords of the soul. 


Thus, lecturers reach instantly 
thousands of people far and near. 
So can educators, reformers, and 
men of letters. Little wonder that 
business men and manufacturers 
should want “listening” hours 
adapted to their needs. More 
natural still is the eagerness with 
which the farmer avails himself of 
broadcasting opportunities. Hence 
the practice of sending him the lat- 
est market quotations and weather 
predictions. In this way the dis- 
tant listener, informed regarding 
the world’s commercial movements, 
both derives substantial profit from 
the arrangement and contributes at 
the same time to economic stability. 

Obviously, then, broadcasting has 
more than fulfilled expectations. 
Notable is its codperation in the 
great work of social solidarity. For 
not only does it disseminate knowl- 
edge; in “wet” countries it combats 
alcoholism by entertaining workers 
at home during the hours that they 
formerly spent in the cabarets. 
Similarly, in transmitting to the 
farm the best artistic treats, broad- 
casting tends to check desertion of 
the countryside for the cities. It 
even diverts the aged and the sick, 
who otherwise would have many 
long, cheerless days. 

Nor are such advantages confined 
to domestic purposes. Far from it. 
By its inherent nature, broadcasting 
recognizes no frontiers. Whoever 
so desires should be permitted to 
disseminate throughout the world 
his art and culture and knowledge. 
On the other hand, to be sure, re- 
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ceiving instruments will record 
foreign vibrations. But this fact 
ought to cause no objections. For 
through such intellectual exchanges 
the various peoples will become bet- 
ter acquainted, and a more thorough 
acquaintance will promote among 
them friendly relations. In our 
opinion it is no idle chimera to hope 
that broadcasting may contribute 
to disarm prejudice and to lessen 
the dangers of war. Undoubtedly 
this international aspect is one of 
its fundamental traits. Indeed, ex- 
cept on a basis of active codperation 
among the peoples of the world, a 
complete broadcasting organization 
is unthinkable. 

But before considering _ this 
science from an international stand- 
point, it seems necessary to take a 
brief survey of the systems em- 
ployed in a few important countries. 

Among the first to give the scien- 
tific application of Hertzian waves 
generous financial support were the 
United States and England. In 
Great Britain the Post Office De- 
partment early granted a monopoly 
of such rights to the British Broad- 
casting Company, a _ corporation 
representing a large majority of 
English radio manufacturers and 
dealers. Further, the Post Office 
furnished the company special 
broadcasting facilities for trans- 
mitting simultaneously from all 
stations certain announcements, as 
well as lectures and artistic mani- 
festations. The financial problem 
was solved by placing a government 
tax upon instruments and accesso- 
ries. Receipts, which last year 
amounted to some £800,000, are 
divided equally between the Gov- 
ernment and the corporation. 

Thanks to this liberal arrange- 
ment, the British Broadcasting 
Company has expanded rapidly. On 
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May Ist of last year there were in 
England 1,356,000 listening instru- 
ments on the tax rolls. And save 
for the opposition of the daily press, 
it would have greatly enlarged its 
broadcasting of news. At present it 
operates twenty-two regional sta- 
tions and two superstations, the 
latter including in their radius all 
Europe. What is more, with their 
six extra powerful stations now in 
construction the English hope to 
talk to the world without interme- 
diaries. According to a recent agree- 
ment, the British Government will 
keep in its own hands wireless 
communications with the domin- 
ions, permitting private enterprise 
to link up England with foreign 
countries. 

In a general way the German sys- 
tem resembles the English. How- 
ever, instead of there being but one 
exclusive concession, the Govern- 
ment has divided the territory 
among nine broadcasting compa- 
nies, granting to each a regional 
portion of the country. A federation 
of the corporations assures national 
cohesion. As the owners of listen- 
ing instruments to the number of 
about 900,000 pay a monthly tax of 
two marks, the annual receipts total 
21,000,000 gold marks. The De- 
partment of Posts retains forty per 
cent, and the remainder goes to the 
nine companies. With a part of 
its share the Government builds 
lines to connect the various studios 
and stations. Thus artistic per- 
formances can be broadcasted to all 
sections of the country. 

The regional corporations’ share 
of receipts amounts to 14,000,000 
marks, or nearly $3,500,000, and 
every year they show a substantial 
increase. The twelve major stations 
are located at Berlin, Leipzig, Dres- 
den, Munich, Hamburg, Breslau, 
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Frankfurt, Cassel, Hanover, Stutt- 
gart, Miinster, and Konigsberg. Ten 
others are going up, figures which 
evidence the powerful instruments 
of diffusion placed at the service of 
German culture. In the broadcast- 
ing of foreign news and economic 
information, Germany excels all 
other European countries. Several 
well-organized radio agencies have 
latterly sprung up, and their ex- 
tensive patronage shows the keen 
interest that they have awakened in 
political and commercial circles. 
For example, the “Transocean- 
dienst” broadcasts daily to its sub- 
scribers the most important world 
events, and especially happenings in 
Germany. The “Pressrundfunk” 
transmits from Berlin to its re- 
gional and minor offices, as well as 
to provincial newspapers, the dis- 
patches of the well-known Wolff 
Bureau. Similarly the “Europa- 


radiodienst” keeps its clients in- 
formed regarding the world’s latest 


financial and economic develop- 
ments. For such information it has 
contracted with most of the coun- 
tries of Northern and Central 
Europe. 

Owing, perhaps, to a difference in 
racial temperament, neither the 
broadcasting system of England nor 
that of Germany appeals to the 
French. In the first place, those 
two arrangements imply a fiscal 
declaration of all receiving instru- 
ments, a requirement which the 
French regard as a form of inquisi- 
tion. Further, since their budget 
system does not permit of keeping 
expenditures and receipts separate, 
broadcasting companies could col- 
lect their share of receipts only 
through a vote by Parliament in the 
form of a subvention. 

Nor, it seems, would a system of 
absolute liberty prove satisfactory. 
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Rather might it foster anarchy. For 
as the area of France is scarcely a 
fifteenth as large as that of the 
United States, our ultra-liberal 
broadcasting system, if applied 
there, would entail endless con- 
fusion and interference. Neither is 
France isolated like America. Radio 
waves might, therefore, send across 
her frontiers messages susceptible 
of causing political complications. 
Hence the need of some form of of- 
ficial control. 

At any rate, there is in France no 
capitalist able to finance a large 
broadcasting establishment. Nor 
could the national budget assume 
the expense, as attest its difficulties 
in finding money for wireless in- 
stallations. Further, as for the con- 
struction of wireless stations 
abroad, it is necessary to negotiate 
with foreign firms, a field in which 
governments apparently achieve 
little success. According to the 
French view, they even find it dif- 
ficult to transact business with such 
private interests as those of artists 
and theaters. How, then, could they 
devise flexible commercial methods 
for the management of broadcasting 
stations? And since broadcasting 
ought to enjoy independence com- 
parable to that of the press, it would 
lose much of its moral prestige if 
people knew it was a government 
institution. 

Considering those conflicting in- 
terests, France has worked out a 
compromise system of broadcast- 
ing. It provides for both govern- 
ment stations and private ones, the 
latter with restrictive guarantees. 
The government plants, limited in 
number, will disseminate general 
information of nation-wide appeal, 
but nothing approaching the char- 
acter of publicity. Then there will 
be constructed at or near Paris a 
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few ultra-powerful stations destined 
for the dissemination of French cul- 
ture at home and abroad. Al- 
though operated by private com- 
panies, these must secure a govern- 
ment license, which may be revoked 
in the event of their broadcasting 
objectionable matter. More than 
that, the Government reserves the 
right to transmit one-tenth of the 
messages in the form of economic 
information. Similar to this second 
type, as regards ownership and op- 
eration, will be the French regional 
stations. But naturally they will 
be of only medium power. 
Whereas in the United States we 
have nearly 600 broadcasting sta- 
tions, France possesses, aside from 
those of limited radius, scarcely 
more than a dozen, six of which be- 
long to the Government. In point 


of patrons, hers total some 600,000 
as compared with our 3,500,000. The 


French Government’s station at the 
Ecole Supérieure des Postes in 
Paris was erected by our Western 
Electric Company. The best re- 
gional stations are those at Tou- 
louse, Lyons, Marseilles, and 
Grenoble. 

Evidently French broadcasting 
has not kept pace with the coun- 
try’s recent strides in wireless. The 
reason should be sought in the fact 
that its broadcasting legislation still 
awaits the sanction necessary to 
give installations a legal status. 
Oddly enough, although private 
initiative manifested itself earlier 
and more abundantly in France 
than elsewhere, it was hampered 
rather than fostered by the Govern- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the 
French Government was long un- 
willing to abandon its dream of 
acquiring one more monopoly. 

We now come to the subject of 
broadcasting beyond national fron- 
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tiers. Manifestly this knotty prob- 
lem presents even greater difficul- 
ties than does an arrangement with- 
in any individual country, due to 
the variety of concessions necessary 
for formulating general rules. Im- 
portant above all else was a consid- 
eration of the legal questions in- 
volved. This fact accounts for the 
international juridical congress held 
at Paris in April of last year. Chief 
among the matters which came up 
for discussion were those regarding 
copyright, authorship, and the safe- 
guarding of national interests. 

Thanks partly to the impetus that 
the Paris congress imparted to the 
movement, all the broadcasting en- 
terprises of Europe decided to form 
an International Broadcasting Un- 
ion for the purpose of getting to- 
gether and envisaging the situation 
from an impartial point of view. 
Accordingly, the Union founded at 
Geneva last July a world center, 
called the International Broadcast- 
ing Bureau, in which every com- 
pany operating public transmission 
stations is entitled to membership. 
The object of the Bureau is to es- 
tablish harmony among the Euro- 
pean stations. Nor, of course, are 
those of the other continents ex- 
cluded. It purposes to further at 
the same time the legitimate inter- 
ests of such enterprises and to study 
questions that arise in the rapid ex- 
pansion of this science. 

The first practical problem 
tackled by the Bureau was that of 
working out for each country a 
broadcasting system which would 
not inconvenience its neighbors. It 
seeks to avoid interference among 
stations and to establish for each 
rational wave-lengths based upon 
its character and seniority. The 
Eiffel Tower was chosen by the 
Union as being the best adapted for 

















sending standardized waves to be 
used as a basis of calculation. Such 
decisions and other suggestions will 
be submitted to the various govern- 
ments concerned. 

In addition to those impersonal 
aspects of international broadcast- 
ing, the Geneva Bureau has taken 
up such matters of direct interest 
to the individual as exchange of 
programs and of artists. It strives 
to formulate standard contracts for 
lecturers, composers, dramatic art- 
ists, theaters, and professional so- 
cieties, steps which will both enable 
talent to secure a more just com- 
pensation and promote abroad the 
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diffusion of the manifestations of 
each national genius. 

With an efficient international 
organization assured, with inven- 
tors and technical experts giving to 


wireless telegraphy their best 
thought, broadcasting bids fair to 
expand enormously within the next 
decade. Thus at small cost each 
nation will be able to enjoy the 
choice productions of the others. 

It is an old maxim that the air 
is free. Who to-day doubts this, in 
view of the beneficent ethereal 
waves, which function instantane- 
ously for man’s instruction and en- 
tertainment? 
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By SHELDON WILLS. 


OW well I know them!—those 
little farm houses of the 
Western prairies. Naked they 
stand—in all of the unlovely de- 
formity of hasty carpentry and 
scanty means. Unclothed with vine 
or shade of tree, this nakedness has 
a starkness almost primal—as of 
the land itself; yet those frail 
walls have a strength which is 
not of wood alone. They are Hu- 
manity. 
The Sampson house, a bare un- 
painted square box of yellow pine, 
bleached by the weather to a dingy 


gray, crouched upon the ground like 
a hunted thing under the might of 


the sun. The native turf of buffalo 
grass about it was long since sere 
and brown. The trunks of two or 
three box-elder trees, strangling 
with dust, dying of thirst, rattled 
dry branches like skeleton arms. 
Below them slanted their shriveled 
shadows, moving grotesquely with 
the wind like the thin shanks of a 
withered old man. 

Although early in the morning, a 
midsummer heat already quivered 
upon the gaunt prairies. It beat 
down fiercely from a sun which, for 
days, had known no grateful cloak- 
ing of a cloud. It was reflected 
back from the dry earth and shim- 
mered like silk down by the ragged 
cottonwoods that marked the dry 
bed of the little creek; came pour- 
ing up from the south on the fever- 
ish breath of a wind which, gather- 
ing volume with the waning of the 


I. 


morning, was sending unbroken 
columns of gray dust before it down 
the long straight road. 

Milly Sampson, pushing a damp 
string of hair from her eyes, poured 
the melted grease left from the 
breakfast sowbelly upon other ba- 
con drippings in a glass with a 
nicked rim, washed and wiped the 
heavy iron skillet, and hung it on a 
nail behind the four-hole cook 
stove. As she sloshed the dishcloth 
around the greasy sides of the gray 
enamel dishpan with the rag thrust 
through the hole in the bottom to 
prevent its leaking, she gazed al- 
most with despair out of the kitchen 
window. 

“If it would only rain and this 
wind let up for a while!” she 
groaned aloud. “The dust is al- 
ready beginning to blow!” 

Jimmy Junior, ceased his tor- 
menting of Tiger, the great gray- 
and-brown striped cat, and looked 
up at his mother with the specula- 
tive eyes of childhood. 

“What makes the wind blow, 
Mommy? What makes the wind 
blow? Does God make the wind?” 

“Yes, Junior, I suppose so.” 
Milly Sampson spoke absently as 
she looked out at the increasing 
clouds of dust. 

Junior pondered the answer in 
silence. Then: “Does He make it 
rain, too, Mommy? Does God make 
the rain?” 

“Yes, Junior.” 


“Then,” said Junior, with the 











quick deduction of his five years, 
“He’s a bad God to kill our wheat.” 

“Hush, Junior! You mustn’t say 
such things. God didn’t kill our 
wheat.” 

“He didn’t make it rain,” con- 
tended the boy, his chubby round 
face stubborn. The woman was too 
weary to combat the logic of child- 
hood. “My daddy says if it would 
rain I could have new shoes and 
candy with stripes on it.” Junior’s 
eyes brightened at the thought. His 
mother’s breath came sharply, but 
she made no reply. The boy 
waited, and finding the subject ex- 
hausted, renewed his playful tweak- 
ing of the cat’s tail. 

It had been an open winter. But 
little snow had fallen to melt with 
the coming of spring and sink into 
an ever thirsty soil. Spring rains, 
too, had been niggardly upon the 
winter wheat, and Milly Sampson 
had watched with anguished eyes 
the slow firing of the grain before 
the milk was in the berry. She 
could see its stunted growth from 
the window, lying like a_ great 
bleached-gray blanket spread out to 
air in the sunshine. 

The wind was singing a higher 
note, and clouds of gray dust scut- 
tled before it. Thick clouds of dust, 
too, marked her husband’s progress 
where he was laying by the corn, 
striving in a dogged effort to com- 
bat by cultivation the deadly wind 
which sucked the moisture from 
the ground. 

She could see his figure dimly, 
crouched in the stiff iron seat of the 
riding cultivator, his head bent be- 
neath a big slouch hat. A blur of 
color denoted the red bandana 


handkerchief tied across mouth and 
nose to keep out the dust. 

The long orderly rows of the corn 
marched in close formation across 
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the level field. “Like soldiers,” 
thought Milly as she looked. “Like 
soldiers going to be killed.” A 
wave of self-pity swept her, and her 
thoughts tumbled Pandora-like out 
of the dim recesses in which she 
had kept them concealed. 

“IT can’t stand it!” she whispered 
passionately. A dull resentment 
against her husband for bringing 
her to such a place seeped in and 
mingled with her thoughts. “I can’t 
stand it!” she repeated. “The ever- 
lasting wind and dust and no crops. 
There’s no sense in it! We can go 
back to Iowa, or Jim can get a job 
in town.” 

Her fingers locked convulsively 
as she hung the limp gray dish- 
cloth upon the nail over the iron 
skillet. She threw the greasy dish- 
water out of the kitchen door, and 
her resentment deepened as _ the 
gusty wind blew it back, spattering 
her sleazy print dress with the dirty 
spray. As she turned she saw the 
rural mail carrier, much earlier 
than usual. He waved his hand 
and yelled something about the 
train being late; then his little car 
rattled on, pursued by dust clouds. 

“The mail has come, Junior! 
Run and see what he brought.” 

The boy dodged under her arm 
as she held the screen door open and 
ran out chanting: “Maybe we got 
a let-ter! Maybe we got a let-ter!” 

But it was no letter he brought 
back. Merely a farm journal and 
the weekly paper from the little 
Iowa town in which she had lived. 
Milly Sampson seized upon the pa- 
per hungrily and spread it out upon 
the kitchen table. Although she 
had been away from Elkton for five 
years, she still retained that regard 
for the town where one has lived, 
that is half sentiment, half curi- 
osity. Swiftly her eyes scanned the 
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scanty news on the first page, then 
sought the notes in the personal 
column. Homesickness swept her 
as she read the prosy, stodgy hap- 
penings among these people she had 
known. 

Big black type announced the 
annual summer sale of the Red 
Front Department Store. Milly con- 
sidered each item, mentally invoic- 
ing her needs. In one corner of the 
advertisement was a request for 
salespeople. 

“I could get my old job back in 
a minute! Anything’s better than 
drying out on these prairies! If I 
wrote about it to-day—” 

She put the paper away and in- 
spected her face critically in the 
little looking-glass which Jim used 
for his Sunday shave. 

“Yellow as a pumpkin!” she flung 
out at herself. “I look like an old 
woman already!” The thought 
smote her with that keen-edged, in- 
describable pain which all women 
feel at the ebbing of their girlhood 
charm. The specters of the coming 
years looked at her from the glass, 
and her throat contracted. She 
turned away and began to straight- 
en up the house. 

As she arranged the tumbled 
sheets, made of two widths of un- 
bleached muslin, upon the bed, 
Milly Sampson’s thoughts slipped 
rebelliously from the unlovely pres- 
ent with its dreary prospect, to the 
past, golden with the halo of re- 
membrance. 

Six years ago she had been a 
clerk in the Red Front Department 
Store at Elkton. Her brown eyes 
had danced as well as her feet in 
those days. Then she met Jim 
Sampson, who swept her off those 
dancing feet with the persistence of 
his wooing. Jim owned an equity of 
$5,000 in an “eighty” near Elkton, 
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and for a year after their marriage 
they farmed the place. The sweet 
intimacy of young love, the com- 
fortable old house under the elms 
and maples, the kindly neighbors 
and the unaccustomed tasks of the 
farm, were a source of delight. 
And when at the end of the year 
Junior came, her cup of happiness 
brimmed to overflowing. 

But Jim, with the true farmer's 
lust for land in his blood, hearing 
and reading of cheaper lands far- 
ther west, wanted to dispose of his 
equity and take up a full section of 
prairie land. 

“We can get it for what we own 
in this place,” he argued. “It'll 
take forever for us to own that 
much in Iowa. And there’s the boy 
to think of now. Won’t be so bad 
to have a section of land to fall 
back on when he’s ready for col- 
lege.” 

It was this last argument which 
persuaded Milly to give up the 
home under the elms and maples 
to face an unknown future in this 
unknown country of treeless plains. 

For five years now she and Jim 
had lived in this land that in sum- 
mer lay parched by the heat, and 
that in winter felt the scourge of 
the bitter north wind, or was 
wrapped in a white shroud of 
snow. And summer or winter, life 
went on—dreary, dull—without 
thought or feeling, as if they were 
mere puppets. Just as if there were 
no green trees anywhere, no run- 
ning water to sparkle in the sun- 
shine, no laughing faces in the 
world. 

Yet there were moments when 
Milly glimpsed a relenting in Na- 
ture. In springtime, when the 
rains came right and their one hun- 
dred-acre wheat field and the fields 
of John Myberg and Emil Swanson, 
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their neighbors, billowed like a 
green ocean; times when the dap- 
pled skies were blue as those at 
Corfu, and the flaming sunsets were 
gorgeous with a glory which left 
her almost breathless. 

There was a splendor then to the 
prairies, a majesty of implied 
fruition which confused her with 
its capriciousness. The drought, 
the hot winds, the long heat, that 
followed, muted these hidden melo- 
dies under the dust that rode the 
wind like ghosts. Then the youth- 
ful beauty of the land turned old 
and haggard like a woman in trav- 
ail; and it was easy then to realize 
the futility of effort, to look back- 
ward with longing, homesick eyes 
at the recollection of a more gra- 
cious country. 

Milly’s chin quivered as_ she 
thought of their puny fight against 
Nature. “It’s not right!” she ex- 
claimed, tucking the sheet under 
the mattress. “It’s not fair to me, 
or Junior—or to Jim, either.” She 
thought again of the Red Front. “I 
can go back to work myself!” Then 
her glance fell upon the round 
alarm clock on the shelf under 
which her clothes hung, and she 
realized with a start it was time to 
begin getting dinner. 


II. 


Jim Sampson had been in the 
corn since the sun, a giant ball of 
red, first pushed up above the rim 
of the prairie. The sweet cool smell 
of the morning was in the air and 
drops of scanty dew, sliding down 
the broad corn leaves, flashed vain 
defiance at the pursuing lance of 
sunshine. 

The horses fell into position from 
long habit and he hooked the iron 
rings on the heavy traces to the 
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singletree with practiced hands, 
glancing with anxious eyes at the 
stalks of corn. 

“It’s standin’ the wind’n dry 
weather pretty well,” he said to 
himself as he swung into the iron 
seat and dropped the plow shovels 
onto the row of corn. “I'll get a 
fair crop yet—if it rains. ... Get up, 
you, Midnight! Jenny! Haw, haw, 
there!” 

The horses settled into a dogged 
pull down the long row, bending 
their heads for quick snatches at 
the tempting green leaves. The 
dust, rising from the dry soil, fol- 
lowed in columns behind until the 
freshening wind drove it about him 
in a suffocating cloud. 

By ten o’clock the horses were in 
a lather of sweat, caked to liquid 
mud by the dust, and Sampson tied 
his red bandana handkerchief about 
mouth and nose. The sun baked 
his neck and burned through the 
faded blue chambray of his work 
shirt deep into his shoulders. His 
eyes, blurred and hloodshot from 
the small particles of dust that 
lodged in them, smarted like fire. 
Sweat, running down from under 
his hat-brim, mingled its salt with 
the water in his eyes and washed 
them clean, only to be replaced at 
once by other dust and sweat. 

At noon he halted the blowing 
team at the beginning of a corn row 
nearest the house, unhooked the 
traces and slung them over the wet 
backs of the horses. Then he swung 
a stiff leg over Midnight’s shoulder 
and with a strong pull on the hame 
of the collar, heaved himself to the 
horse’s back. 

The team lumbered with the 
ponderousness of work horses into 
the farmyard and without guidance 
made their way to the circular wa- 
ter tank edging the hog-yard. 
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Thrusting eager noses into the wa- 
ter, the horses scattered the green 
scum on its surface and drank 
deeply, luxuriously, lifting their 
heads to let the water fall back 
dripping from their bridled mouths. 

Sampson slid the heavy bits 
loose, and going to the barn, flung 
a few ears of corn in the feed boxes. 
The horses, without urging, would 
come for it when they had their fill 
of water. Then he walked heavily 
to the house, pulling off his ban- 
dana as he went. The odor of fry- 
ing sowbelly assailed him as he en- 
tered the kitchen. 

“Little bit breezy to-day,” he re- 

marked as he filled the washpan 
from the water pail on a box in a 
corner. “This wind must come 
from South America. It’s hot 
enough! Corn’s puttin’ up a pretty 
good fight, though. Where’s Jun- 
ior?” 
Even as she 
spoke Milly Sampson had again 
that curious feeling about the corn- 
like soldiers marching—fodder for 
the wind. Then she looked at her 
husband with a sudden distaste. 
Dust had settled into the stubble of 
Sampson’s beard and caked with 
sweat. The skin about the mouth 
and nose, protected by the bandana, 
was red and shiny, giving him the 
appearance of a black-face come- 
dian’s make-up, from which burned 
two reddened eyes. “For goodness 
sake! go and wash. You're a 
sight!” 

“Yeah? Well, I've not been to a 
tea party. Pretty soft, this stayin’ 
in the house.” 

He took up the washbasin and 
went out to the side of the house 
protected from the wind, set the 
pan down on a box and sluiced 
head and face, puffing and blowing 
the water from mouth and nose. 


“He’s taking a nap.” 
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When he finished with the roller 
towel, its coarse brown crash was 
grimy. 

Milly placed the sowbelly and 
the potatoes, fried hard in its 
grease, on the kitchen table, and 
poured coffee for him. Sampson 
slumped wearily down in a chair, 
speared a piece of the meat with his 
fork. 

“Aren’t you eatin’?” he asked, as 
she remained standing. 

“I’m not hungry. It’s the wind 
I guess. The wind and the dust.” 

“Oh, well, it'll quit sometime.” 

“Maybe.” There was constraint 
in his wife’s voice. “I don’t see 
why we have to stand it.” 

“It'll rain pretty soon and we'll 
forget it.” 

“Maybe,” she said again. 
repression in the word 
Sampson curiously. 

“What's ailin’ you? Don’t you 
feel all right?” he asked, indis- 
tinctly, his mouth full of food. The 
question seemed to unloose some- 
thing long chained in Milly’s breast. 

“T can’t stand it any longer!” she 
cried, her voice shrill. “The wind 
and the dust are driving me crazy! 
And it’s not fair to me or Junior. 
He’s growing up—and what'll he 
be? A prairie farmer!” 

Sampson looked at her, startled 
at the outburst, but he only said 
mildly: “Well, there’s worse 
things.” 

“I was crazy to come out here!” 
Milly went on, her excitement 
mounting. “You talked me into it 
with your big promises, but I’m go- 
ing back, Jim Sampson! You can 
stay out here and slave yourself to 
death and dry up, but I’m going to 
take Junior and go back to where it 
rains once in a while!” 

Sampson swallowed a mouthful 
of the greasy food, washing it down 


The 
struck 
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with a gulp of coffee. This eternal 
wind did get on your nerves. 

“I'd like for you to, Milly, but I 
don’t see how we can cut the mus- 
tard right now. The Burlington 
forgot to send me my pass this 
year.” His attempt at facetiousness 
brought no answering smile. A 
tight-lipped Milly confronted him. 

“I’ve got my butter’n egg money.” 

“Yes, you’ve got your butter’n 
egg money,” he said slowly, “but— 
got any more of that coffee?” 

She filled the thick cup with the 
brew, and silence descended upon 
the hot little room, save for the 
whine of the wind. 

“We could go back and rent a 
farm in Iowa,” she suggested hope- 
fully after a little, but he shook his 
head impatiently. 

“Nothin’ in it! We own this land 
and we’re bound to get a crop.” His 
jaw set stubbornly. Anger at this 
stubbornness rose in Milly like a 
flame. 

“Well, I'm not going to wait for 
it!” she blazed. “We've only had 
one good crop since we been here. 
Five years!” 

“You actually mean you want to 
go back to stay?” he asked in- 
credulously, staring at her from 
reddened eyes. 

“I am going!” Milly cried. “I’ve 
waited and waited and lived like a 
dog. Now I’ve quit. I'm going 
while I’ve got the money!” 

“Aw, Milly, you’re just tired out. 
rll let the corn go to-morrow and 
we'll go into town. I guess I can rake 
up enough for an ice cream soda.” 

She eyed him covertly as she an- 
swered, “I’m not coming back when 
I go to town. I’m going on back 
east and—” 

“And be a quitter!” he inter- 
rupted angrily, his own nerves 
jangled by the heat. 
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“You can call it anything you 
like.” Her face crimsoned at the 
epithet. “I’m through! [I’m not 
going to waste my life on these 
burnt-up prairies!” Her shoulders 
shook, and at the sight Sampson’s 
anger ebbed. He got up and put a 
clumsy arm about her. 

“Yeah, it’s pretty hard some- 
times. If you'll wait ’till the corn 
crop’s in—” 

Milly pushed his arm away. His 
person smelled of rank sweat and 
the close contact with animals and 
with the soil. 

“It’s no use, Jim,” she said de- 
terminedly. “I’ve thought it all 
out and we're going, Junior and me. 
If you decide to come back—” 

Sampson stood silent, staring at 
the unlovely remains of the food 
upon the table. The cords of his 
neck swelled as anger again 
mounted. 

“I didn’t think you'd be a quitter. 
All right! go back. This is my land 
and here I stay!” He turned and 
walked out into the wind and the 
dust. 


III. 


Through the long hot dust-filled 
afternoon Jim Sampson rode dog- 
gedly up one corn row and down 


another, the sweat scalding his 
eyes, dust sifting into nose and 
mouth in spite of the protecting 
bandana. The acute discomfort 
and bodily exertion, the dragging 
toil, the slanting sun burning into 
his shoulders, gave a measure of 
relief to the bitter swirl of his 
thoughts, which eddied like the dust 
clouds that enveloped him. 

“Milly a quitter! All right, let 
her go back! I can get along!” 

He shifted the lines to wipe the 
sweat and dust from his eyes. “I 
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know it’s hard, but I’m not havin’ 
a picnic either. An’ we'll get a crop 
this year. We're bound to have 
rain "fore long.” 

Sampson’s glance swept the green 
stalks of the corn, their broad 
leaves tightly curled now, a slight 
yellow tinge showing through the 
green as the wind and the sun 
sucked the sap from them. He 
manipulated the levers of the cul- 
tivator and handled the team with 
subconscious skill as his thoughts 
flew helter-skelter. Sometimes he 
put them into words, but for long 
stretches he drove with a mind 
which seemed blank of coherent 
reasons. Then abruptly he would 
come back to the corn. 

“We're bound to get acrop! An’ 
you can’t ask a finer country’n this 
when it rains. Iowa! They don’t 
know what real farmin’ is! It 
makes a man soft to farm in that 
country. An’ some day this sec- 
tion’ll be worth—” 

The subtle lure of the prairie had 
entered into him, and he loved the 
vast stretches of land as a man 
might love a mistress—with a love 
that had its moments of hatred. 
But the lure remained. His faith 
in the future was kept firm by the 
thought of the crop—next year. 

As he rode up and down, blind 
instinct triumphed over his bitter- 
ness finally. In some way it was 
given him to understand that to at- 
tempt to detain Milly by force or 
argument, would be to lose her 
utterly. He would let her go, would 
get the money somehow. Emil 
Swanson had been trying to buy the 
Holstein heifer. If he sold her, the 
money would pay for the trip. 
Milly would be glad to come back 
after a little visit. She was his 
wife! 

The giant ball of fire had dropped 
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into the dust haze below the prairie 
when Sampson brought his horses 
to the water tank again. A strange 
reluctance to enter the house seized 
him, and he prolonged the doing of 
his chores, although every bone and 
muscle in his tired body cried out 
for relief. He milked while the 


horses were crunching their ration 
of ear corn: then he turned them 
and the two cows into the brown 
pasture, put up the bars, and, tak- 
ing up the milk pail, walked with 
heavy feet toward the little dwell- 
The pail felt lighter than 


ing. 
usual. 

“Cows are failin’,” he muttered, 
hefting the pail. “If I only had a 
little green feed—” 

The wind had dropped, and the 
cessation of its whine gave him a 
curious sense of unreality. He 
looked about uneasily. In the north- 
west hung a heavy, low-lying bank 
of cloud, looming black with the 
promise of rain. Sampson stopped 
and considered it critically. 

“Come up against the wind. Good 
sign—” 

Lightning quivered through it, 
and Sampson, watching, seemed to 
wait for the thunder. It came after 
an interval, rolling with remote 
stateliness. 

“Pretty far off yet, but—” 
walked on. 

Supper was on the table when he 
entered, and Junior was pounding 
the red-checked tablecloth with the 
handle of a spoon. 

“Mommy says we're goin’ to take 
a ride on a train!” he shouted glee- 
fully. 

“Yeah? You never been on a 
train to remember it have you, Jun- 
ior?” 

The boy shook a blond head, 
damp from the heat. 

“The engine goes choo-choo!” he 


He 
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said with widening eyes. “An’ fast 
—like this.” He drew the handle of 
the spoon rapidly over the table, 
blowing out his round cheeks. 
“Choo-choo, choo-choo!” 

Sampson repeated his noonday 
toilet while Milly lit the kerosene 
lamp and drew up the chairs. A 
certain constraint prevented their 
addressing each other at once. 
With the falling of the wind the lit- 
tle room had become oven-like with 
close and oppressive heat aug- 
mented by the fire in the stove. 
Flies droned loudly and beat with 
irritating persistence against the 
ceiling. Two or three moths circled 
about the lighted lamp, casting 
grotesque shadows upon the walls. 

“Looks like it might rain,” said 
Sampson, breaking the _ silence. 
“Big cloud in the northwest.” 

“It'll stop the dust for a while,” 
answered his wife, nervously play- 


ing with the bone handle of her 
fork. She got up and moved the 
ever present coffeepot forward upon 
the stove, her face in shadow. “I 
—I packed up this afternoon.” 


Sampson said nothing. His 
Adam’s apple moved up and down 
slowly as he swallowed once or 
twice. Then: “You’re bound to 
go?” 

She nodded, wiping the beads of 
moisture from her face as she re- 
sumed her place at the table. 

“It won’t cost you anything. I’ve 
got money enough to get back.” 

“It’s not the money exactly I was 
thinking of,” he answered slowly. 
“I know it’s hard on you, Milly, 
but—” 

“Maybe you can live on hope, but 
I can’t—any longer.” 

“Well, maybe the trip’ll do you 
good. Whew! it’s hot in here. I'd 
rather take the wind’n this.” 

In the silence that followed a 
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slow growl of thunder trembled 
upon the horizon. Sampson scraped 
back his chair and moved to the 
door. Lightning flickered for an 
instant through the gloom, and the 
thunder followed this time more 
quickly. 

“Looks like we're in for a gully 
washer,” he said, watching the 
cloud. “Better put Junior to bed.” 
The child had fallen asleep at the 
table, sweat trickling down into his 
neck. 

Sampson stepped without, 
dropped down upon the doorstep, 
and, easing off his heavy plow 
shoes, stretched out aching legs. 
Physical weariness numbed him. 
The lightning came again, and in 
the brief second of dazzling light he 
fancied the cloud had shifted far- 
ther north. A sick disappointment 
seized him. Would it go ‘round as 
so many other clouds had gone in 
a futile display of fireworks? The 
answering peal of thunder wakened 
Junior as Milly was unbuttoning his 
rompers, the child’s single garment. 
Another flash followed. Then the 
thunder. 

“God goin’ to make it rain, 
Mommy, on the corn? He’s a bad 
God if he don’t make it rain. My 
daddy says—” The boy’s tousled 
head fell into the curve of his moth- 
er’s arm. 

Out in the darkness Jim Samp- 
son’s Adam’s apple slid up and 
down as he swallowed. “Poor lit- 
tle shaver! Maybe Milly’s right 
about goin’ back, only—” He swal- 
lowed again. Heat seemed to fall 
upon the earth like blows. Samp- 
son ripped open his work shirt to 
the last button and, with the toe of 
one foot against the heel of the 
other, slipped off his sweat-sodden, 
dust-grimed socks. 

Suddenly he leaned forward. Far 
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away in the hot stillness of the 
gloom was a faint roaring as if a 
great drum corps were sounding. 
A quick breath of cooled air fanned 
his cheeks. Lightning jumped 
across the sky, blue-white, dazzling, 
and a drop or two of rain splashed 
like tears upon his upraised face. 
The drums were sounding now as 
if beating a charge, a rolling, roar- 
ing wave of sound, and with a 
bound, Sampson was upon his feet, 
tossed shoes and socks within, and, 
following, closed the door against 
the sound. 

Upon the roof of the tiny kitchen 
came little raps, hesitating, sharp. 
In the yellow light from the kero- 
sene lamp Milly’s face looked 
ghostly. 

“What is it?” she cried. 
cy—” 

The great drum corps of the hail 
drowned out her voice as it boomed 
upon the roof, cracked like shots 
against the window, beat with the 
rush of the wind against the 
weather-bitten ribs of the house. 
The sound seemed to fill the room 
with a_ suffocating violence. It 
shook as if to the tread of giants 
marching by to the thunder of 
Brobdingnagian drums. 

Sampson saw the terror in his 
wife’s face, saw the motion of her 
lips as she tried to speak. Then 
she turned and ran into the bed- 
room to reappear with the whim- 
pering child. 

“It’s nothing!” she shouted above 
the din. “It’s just the hail, it’ll be 
over in a minute!” 

They waited as the sound of the 
vast drumming lessened and drew 
away into the distance upon the 
wings of the wind. Then only the 
sound of the rain was heard as it 
fell gently upon the wounds made 
by the hail. But the damage was 
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done. All the rain-tears of the sky 
could not bring back the corn. Jim 
Sampson opened the door and a 
rush of cool, damp air swept 
in. 

“I suppose it took the corn?” 
Milly’s voice sounded shrill and 
thin after the thunder of that drum- 
ming. 

“Must have—this time.” 

“I’m—sorry.” 

Sampson’s lips closed in a grim 
line. 

“You see, Jim, it’s for the best, 
my—my going. With no corn 
crop—” 

He made no answer and moved 
slowly to the door again and stared 
out into the rain-drenched dark- 
ness. “Yes, I guess so. [I'll see 
Swanson to-morrow. Maybe he'll 
take the heifer, and that’ll pay for 
the trip.” He slid his naked feet 
into his shoes. “I'd better go out 
and look after the stock. No tellin’ 
what this hail done.” Lighting 
the lantern that hung on a nail by 
the door, he stepped out into the 
rain. 

Junior stirred sleepily. “God did 
make it rain, Mommy. He’s a good 
God after all, ain’t he? My 
daddy—” 

Milly watched the light bobbing 
up and down as Jim plodded to- 
ward the barn. Suddenly she held 
the sleeping child tightly to her, and 
her own head went down upon the 
table in the litter of dirty dishes. 
Sobs shook her. 


IV. 


Two days later Jim Sampson 
hitched up the team and started 
with Milly and Junior to the prairie 
town where they were to take the 


train back to Iowa. The morning 
was cool and pleasant, the air cry- 

















stal clear, almost effervescent. As 
they passed the cornfield Milly 
looked at the shattered remnants of 
the once sturdy stalks. 

The long rows were broken and 
they marched in irregular columns 
like maimed and wounded soldiers 
straggling back from battle, a few 
ragged leaves tossing in the little 
breezes like arms gesticulating in 
despair. But they had met the bul- 
lets of the hail like soldiers, facing 
the storm. She averted her eyes 
from their shorn, wounded stalks 
as if these poor remnants looked af- 
ter her in reproach. 

A quitter! Jim had said. She 
stirred uneasily. If he would only 
say something! If he seemed to 
care! 

Sampson drove on in silence, 
looking between his horses’ heads 
at the mud puddles in the road. 
Milly looked at him surreptitiously. 
His gaunt face wore an expression 
as if—as if— 

The mother-love, instinct in all 
women, that mingles with and goes 
to make up a broader love, flut- 
tered. Why, he did care! It came 
to her with a sudden rush, like the 
moisture to her eyes. He did care. 
He looked just like Junior had 
looked a thousand times when he 
had come to her to heal a cut or a 
stubbed toe with a kiss. Emotion 
shook her. He was her man. They 
were one flesh. She put out a hand 
in a little, uncontrolled gesture and 
touched the rough sleeve of his 
coat. 

“Jim?” 

The word came haltingly, but he 
heard, heard and turned and looked 
at her, and something in her eyes 
brought a stifled ejaculation to his 
lips. 

“Jim, I—I’m not going! I can’t 
go and leave you to fight alone!” 
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Her words came with a_ rush. 
“That cornfield—the poor, pitiful 
things!” She spoke as if the stalks 
of corn were human. “They 
seem like soldiers, Jim, sick and 
wounded soldiers. I—I can’t go 
and leave them to die alone!” 

Jim Sampson swallowed again. 
His lips were trembling, and in the 
inarticulateness of his kind, groped 
for words. Finding none, he slid a 
big arm more eloquent than any 
words, about her shoulders. The 
horses jogged along at will, splash- 
ing through the puddles. 

“Poor little kid,” he said finally. 
“I know it’s a tough life, but if we 
can just hang on—some day, Milly, 
that burnt-up, hailed-out section of 
ours will be worth a hundred dol- 
lars an acre. Sixty-four thousand 
dollars! This country’ll settle up 
and they'll plant trees and rain’ll 
follow. Look!” 

Her glance followed the sweep of 
his hand. Beneath the brown coat 
of the prairie was a faint lining of 
green. White clouds were sailing 
on the ancient sea of the sky. The 
sun shone warmly upon the fecund 
earth, and the song of a meadow 
lark saluted their ears as on the 
wings of the little winds came a 
message of hope and the promise 
for the morrow. 

“This rain’ll green up the pasture 
and I can turn under the wheat and 
get the field in shape for fall plant- 
ing. We're bound to get a crop 
next year, and by the time Junior’s 
ready for college—” 

She nodded and 
against his arm. 

“We'd better turn ’round. One 
of the hens was wanting to set. It’s 
pretty late for it, but—” 

“Oh, well, I guess we can take a 
little time off once in a while. Now 


leaned back 


that we’ve started, we might as well 
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make a day of it. Junior can watch 
the train go through anyhow.” 

The team splashed on through 
the mud. The song of the meadow 
lark came sweet and clear, and the 
coming green of the prairies seemed 
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to grow and brighten into the 
texture of that brown coat itself, 
as the sun brought to light the 
colors of that great bow of prom- 
ise in the little pools by the road- 
side. 
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MY DAILY PLEA. 
By WRIGHT FIELpD. 


I wouLp not ask too much, dear Lord; 
Mine be the simpler things— 
The simpler ways, the simpler tasks, 
From which contentment springs. 
But one great gift I ask of Thee, 
And on Thy Promise lean— 
Through all my days keep me sincere, 
And patiently serene! 


I know that I can do without 
The greater things, dear Lord, 
Since ’tis the little things of life 
Its truest joys afford: 
For me the rain that hymns its sweet, 
Warm promise on my roof; 
For me the budding spray that brings 
Its bright perennial proof 


That life is ever more renewed, 
Though Death may seem to be; 

The sunlight on my fallow field, 
And, richest gifts to me, 

The child whose little hand in mine 
Echoes my daily trust, 

My daily meditations that 
Prove man is more than dust. 


These things grant me, dear Lord, and if 
Some sorrows there must be, 

May some clear fount of living Hope 
Perennial spring in me, 

Washing away all bitterness, 
Keeping my spirit clean— 

The while I stay sincere, dear Lord, 
The while I stay serene! 














EADERS of the Catholic press 
for the last ten or fifteen years, 
who are given to analyzing what 
they read, must have been struck 
by certain prevailing attitudes of 
mind towards questions of public 
policy and legislation expressed in 
many leading Catholic magazines, 
reviews, and journals. These atti- 
tudes of mind may with substantial 
accuracy be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Distrust of Federal legislation 
and a marked bias towards the doc- 
trine of States’ rights. 

2. Fear of distantly possible re- 
sults and ultimate tendencies that 
may be involved in any new form 
of legislation or Constitutional 
amendment. 

3. Implicit confidence that the 
Supreme Court affords certain and 
adequate protection to the rights 
of minorities. 

While much can be said in de- 
fense of these positions, none of 
them is entirely correct, and the 
element of error in all of them may 
lead to very erroneous conclusions 
and unpleasant results, if Catholic 
action is based upon these assump- 
tions. 

1. In the first place, while it is 
important for all citizens to pre- 
serve the rights and powers of local 
government, there is no historical 
reason for the distrust shown by 
many Catholic publicists towards 
Federal legislation. Possibly this 
prevailing attitude of mind can be 
partly explained by the adherence 
of a large body of Catholic voters 
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to a particular political party, which 
has made States’ rights its princi- 
pal political dogma, but it is not 
justified by it. Whether State leg- 
islation is preferable to Federal 
legislation, or vice versa, depends 
upon innumerable varying factors, 
which have to be taken into con- 
sideration in each case, and it is 
erroneous to approach every case 
of proposed Federal legislation with 
an unchangeable bias in favor of 
State legislation. There is nothing 
magical about State legislation 
which makes it necessarily safer 
and better than Federal legislation. 
Reference to the facts in the case 
will show that, so far as the rights 
of Catholics are concerned, they 
have been much better protected by 
Congress than by the State Legisla- 
tures. There is not one recorded 
instance of a bill hostile to Cath- 
olic interests passing Congress, but 
there have recently been some 
notorious instances of anti-Catholic 
legislation in the States. It is only 
necessary to refer to the Oregon 
anti-parochial school law, and the 
efforts made in Washington and 
Michigan to enact similar measures. 
Why then should Catholic citizens 
distrust Federal legislation just be- 
cause it is Federal? 

This argument will be entirely 
misunderstood, if it is taken as a 
plea for Federal legislation. Its 
purpose is to clear the ground of 
irrelevant misconceptions. Of late 
years there has been a steadily 
growing tendency towards greatly 
increased centralization of power in 
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the Federal Government which 
every citizen may well consider 
with a measure of precautionary 
alarm. It is very easy to give power 
to Government, very difficult to 
wrest it back again, and the history 
of mankind’s struggle towards lib- 
erty has been one of effort to 
snatch power from Government and 
vest it in the hands of the people, 
where it belongs. It may therefore 
be granted that it is unwise for the 
people to delegate increased powers 
to the Federal Government, unless 
thereby great and manifest ad- 
vantages are to be gained. 

It is ridiculous to suppose, how- 
ever, that the present tendency to- 
wards increased Federalization is 
being engineered by malevolent per- 
sons bent upon the destruction of 
the Constitution. It has come about 


through the force of changing con- 
ditions, and cannot be understood 


at all, unless this fact is recognized. 
The Fathers of the Constitution 
tried to divide the powers of gov- 
ernment between two sovereignties, 
those of the State and the Nation. 
The powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment were expressly delegated in 
the Constitution, and all other 
powers reserved to the States. The 
development of the country, which 
could not possibly have been fore- 
seen accurately and fully by these 
great statesmen, has _ rendered 
necessary from time to time the 
delegation of increased power to the 
Federal Government. To take a 
non-controversial instance: The 
signers of the Constitution could 
not possibly have foreseen the rail- 
road development. At first the rail- 
roads were under State control and 
in many cases built by State aid. 
Then came the Granger agitation 
for effective control of the railroads, 
and the period of utterly ineffective 
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State regulation. As a consequence 
agitation was started for Federal 
legislation, which resulted in the 
Interstate Commerce Act of 1887, 
the constitutionality of which was 
upheld through a broad interpreta- 
tion of the interstate commerce 
clause of the Constitution. While 
many wise people then argued that 
this was a gross violation of States’ 
rights, no one will be found to-day, 
who will contend that Federal con- 
trol of the railroads has not been 
much better than State regulation. 
Improvement of means of com- 
munication, rapidity of transporta- 
tion, the telegraph, telephone, radio, 
the growth of monopolies, and in- 
dustry on a national scale have all 
increased the need for a _ larger 
measure of Federal legislation, and 
it is useless as well as foolish to 
blink these facts. Im so far as 
Congress can regulate these matters 
better than the State Legislatures, 
public welfare requires that it 
should do so. 

The primary function of all gov- 
ernment is to secure the greatest 
good to the greatest number of cit- 
izens, and this is the consideration 
that should guide the intelligent cit- 
izenship of the country to decide 
in a particular case whether Fed- 
eral action is desirable or not. 
Every increased accession of power 
to the Federal Government means a 
surrender of a measure of State 
sovereignty. This is in itself, of 
course, undesirable, but if the good 
to be attained by increasing the 
powers of the Federal Government 
is greater than the inconvenience of 
the corresponding loss of State 
sovereignty then common _ sense 
would seem to dictate the wisdom 
of allowing Federal action. To be 
opposed to all increase in the 
powers of Congress is to be a mere 














obstructionist, especially in the field 
of social legislation; to be a thor- 
oughgoing Federalist is to throw 
away lightly hardly won rights and 
liberties. Catholic citizens should 
take neither of these extreme posi- 
tions. 

2. Fear of the unknown is the 
most common of the phobias and 
withal the most paralyzing. It is 
one of the underlying causes of 
hidebound conservatism, and the 
foe of all social progress. It is the 
tritest and most useless of plati- 
tudes to say that no one can fore- 
tell with certainty the ultimate re- 
sults of any legislation. The neces- 
sary conclusion would be to stop all 
future legislative activity. Many 
Catholic writers and speakers urge 
in principle this very argument, 
when they conjure up distantly pos- 
sible evil results and tendencies in- 
imical to Catholic interests that 
possibly but not probably may be 
contained in any proposed legisla- 
tion. This again leads to an ob- 
structionist attitude towards prog- 
ress which is freighted with far 
more danger to the Catholic cause 
than most recently attempted legis- 
lation. 

3. No one acquainted with the 
history of the Supreme Court of the 
United States will attempt to deny 
that it has been the great defender 
and protector of the rights of 
minorities. On the other hand, it is 
quite erroneous to suppose that it 
affords minorities certain and in- 
fallible protection. There are two 
Achilles’ heels in this defense. The 
first lies in the power of Congress to 
increase the numbers of judges on 
the Supreme Bench, thus affording 
the possibility of packing the Court. 
This may never be done, but on one 
notable occasion such procedure 
was publicly advocated by Harper’s 
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Weekly, January 19th, February 
9th, March 2d, 1867, and by the 
New York Herald, and was seriously 
discussed in Congress, when the 
question of the constitutionality of 
legislation providing for the mili- 
tary government of the South was 
at issue. The other lies in the 
power of amending the Constitu- 
tion, when the Supreme Court has 
declared a law unconstitutional. 
This has been done repeatedly. The 
Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Six- 
teenth Amendments to the Consti- 
tution are cases in point. In other 
words a decision of the Supreme 
Court regarding the unconstitution- 
ality of a law is no stronger than 
the final precipitation of organized 
public opinion on the subject. If 
there is general disagreement with 
the decision of the Supreme Court, 
an enabling amendment to the Con- 
stitution will be passed. Herein lie 
two possible dangers to the rights 
of minorities under the present con- 
stitution law governing the Su- 
preme Court. 

What is the practical application 
of these considerations? Briefly it 
is that Catholics cannot afford to 
take an obstructionist attitude to- 
wards new social legislation, but 
should instead make constructive 
contributions to the solution of so- 
cial problems. No one will deny 
that certain dangers can be found 
lurking in some proposed measures, 
but little good is accomplished by 
merely pointing out these dangers 
without suggesting at the same time 
some other constructive means of 
solving the problem these measures 
have been designed to meet. To be 
concrete, let it be granted for the 
sake of argument that there may be 
dangers to Catholic interests in pro- 
posed Federal education bills or in 
a particular Child Labor Amend- 
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ment. These measures are de- 
signed to eliminate the evils of in- 
adequate education in the more 
backward parts of the country, and 
of child labor. These are very 
real, pressing, social problems. 
Now little good is accomplished by 
selfishly insisting on the possible 
dangers to Catholic interests that 
may be lurking in such Federal leg- 
islation. The critics of these meas- 
ures should honestly and fearlessly 
face the problems involved, and try 
to offer some better solution. Then 
they would not be regarded as ob- 
structionists. Catholics possess as a 
precious heritage the greatest sys- 
tem of philosophy and theology in 
the history of man, containing all 
the principles necessary for the 
governance of human conduct, in- 
dividual, social, and political. What 
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are we doing to secure the embodi- 
ment of these eternal principles of 
right and justice into the social 
legislation of the land? To be hon- 
est, very little. The Bishops in 
their Program of Social Reconstruc- 
tion showed us magnificent leader- 
ship, which, judging from the dis- 
cussion of recent measures in the 
Catholic press, we have some re- 
luctance to follow. 

If Catholics bore their part in the 
initiation of sound progressive leg- 
islation, and were not contented 
with negative and destructive criti- 
cism, their rights would be far more 
secure than they are to-day, for 
they would be helping to form con- 
structive public opinion, upon 
which in the last analysis rests the 
protection of all rights and liberties 
in a democracy. 

















N an intimate review of a great, 
wide-open book of laughter and 
adventures, Mrs. Dawson-Scott 
styles the hero “the Eternal Boy of 
English Letters.” The encomium 
is fit and precious. And I think we 
all know pretty well—certainly, Mr. 
Chesterton, the boy and the book, 
acknowledges—that to one man in 
all Christendom G. K. C. owes 
tribute—to St. Francis of Assisi. 
“The Glad Man of Christendom” 
let us call St. Francis; we all, I 
hope, owe him something rather 
handsome. 

An author on whose able (and poi- 
sonous) article I recently browsed, 
makes an extraordinary assertion; 
I know it is only by way of illus- 
tration, but he affirms quite 
solemnly that “the suggestion given 
by the Life and Letters of Charles 
Darwin is the selfsame suggestion 
of the Little Flowers of Saint Fran- 
cis, that of an almost childlike hu- 
mility.” Now, with the outlandish 
deeper conclusions drawn by that 
author, I am not here at all con- 
cerned. Nor do I in any way im- 
pugn his sincerity, anymore than I 
gainsay the straightforwardness of 
Charles Darwin in his black and all 
but godless trend of mind at the 
last. I only point to the surpass- 
ing strangeness of it that anyone 
should cull the selfsame impression 
—and, shall we say, inspiration?— 
from everybody’s Little Flowers 
and Charles Darwin’s futureless 
Life and Letters. 

Nevertheless, the recollection of 
a more than curious reading of 
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those Letters convinces me that 
there is humility in them. But 
Charles Darwin’s humility . you 
must wear with a difference. There 
is rue in it. Charles Darwin’s hu- 
mility is helplessness, hopelessness, 
depression. St. Francis’s is not. 
It is human helplessness, I know 
well enough; still it is such strength 
as in Christ does all things. St. 
Francis’s humility is force, joy, 
life. In fact, it seems that some 
one who knows (we all care) 
should long ago have sat down to 
write The Contrast,—I mean the 
opposition between the scientist 
and the poet, between Charles Dar- 
win and Francis of Assisi; to give 
body to the truth that the scientist, 
shorn of faith (as he need not be 
and as he surely cannot afford to 
be) can only point to thinnest dust. 
It might be urged with consider- 
able cogency, I think, and perhaps 
a little fun, that St. Francis, though 
he had so many brothers and sis- 
ters, would yet have had a place for 
Charles Darwin among them, but 
that, though Darwin claimed many 
ancestors, St. Francis of Assisi is 
hardly among them. Some of them 
are so very weird. 

To avoid assertion, I shall pres- 
ently ask Mr. Darwin in, to speak 
for himself. It would be so unfair 
—nay, almost sacrilegious—to go 
beyond his words or to distort his 
ideas (as ’tis said many of his fol- 
lowers do); particularly when we 
consider at what awful cost to him- 
self this man, Charles Darwin, kept 
to squareness and fairness with 
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everyone. But just now I indicate, 
with his son Francis, that Mr. Dar- 
win was in many.ways an admi- 
rable man. Within the family cir- 
cle, for instance, as well as in his 
industry and his frugality, he was 
and is a rebuke to many men of 
lesser mind; perhaps even more so, 
too, in his ruggedness, his austerity, 
and his plain honesty. And these 
qualities are worthy of praise in 
any man. Yet take these all to- 
gether and blend them as you will, 
they hardly, I think, give a far- 
away tinkle—to say nothing of “the 
selfsame suggestion”—of the little 
poor man of Assisi. 

And if we should proceed a lit- 
tle on our way, to look at the rea- 
sons of Darwin’s humility and the 
effects of it, as contrasted with St. 
Francis’s, we begin to sense the 
relative values of science and faith 
as building stone. Why, for in- 
stance, the vagueness and the un- 
certainty of Darwin in everything 
religious? And why the joyousness 
and the conviction—the unhesi- 
tancy—of St. Francis. 

Charles Darwin, so he declared, 
could not boldly make his way 
around in deductive reasoning. He 
could not hazard it. He was log- 
ical—and inconsistent—enough, 
however, to deduce as his reason: 
that since, as he avers, we are in- 
eluctably the progeny of the brute, 
we can never, never trust our in- 
tellects. With him, he says, “the 
conviction that this wonderful and 
immense universe, and man him- 
self looking forward and back- 
ward, are not conceivably the re- 
sult of chance,” was “once 
strong.” “But then arises a doubt, 
can the mind of man, which has, 
as I fully believe” {could he fully 
believe?}, “been developed from 
a mind as low as that possessed 
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by the lowest animals, be trusted 
when it draws such grand con- 
clusions?” Again, he wanted to 
believe in design. “But then the 
horrid doubt always arises whether 
the convictions of man’s mind, 
which has been developed from the 
mind of the lower animals, are of 
any value or at all trustworthy. 
Would anyone trust the convictions 
of a monkey’s mind, if there are 
any convictions in such a mind?” 
It is a bit terrifying to notice the 
advance made toward the liberation 
of the human inteliect in the last 
eight hundred years. St. Francis, 
plainly, was a slave, an intellectual 
bondsman who went so far as to 
make a holocaust of his possessions 
for what to him were indubitable 
religious convictions. In our day 


the scientist hardly does that kind 
of thing—in fact, it isn’t being done. 
St. Francis too, the slave, never, I 
suppose, questioned—nay, he acted 


on—the belief that two plus two 
make four, that what must be, is. 
Charles Darwin is a free man for 
whom such elaborate, two-plus-two 
deductions are perilous, for whom 
what must be, may be. 

Darwin at the very best is reli- 
giously vague. “I for one,” he says, 
“must be content to remain an Ag- 
nostic.” “I think that generally 
(and more and more as I grow 
older), but not always, that an Ag- 
nostic would be the more correct 
description of my state of mind.” 
“My father’s replies [to Dr. Ave- 
ling],” says Francis Darwin, “im- 
plied his preference for the un- 
aggressive attitude of an Agnostic.” 
And the Duke of Argyll, in the last 
year of Charles Darwin’s life, asked 
him whether it is not impossible to 
look at “the wonderful contrivances 
for certain purposes in nature,” 
“without seeing that they were the 
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effect and the expression of mind. 
| shall never forget Mr. Darwin’s 
answer. He looked at me very hard 
and said, ‘Well, that often comes 
over me with overwhelming force; 
but at other times,’ and he shook 
his head vaguely, adding, ‘it seems 
to go away.’” “Design in the uni- 
verse,” says Mr. Darwin, “seems to 
me the chief argument for the ex- 
istence of God; but whether this is 
an argument of real value, I have 
never been able to decide. I am 
aware that if we admit a first cause, 
the mind still craves to know 
whence it came and how it arose. 
...- 1 am, also, induced to defer to 
a certain extent to the judgment of 
the many able men who have fully 
believed in God; but here again I 
see how poor an argument this is. 
The safest conclusion seems to me 
that the whole subject is beyond the 
scope of man’s intellect; but man 
can do his duty.” And “as to a 
future life,” he declares, “every 
man must judge for himself be- 
tween conflicting vague possibili- 
ties.” 

These quotations are from let- 
ters. In his Autobiography, writ- 
ten in 1876, he stated: “At the pres- 
ent day the most usual argument 
for the existence of an intelligent 
God is drawn from the deep con- 
viction and feelings experienced by 
most persons.” But Darwin dis- 
covered, as others do, that the pres- 
ent-day, “most usual argument,” 
drawn from the feelings, is not a re- 
liable one. He admits: “Formerly 
I was led by feelings such as those 
just referred to (although I do not 
think the religious sentiment was 
ever strongly developed in me), to 
the firm conviction of the existence 
of God, and of the immortality of 
the soul. In my Journal I wrote 
that while standing in the midst of 
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the grandeur of a Brazilian forest, 
‘it is impossible to give an adequate 
idea of the higher feelings of ad- 
miration, wonder, and devotion, 
which fill and elevate the mind.’ I 
well remember the conviction that 
there is more in man than the mere 
breath of his body. But now the 
grandest scenes would not cause 
any such feelings to rise in my 
mind. ... The state of mind which 
grand scenes formerly excited in 
me, and which was intimately con- 
nected with a belief in God, did not 
essentially differ from that which 
is often called the sense of sub- 
limity; and however difficult it may 
be to explain the genesis of this 
sense, it can hardly be advanced as 
an argument for the existence of 
God, any more than the powerful 
though vague and similar feelings 
excited by music.” 

It should be specifically men- 
tioned, I think, that Darwin once 
made an outright, positive ethical 
statement. “Man can do his duty,” 
he says. However, he gives no hint 
of where or when or how, without 
God, duty arises; or of what it 
is, or of how man, so little and 
so lately above the beast, can ful- 
fill it. 

This is the awful humility of 
Charles Darwin. It is humility— 
humility, in the sense of human 
helplessness. It is a humility that 
halts, stays—slays. St. Francis’s 
humility was of another model. 
You could build on St. Francis’s hu- 
mility highly and safely. St. Francis 
did. “Twas a positive, irresistible 
possession—nay, it possessed the 
man; but instead of depressing and 
throttling him, it drove him or car- 
ried him to realms we scarce dream 
of. Thus, ’tis said, that when St. 
Francis (in Mr. Chesterton’s po- 
etry) had come out from the center 
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of the earth converted, he stood so 
in wonder before the eternal mys- 
teries that when he spoke, his 
words broke from him like pent-up 
waters let loose—rugged, swift, 
awesome in the sense they gave of 
volume behind. You see, if like St. 
Francis you look up and forward to 
what we are to be, you will beat 
your breast; whereas if, like Dar- 
win, you insist upon looking down 
and backward, to the prostrate 
degradation whence by your own 
contortions you are supposed at 
last to have erected yourself, the 
humblest thing you possibly can do 
will be to pat yourself on the back. 
And in the latter case you will con- 
clude, desperately, with Darwin: 
“Believing as I do that man in the 
distant future will be a far more 
perfect creature than he now is, it 
is an intolerable thought that he 
and all other sentient beings are 
doomed (by the sun’s growing 
cold) to complete annihilation, af- 
ter such long-continued slow pro- 
gress.” 

So Charles Darwin made of him- 
self a woeful character at the last, 
the futureless prophet of volunteer 
and unhappy followers. Hope, that 
quality as distinctly and as inveter- 
ately human as reason itself and as 
obstreperous as conscience; hope, 
the very wine and elixir of our 
lives, almost abandoned Charles 
Darwin’s breast. Now, suppose 
that he and St. Francis are both 
right—contradictory views, accord- 
ing to Darwin’s brute-conviction 
hypothesis, may both be true; sup- 
pose that up and down, joy and 
woe, are the same after all. Is it 
not plain, nevertheless, which man 
we can afford to hero-worship? St. 
Francis, help us! 

Of course, no one pretends to 
fathom St. Francis. Charles Dar- 
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win, the scientist, we might, per. 
haps, claim to comprehend. But 
St. Francis, not a mere poet, but 
the darling of the Master Poet, is 
beyond us. He is too great, too 
simple. 

You remember that several years 
ago most of us had neighbors 
who were distracted—all of us, 
I allow, were diverted—over the 
antics of “The Glad. Girl.” She 
reveled—a trifle unnaturally, per- 
haps—in life. But, the exagger- 
ation discounted, we know it is the 
way of children—to joy in life, to 
gladden life; that is God-given with 
the child, and ’tis the gift, too, and 
the high mission of those who by 
grace and courage cling amiably to 
the poetry of childhood. However, 
to joy, simply and supremely, in 
death—well, that is something 
more. That is poetry, indeed. 


That is a poetry apart; the poetry, 
let us say, of St. Teresa—above all, 


of St. Francis. You see, too, how 
scientifically grounded the poetry 
of St. Francis was; it never once 
failed him; not even, Mr. Chester- 
ton notes, when Brother Fire made 
a little ungracious visit to Fran- 
cis’s eye. And the delectable pecu- 
liarity of St. Francis’s poetry, of his 
gladness, is that there is nothing 
frenzied or insane about it. That 
poetry, I’m afraid, “we moderns” 
and we morbid ones can hardly ap- 
preciate; 


For life and breath 
Are sweet to all who live; 


it is a field in which a George 
Eliot, for instance, or a Charles 
Darwin, cannot make merry. 

It seems a noxious error to as- 
sert that science is not on the for- 
ward march. Even the Protestant 
Church, so long and so loudly 
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pruited for its efficiency and its 
adaptation to the modern scientific 
movement, is at last, it seems, 
afraid of science. One of her 
Bishops lately declared that science 
and invention have become perils, 
for the reason that thought does 
not keep pace with them. And 
right here is there not a big prob- 
lem for all of us, from the perpetual 
flux of things mechanical and the 
onrush of the masses? Indeed, 
Protestants themselves now pub- 
licly recognize that only the Cath- 
olic Church has in fact proved her- 
self vigorous enough and compact 
enough to apply principle in any 
broad and salutary fashion to so- 
cial reform and the labor move- 
ment, and in some measure to 
steady them. After all, this busi- 
ness of going forward is hazardous, 
if we cannot be rather certain of 
our balance. 

Whatever we may say or do 
about these problems, the deadly 
error is to believe that science is the 
solution of things, that all the lit- 
tle things earthly and human which 
we can discover, will ever be equal 
to heaven and God. We may con- 
cede, of course, that science has 
made and is making progress. 
Nevertheless, many of us still pre- 
fer to endorse Mr. Belloc’s pro- 
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nouncement: “It can quite clearly 
be shown, as a piece of history, that 
the vital questions upon which it 
is essential that mankind should 
find an answer... have been 
gradually abandoned as unsoluble 
. .. that, since the Reformation, the 
mind has been more and more di- 
rected to things which have nothing 
at all to do with real human hap- 
piness, and do not fulfill that ulti- 
mate end of human endeavor.” 

Science, we know well enough, is 
not to be spurned by the mind of 
man. It is humanly desirable. 
Pope Leo, for instance, in his 
Providentissimus Deus, calls upon 
Catholic students to enter the scien- 
tific field, and to exploit it. Yet, 
for all its preciousness, for all its 
inherent nobility, there is some- 
thing higher, something more hu- 
manly desirable than science,—that 
is, an act of faith, and particularly 
that aggregate act of faith which is 
a Life of Faith. ’Tis said that 
neither scientist nor poet, neither 
Darwin nor St. Francis, has “quite 
plucked the heart out of the mys- 
tery.” That is a good and blessed 
truism. But St. Francis, you know, 
didn’t try; he didn’t try to bring 
God down to earth. St. Francis let 
God reach down from the Cross, 
and take him up. 
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ENTY years ago there was 
but one copy of one book of 
Chesterton in the Boston Public 
Library. For Harvard dominated 
Boston; and Harvard, the spirit of 
intellectual New England, loves to 
take its foolishness seriously. Bos- 
ton, as is well known, is not a place 
but a state of mind, rather a queer 
state of mind. It always has been 
queer. Read The Wonders of the 
Invisible World, a story of the aw- 
ful New England witches, written 
by Cotton Mather in 1692; then 
think of Mrs. Eddy, the fortune 
teller of Shawmut Avenue, now 
sitting beside the three, “Father 
God and Mother Eddy.” They did 
not like Chesterton then because he 
has an uncanny ability to make 
nonsense appear nonsense. They 
will like him even less now that he 
has become a Catholic. The rather 
tired and tolerant word flung at 
him is “paradoxical.” A paradox 
is defined, if I remember well, as a 
fact or statement seemingly un- 
true, really true. If one has the 
brilliancy to see the paradox, and 
the fluency to put it into arresting 
words, what is there in it to cast 
blame on him for its use? 

His recent book, The Everlasting 
Man, has much of this arresting 
quality, though the paradoxical 
presentation is less in evidence. He 
is writing about the everlasting 
man, called in the mass humanity, 
and in one individual son of man, 
Jesus Christ. He tries to get a more 
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unprejudiced view of the _ two 
wonders by seeing the whole thing 
“as something belonging to another 
continent or to another planet.” 
“For the best relation to our spirit- 
ual home,” the church, he says, “is 
to be near enough to love it. But 
the next best is to be far enough 
away not to hate it. It is the con- 
tention of these pages that while 
the best judge of Christianity is a 
Christian, the next best judge would 
be something more like a Confu- 
cian. The worst judge of all is the 
man now most ready with his judg- 
ments; the ill-educated Christian 
turning gradually into the ill- 
tempered agnostic, entangled in the 
end of a feud of which he never un- 
derstood the beginning, blighted 
with a sort of hereditary boredom 
with he knows not what, and al- 
ready weary of hearing what he 
never heard.” How true the de- 
scription is! Men up in arms 
against the infallibility of the Pope, 
or the Immaculate Conception, or 
the Kingdom of Christ, who have 
dwelt side by side with these doc- 
trines all their lives, without really 
knowing what any of them is! 
This method he applies in his 
first chapter to the cave man. “To- 
day all our novels and newspapers 
will be found swarming with num- 
berless allusions to a popular char- 
acter called a cave man. He seems 
to be quite familiar to us, not only 
as a’ public character but as a pri- 
vate character. . . . So far as I can 
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understand, his chief occupation in 
life was knocking his wife about, 
or treating women in general with 
what is, I believe, known in the 
world of film as ‘rough stuff.’ I 
have never happened to come upon 
the evidence for this idea; and I do 
not know on what primitive diaries 
or phehistoric divorce reports it is 
founded.” He turns thence to the 
little evidence of the activities of the 
cave man which we really possess. 
He drew pictures of stags on the 
cave walls! ““‘When the realist of the 
sex novel writes, ‘Red sparks danced 
in Dagmar Doubledick’s brain; he 
felt the spirit of the cave man rising 
within him,’ the novelist’s readers 
would be very much disappointed 
if Dagmar only went off and drew 
large pictures of cows on the draw- 
ing-room wall. When the psy- 
chologist writes to a patient, “The 
submerged instincts of the cave 


man are doubtless prompting you 
to gratify a violent impulse,’ he does 
not refer to the impulse to paint in 
water colors, or to make consci- 
entious studies of how cattle swing 


their heads when they graze.” “If 
the boy who first looked on them 
was a healthy boy,” as he probably 
was, “he would see what was there 
to see; and he would not be tempted 
into seeing what was not there, by 
any evolutionary excitement or 
fashionable speculation.” “What 
would be for him the simple lesson 
of that strange stone picture book? 
After all it would come back to this: 
that he had dug very deep and 
found the place where a man had 
drawn the picture of a reindeer. 
But he would dig a great deal 
deeper before he found the place 
where a reindeer had drawn the 
picture of a man. ... It must surely 
strike him as strange, that men so 
remote from him should be so near, 
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and that beasts so near him should 
be so remote.” From the little we 
know of prehistoric man, he was a 
man like any other man, and “in a 
strictly scientific sense we simply 
know nothing at all about how the 
transition grew, or whether it grew, 
or what it is.” “The thing is there, 
and that is enough for most of us.” 

In the chapter on “The Antiquity 
of Civilization” Chesterton pays his 
respects to the professorial va- 
grants, who go off into the desert 
of Gobi to dig for the beginnings 
of primitive man. “According to 
the records available, barbarism 
and civilization were not successive 
waves in the progress of the world. 
They existed side by side. There 
were civilizations then as there are 
civilizations now: there were sav- 
ages then as there are savages 
now.” “Egypt and Babylon, those 
two primeval monsters, might in 
this matter have been specially pro- 
vided as models. They might be 
called working models, to show how 
these modern theories do work.” 
“It is suggested that all men passed 
through a nomadic stage; but it is 
certain that there are some. who 
have never passed out of it, and it 
seems not unlikely that there were 
some who never passed into it.” 
“The chronological rearrangement 
of them is but a mark of that mania 
for progressive stages that has 
largely falsified history.” “There is 
nothing to show that the Baby- 
lonians ever wandered; there is 
very little to show that the tribes 
of the desert [who came up peri- 
odically against Babylon] ever 
settled down.” “When we first 
hear of the Egyptians, it is in a 
string of riverside villages in small 
and separate communities along 
the banks of the Nile.” They were 
civilized and that is positively all 
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we know about them. Whether 
they were ever anything else is 
mere guess work. 

There is another argument, not 
used by Chesterton, which goes 
even further. An ancient language, 
like the Sanskrit, for instance, or 
even the ancient Greek, is far more 
complicated, far more expressive of 
shades of meaning, than any of our 
modern languages. Those ancient 
men thought more acutely, more 
abundantly, than do we men of to- 
day. Now intelligence is the meas- 
ure of a nation’s culture. So a 
learned theorist might well bring 
out a thesis in thirteen volumes 
some fine morning, to prove that 
the barbarians of to-day are but the 
forerunners of the ultimate final 
devolution which has been taking 
place in man since the beginning. 
If, as does Mr. Wells, he ignores 
the intrusive and decisive energiz- 


ing of the mass by Christianity, he 
has plenty of material for a very 


pretty case, culminating in the 
sheer barbarity of the late war. 
Leaving the story to be written by 
the learned professor, and merely 
throwing out the suggestion in 
Chesterton’s best style, “the truth, 
it may be repeated, is that what we 
really see, as distinct from what we 
may reasonably guess, is darkness 
covering the earth and great dark- 
ness the peoples, with a light or 
two gleaming here and there on 
great chance patches of humanity: 
and that two of these flames do 
burn upon two of these tall pri- 
meval towns; upon the high ter- 
races of Babylon, and the huge 
pyramids of the Nile.” In passing, 
let those who quarrel with Chester- 
ton’s paradoxes contemplate this 
bit of writing. There is no paradox 
about it; it is brilliantly beautiful, 
and profoundly serious. I may be 
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mistaken, but it seems to me that 
there is more of seriousness, not 
sincerity, mingled with Chesterton’s 
brilliancy since he became a Cath- 
olic. He was always sincere, even 
in his most astounding paradoxes. 
An old friend, an American, once 
described to me the impression 
made upon her by two of “the three 
cleverest men in London,” when 
she heard them in a lecture at Ox- 
ford. The saturnine Shaw minced 
up the aisle, and gave a clever 
whimsical farrago of persiflage. 
Chesterton, the elephantine beget- 
ter of a smile in Fleet Street, was 
the sincere convinced talker of 
sanity. This was long ago. Ches- 
terton has since become a Catholic; 
the lady never was one and never 
will be. So her opinion is free 
from the suspicion of all religious 
prejudice. 

Let this digression serve as a 
period to the primitives, and intro- 
duce the subject of comparative reli- 
gion, treated by Chesterton at length 
in the next four chapters of The 
Everlasting Man. “Comparative re- 
ligion is very comparative indeed. 
That is, it is so much a matter of 
degree, that it is only comparatively 
successful when it tries to compare. 
When we come to look at it closely, 
we find it comparing things that 
are really quite incomparable. We 
are accustomed to see a table or 
catalogue of the world’s great re- 
ligions in parallel columns, until we 
fancy they are really parallel. We 
are accustomed to see the names of 
the great religious founders all in 
a row: Christ; Mahomet; Buddha; 
Confucius. But in truth this is only 
a trick; another of these optical illu- 
sions by which any objects may be 
put into a particular relation by 
shifting to a particular point of 
sight. Those religions and religious 
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founders do not really show any 
common character. The illusion is 
partly produced by Islam coming 
immediately after Christianity on 
the list; as Islam did come after 
Christianity and was largely an 
imitation of Christianity.” He tells 
an apt story about these identifica- 
tions. The professor, maintaining 
an iron gravity, commented when 
Chesterton pointed out a sculpture 
of the head of the sun with the 
usual halo of rays, but with the dif- 
ference that the face in the disk, 
instead of being boyish like Apollo, 
was bearded like Neptune or Jupi- 
ter. “ ‘Yes,’ he said with a certain 
delicate exactitude, ‘that is sup- 
posed to represent the local god, 
Sul. The best authorities identify 
Sul with Minerva; but this has been 
held to show that the identification 
is not complete.” “The modern 


world,” says our author, “is madder 


than any satires on it.” 

Chesterton backs his division of 
religions with sound and brilliant 
arguments. Though he disclaims 
any special knowledge, I have my 
suspicions that he could stump a 
good many specialists. There lin- 
gers about the specialist some 
haunting echo of the little girl’s 
definition: “A specialist is a man 
who doesn’t know anything else.” 

The first division is the mytholo- 
gies, whose reality he handles just 
as Dante does in his Commedia. 
Dante accepted Cerberus gravely, 
and Minos, and Charon, and Pluto, 
but it would be absurd to think 
that he believed in them. Chester- 
ton places them in man’s never- 
never land of imagination, where 
there is no truth and no falsehood; 
where children, with far more 
sanity than grown-ups, accept their 
fairy tales. They might be; they 
could be; sometimes even they 
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ought to be; let us not bother too 
much whether they are. Inciden- 
tally our scientists, whose imaginary 
scientific fairy tales are replacing 
the Mother Goose books, would do 
well to take the truth to heart, that 
in imagination there is neither 
truth nor falsehood. That comes 
only when they attempt to project 
their imagination into the objective 
world, to become creators of things 
as distinguished from story books. 
Then it comes with a rush, for only 
of God can it be said: “He spoke 
and they were made; He com- 
manded and they were created.” 
So Chesterton makes of _ the 
mythologies neither beliefs nor un- 
beliefs. They satisfied man’s eter- 
nal religious craving, his_ spirit 
hunger sometimes called with St. 
Paul, superstition, or better, they 
played with it; and he let it go at 
that, without any attempt at an in- 
tellectual dissection of their objec- 
tive validity. Before you criticize 
this irrationality, think of the many 
public hostelries, boats, theaters, 
which omit the number thirteen 
from their list, for no other reason 
on earth, except that the guests em- 
phatically prefer it. Think, too, of 
the popularity of Billikins, not so 
long ago. Chesterton also points 
out here what he is to use later in 
describing the cave at Bethlehem, 
men’s wish to localize their divini- 
ties, their craving to touch and 
handle God, to have Him dwell 
amongst them. 

From the popular mythologies 
Chesterton slips into the diabolic 
mythologies, as mythology has al- 
ways slipped historically into dia- 
bolism. If there is a devil,—and the 
great spiritual seers were sure of it, 
—he is forever itching to have men 
turn to him instead of God. That 
is why he is a devil. “To start 
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with,” says our author, “some im- 
pulse, perhaps a sort of desperate 
impulse, drove men to the darker 
powers when dealing with practical 
problems.”—Why not also the lurk- 
ing suspicion, that God would have 
naught to do with some of the re- 
quests they were making?—“There 
was a sort of secret and perverse 
feeling, that the darker powers 
would really do things; that there 
was no nonsense about them. And 
indeed that popular phrase exactly 
expresses the point. The gods of 
mere mythology had a great deal 
of nonsense about them, . . . but the 
devil really kept his appointments, 
and even in one sense his promises; 
even if a man sometimes wished af- 
terwards, like Macbeth, that he had 
broken them.” 

I have passed over Chesterton’s 
contention, in which he is backed 
by the great original investigator, 


Le Roy, The Religion of the Primi- 
tives, that all polytheism is subse- 


quent to an original primitive 
monotheism. “In the accounts 
given us of many rude or savage 
races, we gather that the cult of 
demons often came after the cult of 
deities, and even after the cult of 
one single and supreme deity. It 
may be suspected that in all such 
cases the higher deity is felt to be 
too far off for appeal in such petty 
matters,”"—or not likely to be 
favorable in the circumstances. 
Whatever we may suspect, the only 
historical work on origins which 
we possess, singularly neglected by 
a certain type of investigators, 
states that monotheism was the 
original cult, when the first sons of 
Adam, Cain and Abel, sacrificed to 
God. The difference in the two 
cults is abysmal. “With the ap- 
peal to the lower spirits comes the 
horrible notion”—why not again by 
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them inspired—‘“that the gesture 
must not only be very small, but 
very low: that it must be a monkey 
trick of an utterly unworthy and 
degrading sort.” It even degrades 
man in the end to human sacrifice 
and cannibalism, the last diabolic 
culmination, wherein man can in- 
sult the form of his fellow man. 
In describing this, Chesterton 
makes a digression to defend the 
much maligned Spaniard. “Swin- 
burne, in that spirited chorus of 
the nations in ‘Songs before Sun- 
rise,” used an expression about 
Spain in her South American con- 
quests which always struck me as 
very strange. He said something 
about ‘her sins and sons through 
sinless lands dispersed’ and how 
they ‘made accursed the name of 
man, and thrice accursed the name 
of God.’ It may be reasonable 
enough that he should say that the 
Spaniards were sinful, but why in 
the world should he say, that the 
South Americans were sinless? 
Why should he suppose that conti- 
nent to be exclusively populated by 
archangels or by saints perfect in 
heaven? It would be a _ strong 
thing to say of the most respectable 
neighbourhood; but when we come 
to think of what we really do know 
of that society, the remark is rather 
funny. We know that the sinless 
priests of this sinless people wor- 
shipped sinless gods, who accepted 
as the nectar and ambrosia of their 
sunny paradise nothing but inces- 
sant human sacrifice accompanied 
by horrible torments.” He finds the 
same perverted diablerie in Tyre 
and Sidon. “They believed, in the 
appropriate modern phrase, in peo- 
ple who delivered the goods... . 
In their dealings with their god 
Moloch, they themselves were al- 
ways careful to deliver the goods,” 
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after the prompt modern commer- 
cial fashion—roasted children. 

In an interlude, Chesterton deals 
with the philosophers, principally 
Confucius and Buddha. Neither of 
them made a religion in any true 
sense, for religion is the bond be- 
tween man and God, and these men 
had no doctrine about God. They 
were both agnostics,—not to press 
the question further. They con- 
structed a practical code of man- 
ners and morals, for which Span- 
iards have one word—costumbres. 
“Buddha was a man who made 
a metaphysical discipline which 
might even be called a psychologi- 
cal discipline. He proposed a way 
of escaping from all this recurrent 
sorrow; and that was simply by 
getting rid of the delusion that is 
called desire.” “The temptation of 
the philosophers is_ simplicity 
rather than subtlety. They are al- 
ways attracted by insane simplifica- 
tions, as men poised above abysses 
are fascinated by death and noth- 
ingness and empty air. It needed 
another kind of philosopher to 
stand poised upon the pinnacle of 
the temple and keep his balance 
without casting himself down.” 

Chesterton passes on to describe 
the great battle between what was 
best and what was worst in pagan- 
ism, the overthrow of sodden Car- 
thage by the purer Rome. Carthage 
was a Pheenician colony of mer- 
chant princes, who believed in “de- 
livering the goods.” It sacrificed 
its children to Moloch. I would 
like to dwell on the wonderful his- 
torical description of Hannibal's 
campaign, but there is an attack 
upon the economic interpretation 
of history, with which I am more 
concerned. It might well be urged, 
and has been urged, that Rome de- 
stroyed Carthage simply because 
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they were commercial rivals for the 
supremacy of the Mediterranean 
basin. “The materialist theory of 
history, that all politics and ethics 
are the expression of economics, is 
a very simple fallacy indeed. It 
consists simply of confusing the 
necessary conditions of life with 
the normal preoccupations of life, 
which are quite a different thing”— 
in men. “Cows may be purely 
economic, in the sense that we can- 
not see that they do much else be- 
yond grazing and seeking better 
grazing grounds; and that is why a 
history of cows in twelve volumes 
would not be lively reading. Even 
the more active quadruped”—the 
goat—‘“has not inspired a book for 
boys called Golden Deeds of Gal- 
lant Goats, or any similar title. 
But so far from the movements that 
make up the story of men being 
economic, we may say that the story 
of man only begins where the mo- 
tives of the cows and sheep leave 
off.” This was the mistake which 
our financiers made when they 
financed prohibition. They thought 
it advisable for their own pocket- 
books, and found it inadvisable for 
many other reasons. But among 
them I wonder if they think of the 
lesson about the sacredness of prop- 
erty which is impressed upon the 
crowd almost under my windows 
about once a month, when they see 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of somebody’s property 
swilled into the sewer? The eco- 
nomic interpretation of the value of 
property rights is certainly not 
heightened for their unimproved 
minds. Rome fought Carthage, at 
bottom, not because Carthage was 
a rival property owner and trader, 
but because Carthage was bad. 
Some of the best writing in this 
well-written book describes this 
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fighting, its progress and its end. 
“It is certain that the struggle 
which established Christendom 
would have been very different, if 
there had been an empire of Car- 
thage instead of an empire of 
Rome.” “If the Romans were ruth- 
less, it was in a true sense to an 
enemy, and certainly not merely a 
rival. They remembered not trade 
routes and regulations, but the 
faces of sneering men; and hated 
the hateful soul of Carthage.” 

Our author comes to the debacle 
even of the good paganism. “Greek 
vices, oriental vices, hints of the old 
horror of the Semitic demons, be- 
gan to fill the fancies of decaying 
Rome, swarming like flies on a 
dung heap.” “So came the twilight 
upon Arcady, and the last notes of 
the pipe sound sadly from the 
beechen grove.” “The life of the 


great civilization went on with 


dreary industry and even with 
dreary festivity. It was the end of 
the world, and the worst of it was 
that it need never end. There is 
power to drag on, but no power of 
renewal in any other religion except 
Christianity. It alone has within it 
the Life Spirit Who moved over 
the waters when darkness was on 
the face of the deep. So now we 
come to the man called Christ, by 
Whom all things were made, and 
by Whom they must be made 
again, when they are rotting with 
dreary futility. 

In “The God in the Cave” Ches- 
terton finds a new cave man, a 
founder of a religion who is unique 
among all founders. He did more 
than draw pictures on the walls. 
“God also was a cave man and had 
also traced strange shapes of crea- 
tures curiously colored upon the 
walls of the world; but the pictures 
he made had come to life.” 
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“A mass of legend and literature 
which increases and will never end, 
has repeated and rung the changes 
on that single paradox; that the 
hands that made the sun and stars 
were too small to reach the huge 
heads of the cattle.” “When that 
contrast between the cosmic cre- 
ation and the little local infancy 
has been repeated, reiterated, un- 
derlined, emphasized, exulted in, 
sung, shouted, roared, not to say 
howled, in a hundred thousand 
hymns, carols, rhymes, rituals, pic- 
tures, poems and popular sermons, 
it may be suggested that we hardly 
need a higher critic to draw our 
attention to something a little odd 
about it.” It might be suggested, 
however, that the critics of com- 
parative religion cease to make 
tables in which Christ is bracketed 
with Mahomet, Confucius, and—lI 
once saw it—Luther and Wesley. 
If the sense of the blasphemous has 
utterly died in them, the sense of 
the ridiculous should in so far save 
them from folly. If Christ was not 
unique in being what He claimed to 
be, He certainly was unique in 
claiming it. Of none of these was 
it ever said, nor did he say it of 
himself: “By Him all things were 
made and without Him was made 
nothing that was made.” 

Chesterton develops this thought 
in “The Riddles of the Gospel” and 
“The Strangest Story,” but in his 
first chapter he indulges before- 
hand in one of his striking sum- 
maries, for which his former chap- 
ters were furnishing the material, 
to which they were leading up. The 
mythologies, personified in the 
shepherds, came to the cave of 
Bethlehem, and found all their 
dreams come true. They looked 
upon and their hands handled the 
God of woods and fountains and 
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hills and streams, dwelling in a 
cave. The philosophers, in their 
representatives, the Wise Men, 
came to Bethlehem, and found the 
answer to all the truths they sought 
and to many more they never 
dreamed of. Even the demon-wor- 
shipers came to Bethlehem in 
Herod, and sacrificed the Innocents 
for the last time. “The hopes and 
fears of all the years” met there 
and were fulfilled or forever ban- 
ished. “Every other single system 
is narrow and insufficient compared 
tothis one. That is not a rhetorical 
boast; it is a real fact and a real 
dilemma. Where is the Holy Child 
amid the Stoics and the ancestor- 
worshippers? Where is Our Lady 
of the Moslems, a woman made for 
no man, and set above all the an- 
gels? Where is St. Michael of the 


monks of Buddha, rider and master 
of the trumpets, guarding for every 


soldier the honor of the sword? 
What could St. Thomas do with the 
mythology of Brahmanism, he who 
set forth all the science and ration- 
ality, and even rationalism of Chris- 
tianity?” Everywhere in Chris- 
tianity something has been at last 
supplied, and something added to 
the sum of all that went before. 
God always brings something in 
His hands when He comes to visit 
His creatures. 

His chapter on “The Riddles of 
the Gospel” develops more at 
length an idea he had already 
touched upon in Orthodoxy, the 
many-sidedness of the character of 
Christ. The Church in emphasizing 
His meekness only does what He 
commanded: “Learn of Me, because 
I am meek and humble of heart.” 
He did not appoint her to curse 
Pharisees and hypocrites, as He 
does Himself. He did not appoint 
her to condemn Bethsaida to lower 
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depths than Sodom and Gomorrah, 
as He does Himself. Meekness, 
however, is not the final impression 
which would be left on a first reader 
of the Gospel. “It is full of sudden 
gestures evidently significant ex- 
cept that we hardly know what they 
signify: of enigmatic silences: of 
ironical replies. The outbreaks of 
wrath, like storms above our at- 
mosphere, do not seem to break out 
entirely where we should expect 
them, but to follow some higher 
weather chart of their own.” Or- 
thodox and unorthodox would be 
astonished at the Christ presented 
there. “If there is one aspect of 
the New Testament in which he 
may be said to present himself 
eminently as a practical person, it 
is in the aspect of an exorcist... 
‘hold thy peace and go out of 
him.’” Nothing of Jesus meek and 
mild there! It is in vain to try to 
explain His teaching by His day. 
Chesterton points out what the late 
Father Campbell made into a proof 
of the divinity of Christ—that His 
teaching on marriage cuts clean 
across the human ideas of His day 
and of any day. In it God is deal- 
ing peremptorily with the creature 
He has made, as only his Creator 
may deal with him. “You have 
heard it said to them of old... but 
I say to you!” 

From this the transition is easy, 
in his next chapter, to Christ’s 
divinity. The argument there used 
was first used, as far as I am aware, 
by Lacordaire in his conferences at 
Notre Dame, and developed after- 
wards at great length by the Angli- 
can Bishop Gore in his Bampton 
Lectures on the Divinity of Christ. 
Chesterton adds to it some power- 
ful touches of his own, but it re- 
mains the argument drawn from a 
man eminently sane and balanced 
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declaring that he was God. “I main- 
tain therefore,” he says, “that a 
man reading the New Testament 
frankly and freely would not get 
the impression of what is now 
meant by a human Christ... . 
There is more of the wisdom that is 
one with surprise in any simple 
person, who should expect the grass 
to wither and the birds to drop 
dead out of the air, when a strolling 
carpenter’s apprentice said calmly 
and almost casually, as one speak- 
ing over his shoulder: ‘Before Abra- 
ham was made I am.’” 

There follows an extraordinary 
chapter on the purpose of Christ, 
unique among that of all teachers 
—to die. Men come into the world 
to remain as long as may be. 
Christ, after hiding in it for 


eighteen years, declared in His very 
prime, that His main purpose in be- 
ing there was that He might leave 


it. How He left it—the story of 
Good Friday—I shall allow my 
readers to read in Chesterton. 
Since he refuses to elaborate the 
Gospel history, I may humbly imi- 
tate him. “What is the use of word 
painting about the dark garden 
filled suddenly with torch-light and 
furious faces? ‘Are you come out 
with swords and staves as against 
a robber? All day I sat in your 
temple teaching and you took Me 
not!’ Can anything be added to the 
massive and gathered restraint of 
that irony, like a great wave lifted 
up to the sky and refusing to fall?” 
I could not forbear one sample of 
what Chesterton can do. 

By His death Christ made a key, 
intricate not simple; for it was an 
intricate lock it had to open, the 
many needs of man. All heresies 
testify to its intricacy. They have 
tried to simplify Christ’s Church, 
and one by one given over the at- 
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tempt and faded back into oblivion. 
Gnostic, Manichee, Arian, Mo 
hammedan, Calvinist, all had a bet- 
ter plan than the one Christ com- 
missioned Peter to carry out, a sim- 
pler Christianity. They all failed. 
Fanaticism is always simple, very 
Simon Simple, witness the latest 
curing of the diseased world by 
abstinence from spirituous liquor! 
“Those who could suggest that the 
world faith was a fanaticism are 
doomed to an eternal perplexity. In 
their account it is bound to appear 
as fanatical for nothing, and fanati- 
cal against everything. It is asceti- 
cal and at war with ascetics,”—the 
Manichees,—“Roman and in revolt 
against Rome,”—the Arian em- 
perors,—“monotheistic, and _fight- 
ing furiously against monotheism,” 
—the Mohammedans,—“harsh in 
its condemnation of harshness,”— 
Tertullian;—“a riddle not to be ex- 
plained, even as unreason.” Ches- 
terton needs to be supplemented 
here, to be understood, by himself, 
in his chapter on “The Paradoxes 
of Christianity” in Orthodozy, out 
of which chapter Robert Hugh Ben- 
son made a book. 

Above all, this summary needs to 
be supplemented by reading The 
Everlasting Man. Don’t think I 
have begun to tell you of its ex- 
cellencies. If I may become auto- 
biographical for a moment, to il- 
lustrate, it was a woman long years 
ago who first bade me read Chester- 
ton, the newcomer. The feminists 
will like that. She fell asleep in 
the Lord among the nuns of the 
Holy Child some years since. I took 
the advice with some misgivings 
and found it extremely good, so 
good, that I made it my own. One 
of the men to whom I recommended 
him, an ancient father ranked 
high among the intellectuals, 
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brought back Orthodoxy and asked 
me for something else of the same 
author. “The man is a marvel,” he 
said. “I read a brilliant sentence, 
and say to myself: You can’t du- 
plicate that! And the next sentence 
is just as brilliant!” That is Ches- 
terton. 

Neither let anyone think that I 
have more than touched on his out- 
put. He has written innumerable 
things about Dickens, trying— 
vainly, I fear—to revive the cult of 
that already antiquated humorist 
and reformer. He has written of 
the paintings of William Blake. 
From him I first, alas! learned that 
there was such a painter. What 
about my readers? He has written 
an illuminating critique of Bernard 
Shaw, and another of St. Francis of 
Assisi. Nothing is surprising about 
his scope, but it surely took a 
Colossus of Rhodes to straddle that 
gulf. He has written a life of Shel- 
ley. He has written The New Jeru- 
salem, a travel account of his visit 
to that city after the Great War, 
including a discussion of the Cru- 
sades and of Zionism. He has writ- 
ten a book about Ireland—he loves 
the Irish—and another on What / 
Saw in America. He has written 
detective stories. He has written 
fanciful novels, The Flying Inn, 
The Man Who Was Thursday, The 
Ball and The Cross. He has written 
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poetry, good poetry, The Ballad of 
the White Horse. He has written in- 
numerable volumes of essays. What 
hasn’t he written? Like Pico della 
Mirandola, he has treated “de omni 
re scibili et de quibusdam aliis.” 
If he lives till he dies, and I hope 
he will, as the Irishman puts it, we 
may expect him to write and write 
and write, and to write each time 
something worth reading. But I 
have discussed in these articles his 
philosophical-religious outlook on 
life, drawn principally from Ortho- 
doxy, Heretics, What’s Wrong with 
the World? and All Things Consid- 
ered. To him it is the most interest- 
ing and essential outlook, as it is to 
every man who is sane, and even 
to those who are a little touched. 
There are but two philosophies of 
life, and both may be expressed in 
the same words, with a slightly dif- 
ferent collocation: “I see things as 
I wish them to be,” “I wish to see 
things as they be.” In spite of his 
profession of incurable romanti- 
cism, perhaps because of it—who 
knows?—the latter philosophy is 
Chesterton’s. The former, whose- 
ever it be, labors under one great 
defect. Study it, and you will find 
that there are too many [I’s in it. 
Too much ego and too little humil- 
ity are the roots from which springs 
most of our modern thinking about 
God and the things of God. 





IN EARLIEST SCHOOL DAYS. 


Anecdotes from the Classroom. 


By Grace F. SHEPARD. 


LITTLE boy sat by himself in 

the far corner of the first 
grade; no one wished to sit near 
him, for he was violently pug- 
nacious. He was unlike the other 
children, too, in appearance, clothed 
that morning in a man’s vest as 
the only visible garment except 
shoes and stockings. The stock- 
ings were held up by clothesline 
roughly knotted about his knees. 
One end dangled on the floor and 
trailed behind him when he walked. 
The poor child apparently knew no 
English. He paid no heed to the 
teacher’s words. He said nothing 


himself. Thus several days passed. 


Then, suddenly, he found his 
tongue: “Give me a whisky and 
soda!” Every ten minutes or so, 
for a whole afternoon, this appalling 
demand was shouted forth from 
the rear seat. Poor little defrauded 
baby, warring with society from 
your infancy, robbed of the sweet 
innocence that should be your 
birthright, a social outcast before 
you have begun your school days, 
can the public school, can _ the 
shocked but busy teacher, awed by 
the desecration of a human soul, 
do anything at all to repair the 
damage? 

Days go by, and even weeks. 
The teacher to some extent wins 
the little waif’s confidence; but the 
music supervisor, who comes only 
once a week, is unable to gain the 
slightest response. Then, one day, 
she teaches a robin song with a 


rollicking chorus of “Cheer up, 
cheer up, chee, chee!” Suddenly, 
from the back corner, a not un- 
musical voice pipes up “Chee, 
chee!” The delighted supervisor 
at once says, “Shall we sing the 
song again? Let’s begin the first 
stanza.” The other children obedi- 
ently begin anew, but Frank’s 
voice sings on, “Chee, chee!” at his 
own sweet will. Again the super- 
visor attempts to have the com- 
plete song in unison. Then, she 
gives up and tries another song, but 
through it all an unending “Chee, 
chee!” rings out from  Frank’s 
corner. At last, the teacher has to 
take the just awakened songster 
from the room, so that the super- 
visor may continue her lesson. 
Although Frank came from a 
nominally Catholic household, he 
discovered in some way that 
teacher sang in the Congregational 
choir. One Sunday morning, soon 
after service began, he appeared 
in the doorway and resolutely, 
though rather _ self-consciously, 
marched down to the front pew. 
Here he sat in absolute quiet, smil- 
ing up at teacher whenever she 
smiled down at him. After the ser- 
mon was well under way, he be- 
came somewhat restless, presently 
arose, and walked composedly out. 
The next Sunday, however, he was 
in his place once more; and so it 
continued for several weeks. Then 
illness kept the teacher away from 
church for a while, and the little 
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wanderer disappeared. His essen- 
tial humanity, however, had been 
demonstrated, the foundation was 
there; Frank is, I hope, on the way 
to good citizenship. 


*x * * 


Sometimes with little foreign 
children we are not sure when to 
reprove, when to commend. It was 
in the kindergarten one November. 
Three-year-old Fritz had been al- 
lowed to come with the other chil- 
dren, although his years in this 
world had been even fewer than 
theirs; his mother had too much on 
her hands at home to care for this 
older son. He, also, knew no Eng- 
lish, but he could take part in the 
games, he could fold paper, and 
weave, and model. The kinder- 
gartner tried time and again to 
draw him into the conversation; 
she talked of many things. One 
day she talked of the full moon 
that had shone so brightly even be- 
fore the children’s early bedtime 
hour of the previous evening. Had 
any of them seen it? Had they 
looked out the window before go- 
ing to bed? One child, and then 
another, gayly announced, “I saw 
the moon.” At length little Fritz 
raised his hand. The teacher re- 
joiced—speech at last! 

“Little Fritz, did you look out the 
window last night?” A vigorous 
nod! 

“What did you see? 
what you saw.” 

“I saw s-i-x m-o-o-n-s!” 

Are moons and street lamps the 
same things to little city boys? Or 
did Fritz simply desire to tell a big 
story? 


Tell us 


* * * 


There was not the slightest doubt, 
however, that the second of the 
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two tardy lads in the kindergarten 
was culpable. The teacher repri- 
manded him for tardiness. She 
pointed to the clock. “Jimmie, 
why didn’t you get here when the 
clock said nine? Boys must come 
to school on time. Men have to get 
to the shop even before nine. You 
want to do as father does.” 

“I had to drink a cup of tea.” 
Shall we give a new lesson? We 
must be careful about filial respect, 
and we remember the white-faced 
little English boy whose parents in- 
sisted on a cup of strong tea each 
night for supper, so as to make him 
a strong man. 

“Does mother like to have you 
drink tea? I wonder if she would 
give you milk instead. Will you 
tell her that the teacher said she 
thought it would be fine for you to 
have milk sometimes for break- 
fast?” 

“Jerry, why were you late?” 
Jerry had evidently been awaiting 
his time. 

“I had to drink t-w-o cups of 
tea.” But Jerry failed to impress 
the teacher; the lesson was over 
for that morning. 


* * * 


Kindness to Animals Week! We 
have watched the gray squirrel in 
the school yard sit up to eat his 
peanut, holding it in both hands, 
just as “mother won’t let me hold 
my sandwich.” We have told a 
few animal stories for the delecta- 
tion of the class, such personal ex- 
periences as we ourselves have had. 
One bloody-minded boy-hero has 
become so interested that he has 
quite forgotten the point of the 
conversation. “Miss Shepard, as I 
was coming to school, I saw a great, 
great, big dog, and he was running 
fast right at me, and I grabbed a 
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hatchet, and I chopped off—oh, no, 
no, I didn’t, I gave him a great big 
piece of beefsteak.” Moral, turn to 
an exact science; let us do arith- 
metic; “numbers cannot lie.” 


Schoolroom tasks may not always 
be performed in scheduled order. 


* * * 


Sometimes when we go off at a 
tangent in the classroom exercises, 
we are quite innocent of egotism. 
The lesson in the first grade was 
upon springs of water. We learned 
how the rain soaked into the 
ground, how it seeped along bed 
rock, and how on the slanting hill- 
sides, where the edge of the rock 
came cropping out, the water flowed 
forth fresh and cool. We looked at 
pictures and diagrams, and, of 
course, we told of springs that we 
had ourselves seen. Little Eliza- 
beth was eager to talk, she who 
from her home next door rode 
solemnly to school in a _ closed 
carriage, sitting bolt upright in her 
seat behind the coachman who sat 
bolt upright in his, only his feet 
could touch the floor, whereas hers 
projected horizontally, and yet not 
beyond the edge of the seat when 
she was far enough back not to be 
jolted off at the crossing. “Eliza- 
beth, tell us, where did you see a 
spring?” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Shepard, in my 
mother’s best parlor chair.” 

This little girl was not always 
solemn. One September day she 
came to school in great excitement. 
Her eyes were fairly alight. Her 
tight little bobbing curls shook up 
and down as she danced about on 
her toes. “Oh, Miss Shepard, I 
have been down to the beach, and 
I turned somersaults, and my hair 
remained just as quiet and tran- 
quil!” Since that day tranquil hair 
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has been an articularly voiced but 
seldom realized ideal in the teach- 
er’s family. 


*x * * 


The substitute teacher was trying 
to account for the children of her 
class. “Who sits in this seat?” she 
queries. “Glory Halleluyah,” re- 
spond the children in chorus. “Oh, 
you mustn’t say such a thing. | 
want to know what little girl or boy 
is absent.” “Glory Halleluyah,” 
the children still respond, quite un- 
abashed,—in fact in an augmented 
chorus. The attempt is given up 
until the substitute can seek the 
principal after school hours. 
“What did the children mean by 
shouting at me this afternoon, 
‘Glory Halleluyah’? That was their 
unfailing reply when I tried to find 
out who was absent.” 

“Just a little Portuguese girl, 
Gloria Alleluia. The children an- 
swered you in good faith.” 

The substitute was not shocked 
four or five days later—she had 
learned something of Portuguese 
names and ways—when a little girl 
joyfully announced, “Oh Miss 
Shepard, I’m going to have such a 
Jim-Dandy time with the Holy 
Ghost to-morrow!” 

“How so? What are you going 
to do, Maria?” 

“Oh, go to the church, and the 
Holy Ghost comes down, and out in 
the yard there are booths, and oh, 
it’s just like—like Brockton Fair.” 


* * * 


Usually little Mike, the only son 
of Erin in a largely Jewish kinder- 
garten, was quiet and obedient; 
but one day he persisted in talking 
continuously. At last the assistant 
threw a towel over his head to sub- 
due his loquacity. Presently the 














principal removed the towel, say- 
ing in shocked surprise, “Why, 
Mike, was that you?” 

“Sure, and it was me,” he replied 
gayly; “did you think it was a 
Sheenie?” 

Another day, when she returned 
to the room after a brief absence, 
she found little Izzie walking on 
the table. After talking seriously 
upon where our feet belong, she 
asked, “What is the table for?” 

“To put our work on,” Izzie duti- 
fully replied. 

“And what is the floor for?” 

“To spit on,” came the quick 
response. 


* * * 


The literal-minded child con- 
stantly surprises me. For a mo- 
ment, I do not perceive the trouble, 
and then it dawns. “Columbus 
lived in a city built by the sea,” 
read James in his supplementary 
reading book. “Why, how could 
that be?” demands the boy with 
incredulity. Edith, however,—with 
feminine passivity, perhaps—ac- 
cepted all wonders. A magnificent 
procession of Renaissance Italy was 
being described. “On his right 
hand walked Lorenzo de Medici,” 
she read, and drawing a quick 
breath, interpolated, “That’s fun- 
ny!” as she proceeded to the next 
sentence. 


* * * 


It was the last day of school be- 
fore the Christmas holidays. 
Teacher had given one division of 
the sub-normal primary class some 
work to do at their seats, while 
another group gathered about her 
for a reading lesson. Just then, the 
superintendent came into the room. 
Having greeted the teacher, he 
turned to the class for a pleasant 
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word or two. “If I should meet you 
on Christmas morning,” he began— 
No attention was paid to him. 
The children at their seats kept 
busily on with the work that the 
teacher had assigned. The others 
diligently turned the pages of their 
primers in search of the place that 
she had told them. Again, he 
spoke, “Children, if I should—” 
Still no response, and the teacher 
felt that it was not her place to in- 
tervene; but after the superintend- 
ent’s third attempt, she came to the 
rescue. “Children, stop your work 
for a moment and listen to Mr. 
——.” All eyes were obediently 
turned to him, and hopefully, he be- 
gan once more. “If I should meet 
you on Christmas morning, what 
should I say?” Just blank silence. 
“What do father and mother say to 
you on Christmas morning?” Still 
vacant eyes and faces. “Why I 
should say ‘Merry Christmas,’ 
shouldn’t I? Well, I can’t see you 
all on Christmas Day, so now I 
say, Merry Christmas!” No reply. 
Was he through talking? Should 
they return to their lessons? All 
looked at teacher with questioning 
eyes. So again, she came to the 
rescue. “When Mr. says 
‘Merry Christmas’ to you, aren’t 
you going to say ‘Merry Christmas’ 
to him? Now, he’ll say it again”— 
and teacher felt as though she were 
instructing the big superintendent 
as well as the children. Once more 
came his hearty “Merry Christ- 
mas!” Jaws dropped, and stolidly 
all looked at teacher. “Come, now, 
all together, say it with me,— 
‘Merry Christmas! Mr. "aie 
A few bold ones lifted’their voices 
with hers. “That’s pretty good, 





but”—-with all the enthusiasm and 
brightness she could honestly mus- 
ter—“this time everybody: ‘Merry 
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Christmas, Mr. ~” A few 
smiles, a few more voices. The 
third time, however, led by teach- 
er’s ringing tones, quite a chorus 
responded. As the superintendent 
turned to leave, he said to the 
teacher with mingled weariness and 
admiration, “My! how do you get 
anything out of them?” And the 


KERRY GLEN 


teacher did feel as though she had 
done a day’s work. She was glad 
at heart, though, as she thought 
of the stint set for the year’s 
accomplishment in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, that the su- 
perintendent had gained a sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the difficul- 
ties. 





KERRY GLEN. 


By Nancy BUCKLEY. 


*Tis the weary time I’ve been away from little Kerry Glen, 
Where, of a starry evening, danced the tiny fairy men; 

As soft as the sigh of wandering winds their gleaming feet did pass 
Over the moonlight’s silver veil, a-shine upon the grass. 


"Tis the weary time I’ve been away with a heartache in my breast, 
And roving the wide world over, I found no place to rest; 

*Tis the weary folk I’ve bided with, and watched them dreamily 
While the fairy feet were dancing on the breaking heart of me. 


"Tis the weary time I’ve been away—I was ever the lad to roam, 
But oh, the many times my heart has leaped the world to home, 
And the little glen of Kerry, and the laughter of the sea, 

And the sweet, sweet eyes of Moira, smiling up at me! 

















LES FRERES MALENFART. 


By Louis ARTHUR CUNNINGHAM. 


ERE is a valley where a river 

winds in great, serpentine 
meanderings; in summer through 
broad meadows of high, wind- 
rufled grass, in winter through a 
lone and dismal marsh. Memram- 
cook the Indians called the river 
well—Memramcook, the _ snake- 
river. And the valley and the dis- 
trict round bear this name. 

The summer is fair in Memram- 
cook. It is pure and sweetly color- 
ful; here the old peasant woman 
drops on her knees at the Angelus 
bell, the toilers in the field bare 
their heads and little children cease 
their play. It is a pastoral country 
this, and they who dwell there are 
simple, guileless folk of frugal 
habit, of restricted vision, you 
would say, until you watched them 
in the May evening at prayer. Then 
you would know that they see the 
Infinite. The peasants are close to 
God. He works with them in the 
fields and blesses their homely 
board at nightfall. They have, too, 
their loves and their hates, their 
hopes and their fears; more intense, 
perhaps, than yours or mine be- 
cause more virgin and sincere. 

The village of Memramcook 
proper is perhaps the largest in the 
district, but the most important is 
St. Joseph. Here is the church and 
the old stone presbytery where 
dwelt in times gone by a man of 
hallowed memory, less remarkable 
for his good deeds and mighty 
labors than for his self-effacement 
and beauty of soul. 

Pére Le Brun, Monsieur le Curé, 





they called him then. At their head 
he was; yet one amongst them. 
And never was man more beloved 
and never man more humble. 

One story of Monsieur le Curé is 
related above all others. It is best 
told of a May night when devotions 
are done and the villagers gather 
on the porch of Tilmon Gaudet’s 
store, when pipe-bowls glow and 
the ancients are in reminiscent 
mood, when giant frogs pipe in 
raucous bass from the deep ditches 
by the marsh road and the stars are 
beginning to brighten over the 
darkening hills of the Beaumont. 
It was under such auspices that I 
heard the tale related by no less a 
personage than Hippolyte Cujeau, 
the gravedigger of St. Joseph, dean 
of all gravediggers and admittedly 
the greatest oracle in the valley. 

The sage could talk well, and the 
heart of a poet beat beneath his 
faded green jacket. There was 
something Homeric about him as 
he sat in the shadows from which 
his deep voice rumbled out. His 
account may have been colored a 
bit by the years, for he was old— 
laudator temporis acti—and age 
hath its foibles. But there were 
those who would have checked him 
had he rambled far from truth. 


* * * 


Many long years ago there lived 
on the western slope of the valley 
a family named  Malenfant. 
Whence they hailed I never rightly 
learned. Some said they were 
Quebecois, others claimed that they 
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had come from Les Iles Magdalen, 
still others thought it was Mi- 
quelon. Wherever it may have 
been, they were strange and silent 
folk. The men were little liked and 
were as much as possible avoided 
because of their violent and aggres- 
sive tempers. 

There were three Malenfants; 
two brothers, Sylvain and Patrice, 
and their little sister, Anita. They 
bought the old Tremblay farm at 
Pré d’en Haut and worked it with 
fair success. 

Of the two men Sylvain was the 
younger. A dark, sullen man he 
was, but by no means unhand- 
some; so when he paid court to 
Yvonne Breault, the prettiest and 
the most frivolous girl in the par- 
ish, he triumphed over a goodly 
number of rivals, over all except 
one, who was not what you might 
call a rival, since he did not care 
woman. 


for Yvonne or for any 
This man was Augustin Le Brun. 
He had just completed his classical 
studies at Laval and was about to 
begin his theology. 

Now, Yvonne made no secret of 


her admiration for Augustin. Man- 
kind, women especially, are prone 
to admire the inaccessible, and 
young Le Brun’s indifference to her 
loveliness made him more precious 
in her eyes. Even while Sylvain 
Malenfant was her accepted lover, 
she languished, or thought she did, 
which is the same thing in such 
cases, for him who was denied her. 

Sylvain, as you might expect, re- 
sented this; but instead of blam- 
ing her he attributed Yvonne's 
alienation to Le Brun and accused 
him of trying to win her love. 
Nothing had been farther from the 
young student’s thought, and he 
was so confounded when Sylvain 
spoke to him about the matter that 
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Sylvain was convinced that here 
was a dangerous rival. According- 
ly he threatened Le Brun with dire 
harm unless he betook himself from 
Memramcook and ceased to be a 
distraction for the fickle Yvonne. 

“You say it is all nonsense,” | 
heard him tell Augustin on the 
great dike one August afternoon 
when I was fishing for young cod. 
“Why, then, does she always speak 
of you? I know you would steal 
her from me if you dared. But I 
tell you I will put a bullet in you 
unless you leave her alone!” 

Augustin was as calm as Sylvain 
was furious. “I know ‘nothing of 
what you say, Sylvain. I have paid 
no attention to Yvonne or to any 
other girl. In September I go to 
the Grand Seminary and my only 
thoughts are for the life to which 
I am called.” He held out his hand 
and asked to be friends. 

But Sylvain did not believe him 
and with a parting threat strode 
angrily away. That quarrel lasted 
three years and you shall judge of 
the miseries and rancors it brought 
into several lives before final peace 
was made. 

When September came and Au- 
gustin went away to Laval, every- 
one thought that Sylvain and the 
Breault girl would marry. But no! 
Three years they waited—it took 
only three years to become a priest 
then—three years they dallied un- 
til Augustin returned, a priest, to 
Memramcook; and whether through 
spite on Sylvain’s part or silly sen- 
timentality on Yvonne’s, they had 
Pére Le Brun unite them in holy 
wedlock. 

I was acolyte at the Mass and I 
shall never forget the vindictive 
look that Sylvain directed towards 
the calm face of the priest and the 
rage in his eyes when he perceived 

















that Yvonne, true to her nature, 
was more intent upon the celebrant 
than on him who was being made 
her husband. 

Sylvain felt more resentment for 
his imaginary rival after the mar- 
riage than before. Once Yvonne 
was his for good, he wished Le 
Brun had got her, because she 
turned out to be a terror of a woman 
whose tongue never rested; and 
there was nothing but discord in the 
Malenfant household, until, after 
two years of marriage, Yvonne died. 

Sylvain fastened all his ills upon 
the curé, who had in those two 
years become loved and sacrosanct 
to his parishioners. To him Syl- 
vain would scarcely show the re- 
spect due a priest when they 
happened to meet. Yvonne while 
she lived had never ceased to draw 
unfavorable comparisons between 
her husband and the curé, which 
were most disagreeable to Sylvain 
since he could not dispute their 
truth even while he perceived their 
odiousness. 

Yvonne had been dead two 
months when Anita, Sylvain’s lit- 
tle sister, entered the novitiate of 
La Sainte Famille. The Malenfants 
loved her passionately, as is often 
the way with older brothers, and 
they upbraided the curé for influ- 
encing her and taking her away 
from them. She was only eighteen 
at the time. Patrice, the elder, was 
more enraged than Sylvain, and 
both brothers stayed away from 
church, becoming thus a_ great 
scandal to everyone. Patrice was 
an atheist anyway, I believe; I 
heard him say one night at Belli- 
veau farm that he did not believe 
in Noah’s ark, but rather thought 
it was symbolic! Such a heretic 
was better out of the church. It 
might have fallen about his ears. 
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The conduct of the Malenfants 
antagonized everyone in the parish; 
so much so that when the harvest 
season came they could get no one 
to assist them in gathering their 
crops. Surely their hay would have 
rotted in the field, since they had 
a great farm, and their wheat re- 
mained unthreshed and their ap- 
ples ungathered, had not the curé 
quietly commanded the others to 
assist them. But they did not learn 
of his benefaction, and their dislike 
for him was not diminished. 

That winter was the worst that 
ever covered the marshes with six 
feet of snow, rendered roads im- 
passable, and kept people shivering 
by their fires; for about the days 
of mid-January there came a 
terrible epidemic of the influenza 
and men died like locusts, with 
none to attend them. Sons deserted 
their mother’s bedsides, parents 
abandoned their sick children in 
fear lest they themselves be taken 
by the disease. Like terrified sheep 
straying on the marsh in a blizzard, 
they fled into the woods and there 
were none to bury the dead. Never 
a day passed but the bell tolled 
many times. It seemed as though 
the hand of God had outspread 
the valley and all who were 
within its shadow were doomed to 
death. 

Alone, Monsieur le Curé walked 
amongst his flock. He dug graves 
with his own hands, he bathed the 
fevered brow of those in agony, he 
carried food into the wilderness, he 
seemed never to rest. And when 


the Malenfants were both seized by 
the malady he went to them with 
cheer and succor; but they, never 
forgetting their hatred, scorned his 
plea that they make their peace 
with God, and drove him from their 
door. 
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Spring came smiling graciously. 
The meadows were green once 
more, and the trees thick with 
foliage, and waters, new-released 
from the ice, ran joyously in their 
channels. But many did not see 
the flowers bud or hear the first 
sweet notes of the robin in the 
orchard. The brothers Malenfant 
lived, where many better men had 
perished. And their hatred lived 
stronger still; in the church-yard a 
pure white cross bore the name of 
Seur Marie Céleste, who had been 
their sister. 

Early in the month of May, when 
the children were singing the 
praises of Our Mother and the fresh 
scent of the new marsh grass 
mingled with the fragrance of the 
flowers, tragedy came again and 
went, leaving many things in its 
wake. 

Next to the Malenfant farm lived 
a wretched man known as Hervé 
le Borgne, a one-eyed, crazy crea- 
ture who owned many head of 
sheep. These, because he was a 
miser, were poorly shepherded and 
wandered in all directions, break- 
ing down fences and encroaching 
upon other people’s lands. 

The sheep had always been a pest 
to the Malenfants. Patrice espe- 
cially found fault with them, and 
many were the angry reprimands 
he addressed to Le Borgne. The 
miser was a man of villainous 
temper, and one day in a bitter 
quarrel he spat in Patrice Malen- 
fant’s face. Patrice was a mighty 
man, stronger than a smith, and be- 
fore he had taken his hands from 
the miser’s throat, Le Borgne was 
so near death that Patrice thought 
he had done a murder. 

The shepherd recovered; but the 
story of the quarrel got abroad, and 
when, two weeks later, he was 
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found murdered, Patrice was ac. 
cused of the crime and to avoid 
arrest fled into the forest between 
here and the Petitcodiac. 

A reward was offered for the cap- 
ture of the murderer, and the sol- 
diers came to comb the woods. The 
curé pointed out that the evidence 
against Patrice was slight and 
based only on circumstance. Cer- 
tainly, he said, it would be best for 
the man to give himself up to jus- 
tice. Sylvain, hearing this, called 
the curé a fool and declared that 
it was the priest’s desire to have 
Patrice hanged. More than that, he 
accused Pére Le Brun of helping 
the military and advising them 
where to look. He insisted that the 
real murderer had confessed to the 
priest and that it was the curé’s 
duty to give him up to the officers. 

“He knows! He knows well who 
did it!” Sylvain cried out in the 
village street one day as the curé 
passed. “Is it right that he should 
let an innocent man be hanged 
when he could point out the mur- 
derer if he would? You know who 
is guilty!” He glared in the poor 
priest’s face; but Pére Le Brun 
with a look of infinite compassion 
said no word to him and held 
tightly the cross at his breast. 

The soldiers gradually tightened 
the net about Patrice. His capture 
was inevitable; starvation soon 
would force him out of his hiding. 
On the fifth day of the man hunt 
Patrice was sighted near Cormier’s 
Cove, and rumor spread that he had 
been taken. Sylvain swore that if 
it were true, the curé should suffer; 
though why he blamed the priest 
or what he thought the kindly man 
should do, none could discover. 

At dusk, when devotions were 
done and the people had scattered 
to their homes, Pére Le Brun sat in 











the gloom of his study. It is safe 
to say he was pondering upon the 
murder and its attendant events. 
Suddenly, through the glass door 
opening on the veranda, stepped 
Patrice, the murderer. He had a 
pistol, his hair and beard were wild. 
He was quite cool and seemed to 
know what he was about. 

The room was almost in dark- 
ness,—all this I heard from the curé 
himself,—and the two men could 
scarcely distinguish one another. 

“Monsieur le Curé,” said Patrice, 
“first of all, tell your housekeeper 
you are not to be disturbed this 
night—that you have writing which 
must be done. Call to her from the 
door and remember I have a 
pistol!” 

“Your pistol is unnecessary,” re- 
plied the curé. “I shall do as you 
ask. Perhaps I can persuade you 
to give yourself up. Are you 
guilty?” 

Patrice did not reply till the 
priest called to old Nanon that he 
would be engaged for the evening; 
then he came close and thrust the 
pistol against the curé’s heart. 

“You know I am not guilty! My 
brother told me two days ago when 
he brought me food that you could 
point out the murderer. Is it Gau- 
vin? Is it Maurice? Speak now or 
you shall never speak hereafter!” 

The curé said no word. 

Patrice waited for a moment. He 
laughed and lowered the weapon. 
“Well,” he said, “I suppose it is 
your vow. Whatever else you are, 
you cannot be called a craven. Now 
I want your cassock, your hat, and 
your money. Then I am off to the 
railway station at Pont Lefebvre, 
and with any luck I shall be miles 
away before the morning.” 

a I cannot let you masquer- 
ade—” 
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“You do as I say, Monsieur le 
Curé. I like you too little to hesi- 
tate long about shooting you. I 
shall wash here and attire myself 
as your reverence. No one will 
molest me on the road. You had 
best make no effort to give an 
alarm, for if you do my brother 
will surely avenge me. I think I 
know how to keep you quiet for the 
night anyway.” 

The curé was not a strong man, 
though he was large and as tall as 
the criminal, and it was a simple 
task for Patrice to truss him up 
like a flitch of bacon and stuff a gag 
in his mouth after he had secured 
what money the curé had—very 
little I fear—and the clergy-book 
which would entitle him to special 
railway passage. Then Patrice took 
the curé’s good cassock from the 
cupboard and donned the sugar-loaf 
hat. He was leisurely about it, as 
he had been about his toilet; for he 
had ample time and the curé’s study 
was as good a sanctuary as any. 

Patrice had feared to strike a 
light, but he worked well in the 
darkness, and when at last he did 
light the lamp, after drawing down 
the blinds, what was Pére Le Brun’s 
amazement as he sat in the corner 
where Patrice had tied him to see 
at his desk an effigy of himself—a 
pillow dressed in his best black 
cape-coat and capped with his bi- 
retta. 

“That,” said Patrice with a 
smile, “is to deceive Nanon should 
she pass in front on her way to 
gossip with the Le Blancs. And to 
convince visitors that you are really 
busy. Oh, I know your habits well, 
mon révérend. Often you sit up 
late. Often have I seen your shad- 


ow on the blind and thought what a 
splendid target you would make. 
And 


Now I must bid you adieu. 
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many thanks for your hospitality.” 
Patrice was a cool one. 

At the door he waited till Nanon’s 
rattling of dishes assured him of 
safe exit. He then slipped out of 
the house by the door opening into 
the orchard. 

He had been gone only long 
enough for the curé to wriggle a 
few inches nearer the door, as far 
as the tether Patrice had so cun- 
ningly made would allow him, 
when the stillness was shattered by 
a rifle shot, a bullet cut neatly 
through glass and blind, and the 
effigy of Monsieur le Curé fell as 
dead as an effigy can be, with a 
bullet through the back. 


Here Hippolyte paused. to draw 
breath, take refreshment from a jug 
of old cider, and replenish his pipe, 
which had gone out ten times to my 
counting in the course of his narra- 
tive. This done he resumed. 


Nanon hobbled from the kitchen 
and, when no one answered her 
knock, opened the door with her 
house-key and entered the study. 
Seeing the demolished effigy, she, 
being a near-sighted body, was 
about to experience an appropriate 
swoon when Monsieur le Curé suc- 
ceeded in kicking her foot, thus in- 
forming her that the dead was very 
much alive. 

Immediately he was released, the 
curé hastened out of the house. 
He could not decide exactly what 
to do. He knew well that Syl- 
vain in his heart was a murderer 
and even now walked with the 
conviction that he had killed the 
priest. 

The shot had raised no alarm. 
The presbytery was well behind the 
church, and there were no houses 
near at hand as there are now. The 
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night was still and bright as this, 
with the same piping of frogs and 
hum of insects. Too, there was a 
silver shield of a moon peering 
from the gray armor of clouds and 
surrounded by the million spear- 
tips of the stars. The curé de- 
termined to go to the station; 
though what he intended to do 
when he got there he never would 
Say. 

He had not gone far along the 
marsh road when a man sprang out 
of the ditch some distance ahead 
and began to run. Then another 
rose in his path from a clump of 
bushes by the roadside and hailed 
him. This one wore a cassock and 
sugar-loaf hat. A shot rang out, 
and the cassocked figure fell in the 
dust clutching at its shoulder. 

Monsieur le Curé ran towards the 
tragedy. The murderer had 
wheeled at the sound of footsteps. 
When his eyes rested upon the 
curé, he let out a shriek of mortal 
terror, raised his weapon again but 
could not find strength to press the 
trigger. Twice, as he _ believed, 
Sylvain had shot the same man, 
and now his victim, alive, was 
wresting the gun from his nerve- 
less hands. 

The curé spoke: 

“You have now made three efforts 
to murder a man who all his days 
has been well disposed towards 
you. Do you not believe that an 
all-merciful God protects even his 
unworthy servant from death and 
his erring son from the crime of 
murder?” 

Sylvain groveled in the dust of 
the highway. Patrice, hugging a 
wounded shoulder, came and stood 
over his brother. 

“I do believe!” groaned Sylvain. 
“What manner of man are you 
that can escape death so? Did I 
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not put a bullet through your heart 
as I did through Hervé le Borgne’s 
—as—I—confessed to—you—” 

The last words of the wretch 
were choked off by the huge hand 
of Patrice closing upon his broth- 
er’s throat. 

“You!—you murdered him! And 
yet you allowed me to be hunted. 
You told me the priest knew and 
would not point out the man. You 
knew he could not. Then when you 
heard I was taken you feared he 
would tell and you tried to kill him. 
You !—” 

The curé begged for peace and 
persuaded Patrice to loose his 
brother before he strangled him to 
death. 

Patrice, in spite of the wound 
which Sylvain, terrified by the dis- 
guise, had inflicted upon him, was 
calm once more and very de- 
termined. 


“You will give yourself up, Syl- 


vain,” he said. “And if you have 
any manhood you will confess to 
this good priest and tell him you 
feel no hatred for him, as I feel 
none. I was tempted to kill him 
to-night, believing that he could 
save me in spite of the seal put 
upon him. Indeed, he has suffered 
much from both of us.” 
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The brothers Malenfant made 
their peace with God through the 
very man whom they had reviled. 
And their penitence, hardened men 
that they were, recompensed Pére 
Le Brun for all the injury they had 
done him. 

When Sylvain was released from 
prison after a short term,—it was 
proven that he had killed Le Borgne 
in self-defense,—he and Patrice 
left the valley, and to this day the 
Malenfant farm is untenanted, and 
the house of Hervé le Borgne has 
fallen to ruin. Perhaps the broth- 
ers went to Quebec, perhaps to Mag- 
dalen, perhaps to Miquelon—no one 
knows and no one cares. We are 
well rid of them; they were a 
strange and silent folk and none 
could know their hearts except, 
perhaps, him who brought them 
back to God. 


* * * 


Hippolyte, his narrative con- 
cluded, shook the dottle from his 
long black pipe, carved by his own 
hand from a stick of birch; gath- 
ered up his lunch basket and his 
jug; and, with a deep “Bon soir, 
Messieurs,” trudged off across the 
marsh, his tall shadow dancing 
grotesquely behind him. 








MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


A Tercentenary Tribute. 


By T. D. O’DoNnoGHUE. 


HEN St. Jane Frances de 

Chantal, having arranged for 
the future of her orphaned chil- 
dren, decided to enter upon the re- 
ligious life, her fourteen-year-old 
boy, Celse-Bénigne, strove to bar his 
mother’s passage by throwing him- 
self weeping along the threshold of 
their home. But she, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation,—for which we 
thank her,—stepped over his pros- 
trate body and went her way. 
Later on, this fine, impetuous boy, 
perhaps for the want of a mother’s 
care, turned out to be a regular 
harum-scarum,—one of the great- 
est duelers and fire eaters in that 
swashbuckling age. His mother in 
her Swiss convent was in constant 
anxiety about him, never knowing 
when she might be called away to 
soothe his passage upon the scaf- 
fold. This particular fear however 
was vain; he had a higher fate than 
the scaffold, however much, and 
however frequently, he had de- 
served it. For, with all his faults, 
he was a brave and brilliant soldier, 
and he fell at last, covered with 
wounds, in an engagement with the 
English at the Ile de Rhé in 1627. 
He left one child, a year and a half 
old,—the future Madame de Sé- 
vigné, whose tercentenary falls this 
year. In a very short time the little 
girl had also lost her mother, and 
the letters of St. Jane Frances, from 
her convent at Annecy, are full of 
solicitude for her “pauvre petite 
pouponne.” 


Fortunately for the child, there 
was an uncle, the Abbé de Cou- 
langes, a brother of her mother, 
who, though apparently an ob- 
stinate and rather dull man, had 
sufficient imagination to give the 
child an excellent education, which 
included Latin, Italian, and Span- 
ish. Her childhood was _ spént 
partly at Paris, but principally at 
Livry, where her uncle lived, and 
the beautiful gardens about the old 
presbytery, with their trees, and 
walks overhung with honeysuckles, 
were one of her most cherished and 
enduring memories. At eighteen 
she married the Marquis Henri de 
Sévigné, a young man of ancient 
and even distinguished lineage, but 
degenerate. It proved a most un- 
happy marriage, though there were 
two children of it, and when, after 
eight years of disillusionment on 
her part, he was killed in a duel, all 
her friends secretly rejoiced. But 
not so she. As so often happens, 
she deeply and sincerely regretted 
him, and during the long years of 
her widowhood, which were as long 
as she lived, she tempted fortune 
no more. 

Young,—she was only twenty- 
six, wealthy and charming,—she 
was wooed unavailingly by the great- 
est in the land, including Turenne 
himself, and the Prince de ‘Conti. 
Henceforth she devoted herself to 
her two children, and especially to 
her little girl, Francoise-Marguerite, 
who was at this time six years of 














age. The Visitation nuns at 
Nantes, to whom naturally the child 
was sent for her education, seem 
rather to have spoiled her—regard- 
ing her, doubtless, as almost a 
primary relic of their holy found- 
ress. Whatever be the explanation, 
Francoise-Marguerite, on leaving 
school, was not immediately the so- 
cial success that her adoring mother 
expected. One of the stars that re- 
volved about the Roie Soleil, she 
could not help being fashionable, 
but popular she was not. La Fon- 
taine dedicated to her one of his 
fables Le Lion Amoureux,—a great 
honor, this, but nobody seemed at 
all anxious to marry her, to her 
mother’s great and growing dis- 
tress. In fact, she was three and 
twenty years of age when at last a 
husband appeared upon the scene— 
the Count de Grignan, a man of 
nearly forty, who moreover, had al- 
ready been twice a widower. Of 
excellent family, he was a good hus- 
band withal, and Francoise-Mar- 
guerite never had to suffer, as her 
mother had done, in her domestic 
relations. Indeed, it was her 
mother who still had to do what- 
ever suffering this marriage in- 
volved, for before very long she 
found herself ruthlessly separated 
from this beloved child, who had 
to follow her husband to the other 
end of France, where he had been 
given a governorship. This was the 
tragedy of Madame de Sévigné’s 
life. The separation began in 1674, 
and though her mother was to live 
until 1696, the Countess de Grig- 
nan came to Paris only four times 
in all those twenty-five years. But 
her mother sometimes went to 
Grignan, for all the twenty days of 
difficult journeying it involved. 

It was this separation of mother 
and daughter that gave rise to the 
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famous letters, for which Madame 
de Sévigné is principally known, 
and which have a place all to them- 
selves in the history of the world’s 
literature. We have said that she 
was devoted to her daughter, but 
this is a very inadequate way of 
putting it; it is difficult to imagine 
any woman with so absorbing and 
so enduring a love for her daughter 
as this one had. In truth, there was 
something almost morbid in it, and 
the curious thing was, that, when 
they did actually meet, after long 
separation, they invariably quar- 
reled. It was another case of “nec 
tecum possum vivere, nec sine te.” 
Two and sometimes three times a 
week during the years of separation 
did Madame de Sévigné write to her 
absent daughter, telling her of all 
that might interest her in the say- 
ings and doings of the court and 
the capital. It was a gay and an 
interesting period in the history of 
France, and, as she was admirably 
placed for seeing everything that 
went on, these letters are the very 
mirror of their time. But they are 
much more than that, for informa- 
tion was, after all, only her second- 
ary purpose. Her primary pur- 
pose in this assiduous correspond- 
ence was to bridge the distance that 
separated Paris from Grignan, and 
to keep in touch as much as 
possible with her beloved daughter. 
It is this indefatigable love that 
makes the Letters of Madame de 
Sévigné not only fine literature, but 
human documents of the greatest 
interest and value. If they reflect 
the civilization of her day,—the 
civilization of the Grand Siécle,— 
much more do they mirror her own 
very charming human character. 
She was one of those people who 
seem to live in and for others,— 
who, whilst remaining intensely in- 
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dividualistic, do nevertheless need 
the presence and association of 
other lives to bring out the real 
value and significance of their own. 
She had many friends of this in- 
timate and, so to say, comple- 
mentary sort. There was, for ex- 
ample, the famous Cardinal de 
Retz, her cousin by marriage, and 
the godfather of her daughter, 
whose political vicissitudes are a 
part of French history, and whose 
misfortunes gave him a_ special 
claim upon her sympathy and de- 
votedness. Again, there was Fou- 
quet, the Minister of Finance, a 
lifelong friend of her family, and in 
his official position a generous pa- 
tron of the arts, who, by reason of 
his wealth and popularity, incurred 
the hostility of the court, and was 
driven into exile. Then, too, there 


was Bussy-Rabutin, another cousin, 
whom she had once hoped to have 


as a son-in-law, but who himself, 
in the early days of her widowhood, 
had aspired to be her husband. He, 
too, fell into disfavor at court, and 
was told to keep away from Paris. 
Finally, there was Turenne, who 
was one of her greatest friends, and 
who, after winning Alsace for 
France, died upon the field in the 
hour of victory. It was the sight 
of all this trouble and disaster fall- 
ing in turn, blow upon blow, on 
everyone connected with her, that 
brought her at last to that extraor- 
dinary trust in divine providence, 
which is so characteristic of her de- 
clining years. 

Her visits to Livry, the dear home 
of her childhood, came to an end 
only in 1687, when her uncle, the 
Abbé de Coulanges died. Old as 
she then was, she shed many tears 
over the loss of it, and it is good to 
think that one of the chief cele- 
brations of her tercentenary will 
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have been the unveiling of a statue 
to her, this year, in that beloved 
spot. Two years later we find her 
paying her last visit to Les Rochers, 
the family estate in Brittany, where 
her son was now the reigning mar- 
quis. So for her, as for all, old age 
approached insensibly, with a last 
visit here, and a last visit there,— 
the gradual slowing down of ener- 
gies, the almost unconscious re- 
stricting of activity and of interest. 
Her health had in fact been failing 
for some years, but she would not 
admit it, even to herself. This last 
visit to Brittany, however, in 1689, 
was the occasion of bringing her 
face to face with reality, for Ma- 
dame de la Fayette, with the re- 
lentless candor of forty years of 
friendship, wrote to her saying: 
“You are old, and the damp woods 
of Les Rochers will kill you: do not 
dream of passing the winter there.” 

Thus, almost brutally, was she 
reminded that the inevitable had 
come; in the eyes of others, if not 
yet in her own, she was old—old! 
Yet, in our day, a woman of sixty- 
three is not considered old, even by 
her enemies. Anyway, this advice 
notwithstanding, Madame de Sé- 
vigné did pass the winter at Les 
Rochers, and quite comfortably, 
too, in her usual health. She was, 
indeed, destined to survive her out- 
spoken friend by three years, but, 
nevertheless, the advice went home. 
She had at all times been somewhat 
preoccupied with the thought of 
death, and now she tells herself she 
has reached a stage on her life’s 
journey when she must call a halt. 
She must at all costs avoid the sor- 
rows, the weakness, the loss of 
memory, and the disappointments 
that lie in wait beyond, further 
down the road. But even as she 
thus attempts to arrange and 














economize her remaining years, a 
voice sounds in her ears, urgent 
and solemn: “On, on! otherwise die 
at once. There is no pause in life, 
only death.” 

Long before this she had written 
to her daughter that the thought of 
death was distasteful to her. “If 
I could go back instead of forward, 
| would do so. The thought of 
death overwhelms me. How shall 
I die, and where? In what state of 
mind?” This inevitable stroke fell 
in April, 1696, when Madame de 
Sévigné was on a visit at Grignan. 
She had gone thither to comfort her 
daughter, who was lying very ill, 
probably of consumption. Grignan, 
as we know, was then a twenty days’ 
journey from Paris, and the fond 
old mother was in her seventieth 
year. By some hideous mischance 
she caught the small pox—that 
scourge of those times—and died. 
Her daughter, though living in the 
same house, was not present at her 
mother’s deathbed. She may have 
been too ill to leave her room; she 
may have been forbidden to go, by 
her husband or by the doctors; she 
may not have realized that her 
mother was sick unto death. Any- 
way, whatever was the cause of her 
absence at that supreme hour, we 
cannot help seeing a certain fitness 
in it. It was the last of Madame 
de Sévigné’s many disappoint- 
ments, and perhaps it helped her 
to see, and even to repent of, the 
long idolatry, with which she had 
worshiped that daughter. 

We have said that the Letters of 
Madame de Sévigné reflected not 
only the glittering history of her 
time, but also in a special way her 
own character and tastes. What 
sort of woman, then, do her letters 
show her to have been? On the 
whole, a very charming and sym- 
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pathetic one. Her literary style, 
which was indeed herself, is char- 
acterized by a great natural sim- 
plicity, which, says Saint-Simon, 
made her company delightful. She 
was one of the least pretentious 
women of her day, and yet we feel 
that, in her writing, she sometimes 
at least had her eye upon an audi- 
ence.. She was too intelligent not 
to be aware of her own literary 
talents, and too much of a woman 
not to take a certain pleasure in 
them. Her pen was part of herself, 
and sometimes she let it run on, so 
fast and so free, that it almost ran 
away with her. She was very far 
from being one of those coldly in- 
tellectual women, who, a century 
later on, were to create the Revo- 
lution. Rather was she what we 
would call a human, womanly 
woman, capable of being interested 
in the minor and more material 
things of life. Thus we find her in 
her kitchen, making biscuits for 
Lent, or in her orchard helping the 
gardeners to plant young trees, 
“S’il ne pleut pas trop fort—,’ or 
again sharing in the labors of the 
masons who were building a chapel 
on her country estate, and injuring 
her back on one occasion by lifting 
too heavy a stone. She treated 
these servants of hers as though 
they were her children, and when 
Paul, her gardener, died, it seemed 
to her that all the gardens at Livry 
were sad at his passing. Her many 
journeys, and especially those to 
her daughter, queening it down by 
the Mediterranean shore, must have 
been formidable undertakings in 
the France of that day, and on one 
occasion at least, as she forded the 
Rhone, a valuable horse was 
drowned, and for a minute or so 
the travelers were in real peril of 
being swept away. She was ever a 
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great reader, and we can see her 
on her endless journeys, sitting 
back in her traveling coach, ab- 
sorbed in her favorite books,—solid 
and serious books, too, such as St. 
Augustine, St. John Chrysostom, 
Tacitus, and Vergil, Montaigne and 
Bossuet, and, during Lent, Bour- 
daloue. It was this quality of seri- 
ousness, and a sense of responsi- 
bility which made her popularity 
enduring. Her friends knew they 
could rely upon her, not alone for 
love and sympathy, but still more 
for advice and support. “L’ennui 
des autres,”’ she said, “me pése plus 
que le mien—” and again, “Mon 
ceeur me fait bien souffrir.” She 
was the perfect type of friend—de- 
voted, tactful, loyal to excess, and, 
by some wonderful spiritual al- 
chemy, able to transmute passion 
into calm affection. 

Madame de Sévigné was, of 
course, a Catholic, and a very real 
and serious one. Her Letters show 
her going to Mass, attending the 
services of Holy Week, keeping the 
laws of abstinence, and even fast- 
ing when she was already more 
than sixty years of age. “Tout ce 
que J’ai de bon,” said she, “c’est 
que Je sais ma religion.” It may 
be readily allowed that a slight 
tinge of Jansenism made her rather 
more rigid and unsimple in her re- 
ligious relations than would natu- 
rally have been the case. But here, 
as elsewhere, her natural good 
sense prevented her from making 
mistakes. Her uncle had gone with 
the French embassy to the con- 
clave that elected Innocent XII., 
and, good country curé that he was, 
had been disedified by some of the 
intrigues that he had noticed there. 
It is very interesting to hear Ma- 
dame de Sévigné taking him to task 
for this, and showing him how in- 
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evitable, and how 
such things are. 
Her advice on the training of her 
grandchildren is another revelation 
of her practical Catholic mind. She 
writes to her daughter, who was 
often ill, and therefore irritable 
with her children, that she must 
not be too strict with Pauline, the 
high-spirited little girl, nor spoil 
the boy, Louis-Provence, who was 
of a more timid disposition than his 
sister. He must be accustomed to 
plenty of brisk exercise, so that he 
will grow manly, and overcome this 
timidity. “Forgive him,” she adds, 
“everything he owns up to, but 
never a lie.” She was, indeed, al- 
ways a great lover of the truth. 
“Ah, qu’il y a peu de personnes 
vraies!”’ she said one day to her 
daughter. Nevertheless, as has 
been said, a certain thoughtlessness 
sometimes let her say too much, 
and she was not above taking pleas- 
ure in shocking people by worldly 
or indiscreet comment. Like so 
many clever women, she seems to 
have tolerated almost anything pro- 
vided it was clever. Her son at 
first is a typical young libertine, and 
unlike any other libertine in his- 
tory, seems habitually to have con- 
fided all his irregularities to his 
mother’s sympathetic ear. But 
what is much more amazing to us is 
that this mother should then have 
passed on such unsavory stories to 
her distant daughter, to amuse her! 
Reading the Letters, we have a 
final impression that the life of 
this lady was, on the whole, rather 
a sad one, and that many of the 
things she did, especially the less 
admirable ones, were desperate at- 
tempts to cheat this ever present 
sadness. So do we explain her ex- 
aggerated love for her daughter, as 
well as some of the more obvious 
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lapses from taste in her letters. 
But when all is said, it is a fine, 
wholesome, and truly Catholic fig- 
ure that emerges from the twilight 
of that long past day. In the pages 
of her Letters there move all the 
great figures of the Grand Siécle— 
the King himself, in whom the 
splendors of medieval royalty 
reached their zenith, and their 
setting; princes and soldiers, and 
still greater churchmen, whose 
names have entered into legend; 
famous writers and artists; and 
many women of every kind, the 


good, the bad, and the others. 
These with their works and their 
intrigues, their jealousies and their 
quarrels, their loves and_ their 
hates, pass and repass before our 
eyes, figures of a day that is dead, 
ghosts of a civilization that has ut- 
terly passed away. 

And, in the midst of them, 
though somewhat aloof and dis- 
dainfully, there moves the very 
charming lady whom we have been 
studying, with intelligence shining 
in her eyes, and a good-natured 
smile upon her lips. 








GLIMPSES OF A TOWN I LOVE. 


By MIRIAM 


HE town I love sits proudly, 

poised like an eagle’s nest, 
among the masses of the Apen- 
nines. On either side of it stretch 
the sentry ranges, broken here and 
there into noble peaks. Before it 
the winding valley of the Sagittario 
drops towards a smiling lake. Two 
thousand years of practical seclu- 
sion from the outer world' have 
passed but lightly over Scanno, pre- 
serving to its people the primitive 
virtues, defending them, it may be, 
against the ebb and flood tides of 
decadence which too often follow 
on over-civilization. Thus, in a dis- 
trict known for its devotion, the 
Scannese are notably devout; the 


women dignified and modest, the 


men upright in their dealings. 
Family life remains almost pa- 
triarchal in its simplicity. 

You may go to Scanno in June 
and find the hedges that cluster 
about the feet of its mountains full 
of wild roses and honeysuckle, and 
the broom bursting into gold on the 
ledges above its deep-cupped lake. 
Later there will be festoons of 
travelers’ joy, cyclamen lurking 
shyly beneath the young beech 
thicket on Terrata, and gray-blue 
thistles spreading their silvery 
leaves on the lower slopes, to the 
joy of the small blue butterflies 
that dance in the sun. 

But in the little town itself, 
perched steeply on an outlying spur 

1Scanno was founded about 217 s. c. after 
the destruction by earthquake of a still earlier 
town. It remained practically inaccessible to 


wheeled traffic until new roads were made 
within the last half-century. 
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of the mountain bulwarks that 
guard it from the world, there are 
no visible gardens. Here and there, 
perhaps, you may catch a glimpse 
of an enclosed courtyard gay with 
evergreens in small green tubs; here 
and there a terrace (or the flat roof 
that serves as such) looks down 
upon the valley, or on the narrow 
dark streets, which only rarely 
broaden to a piazza. But for the 
most part its houses rise austerely 
above the stone-paved thorough- 
fares where foot passengers jostle 
companionably with home-coming 
muleteers from Sulmona, friendly 
pigs, or pre-occupied fowls. 

At the end of one of the rare open 
spaces, wooden benches and tables 
are set outside a wineshop, and here 
the men gather, after their day’s 
work in the fields, to play at 
dominoes or cards and drink the 
sourest of sour wine from fat, 
raffia-sheathed flasks. In the nar- 
row triangular piazza itself a foun- 
tain gushes from carved grotesques 
beneath an old stone arch, falling 
into a massive stone cistern below. 
The rough medieval carvings above 
have seen many generations of the 
women of Scanno assemble each 
evening to fill the heavy copper 
bowls they bear so lightly on their 
heads—the graceful two-handled 
conche which are handed down 
from mother to daughter, and form 
part of the trousseau of every 
Scannese girl. To watch Con- 
cetta or Filomena, erect and grace- 
ful, swinging along a stony moun- 
tain path with the brimming bow! 
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securely poised upon her head is a 
lesson in the beauty of motion. 
Only occasionally is the conca 
steadied by a touch; for the most 
part both hands are left completely 
free, and so accurate is the balance 
that, however steep and rugged the 
climb, not a drop of water is 
splashed or spilt. 

In common with most Italian 
peasant women the Scannese carry 
everything portable upon their 
heads—except their fascinating 
swaddled babies! But it is no un- 
common thing to see among the 
things thus carried in the course of 
one short day such widely varying 
objects as a pair of vivid scarlet 
socks (in process of knitting), a 
shallow metal basin of considerable 
size containing three well-grown 
and rather surprised-looking white 
lambs, or an ancient wooden cradle 
—leaving quite out of account such 
everyday objects as kitchen tables, 
wine and oil flasks, logs of wood, 
and heavy blocks of stone. 

The men do not share this pecu- 
liarity; nothing heavier than a hat 
defiles the masculine head. They 
do not, however, shirk their share 
of the necessary work of the little 
community, and of all Italians I 
have met the Abruzzesi of to-day 
seem to me the most honest, kindly, 
and industrious. Sheer poverty, 
the result mainly of the endless and 
cruel dissensions in the Neapolitan 
State and the senseless oppressions 
of the smaller feudal lords, was 
among the causes that formerly 
earned for this district its unen- 
viable reputation as a bandit coun- 
try. Desperation, then as always, 
was a fertile source of crime; and 
the soldier “broke in war,” the 
peasant driven to extremity, the 
younger son of a family fallen 
through injustice and oppression, 
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quickly turned to levy toll on the 
community which protected their 
oppressors. 

Now, as formerly, the place of 
the men of Scanno is preéminently 
in the open air: in the fields with 
the massive-shouldered slate-gray 
oxen that draw their primitive 
carts and plows; astride the leader 
of one of the files of gayly capari- 
soned mules that bring supplies 
along the steep tracks over the 
ranges of Sulmona; or lying out on 
the mountain slopes with the mag- 
nificent white sheep dogs whose 
spiked collars form a necessary pro- 
tection against the death grip of 
the wolf. ; 

For in the Abruzzi, wolves are no 
legendary thing, and since the 
Great War they have increased in 
number and boldness. They keep 
to the upper parts of the mountains 
in summer, though even at that sea- 
son you will be well advised not to 
walk unattended in solitary places 
after sunset. In winter, hunger 
brings them down to the outskirts 
of the towns, and children must be 
kept more closely at home until the 
days lengthen once more. 

At the first approach of winter 
(snow in October being no uncom- 
mon thing in these mountain 
heights) the shepherds drive their 
flocks through the passes down to 
the plains, where they remain until 
the spring. The women, left behind 
in the little town, cut off from the 
outer world by the snows, take over 
the direction of the households in 
capable hands, and during the short 
cold days and long winter evenings 
accomplish prodigies of spinning 
and weaving, in addition to their 
other domestic duties. In summer 
you may still see the older women 
sitting in the streets with wheel and 
distaff, while the younger ones 
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hang out lengths of stout woolen 
cloth (which has been woven and 
dyed at home—usually to a dark- 
green color) to dry upon the little 
wooden balconies. 

There are so few places in Italy 
where national costume is sstill 
worn habitually, that it is part of 
the peculiar charm of Scanno that 
its women go about the streets clad 
in a costume which has suffered 
little change in the course of cen- 
turies. Their dark woolen gowns 
with long full sleeves, fastening 
just below the throat with tiny 
antique silver buttons, and relieved 
at the neck and wrist by folds of 
white lawn or handmade lace; their 
dark aprons, thick white stockings, 
and homemade cloth shoes, inno- 
cent of heels, form a comfortable 
and practical outfit. An austere 
costume, it is true, with no stage 
“pretty-prettiness” about it, but one 
that commends itself to the regular 
features and dignified beauty of its 
wearers. 

The headdress is worn both in 
and out of doors, and consists of a 
piece of white lawn or cotton folded 
around the head, over which is ar- 
ranged a large handkerchief-shaped 
piece of thin dark blue or black 
cloth, folded to form a kind of flat 
turban and dropping at the back in 
folds to the neck like a_ short 
mourning veil. Beneath this the 
hair is dressed elaborately in two 
enormous plaits interwoven with 
thick colored silk or cotton cord. 
These plaits are caught up in semi- 
circular loops, one on either side of 
the head, giving a curiously attrac- 
tive medieval aspect to the entire 
figure. For weddings and festas 
the apron worn is of gayly colored 
brocade, and the turban is of bright 
blue or purple silk, with a short 
veil of vividly embroidered lawn. 


GLIMPSES OF A 
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This turban headdress of the 
Scannese women, and their custom, 
when in deep mourning, of swath- 
ing the lower part of the face in a 
thick black scarf, leaving only the 
eyes and the tip of the nose visible, 
lend color to the theory of their 
descent from some _ migratory 
Oriental tribe—a theory further 
supported by their inveterate habit 
of sitting on their heels. In 
Scanno, if you are merely a visitor 
from less Spartan regions, you will 
find it wise to take your own chair 
to church with you— it being well 
understood that the effete civiliza- 
tion of the outer world demands 
chairs, such a proceeding will cause 
no unkind remark. The inhabit- 
ants, however, make no such con- 
cession to weaknesses of the flesh. 
The men remain standing in the 
choir throughout the Mass (some- 
what impeding the movements of 
the priest at times!) while the 


women simply squat upon their 


heels on the tiled floor. Those who 
have succumbed to such modern in- 
novations as high-heeled shoes for 
holiday wear, quietly remove these 
instruments of torture before set- 
tling themselves in position for the 
sermon—a wise precaution, since 
the Scannese like their sermons 
long, and from one and a half to 
two hours is no unusual allowance 
for a special feast day. 

Dear Scanno, where I spent so 
many happy months, long may your 
kindly people live and prosper! 
And may their memories of “the 
Englishwoman who walks by her- 
self” be as pleasant as are hers of 
the friends within your borders. Of 
these, especially dear the solemn- 
eyed Czsarina, that business woman 
of six and a half all told; next in 
happy recollection that most effi- 
cient goatherd, eleven-year-old 
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Maria (who, guiding with accom- 
plished hand her flock of twenty- 
six frolicsome kids, perseveringly 
accompanied the forestiera in her 
search for shade all one sweltering 
morning—so that, nobly attended, 
as one who leads a Greek chorus of 
twenty-seven, I walked beneath that 
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August sun); and last, but equally 
beloved, the dark-eyed “Tripoli,” 
most adorable of white Maremman 
sheep dogs, a terror to strangers on 
his own particular mountain slopes, 
but agreeably apologetic when met 
upon the public high road in his in- 
frequent hours of ease. 





The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





DID PRESTER JOHN EVER EXIST? 


HE general consensus of opinion 

to-day is that Prester John, the 
Priest King of the East, whose ex- 
istence was firmly believed in dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, was a myth. 
Yet the truly overwhelming ac- 
counts and circumstances that have 
been handed down to us of the 
legend would seem to prove beyond 
doubt that it was founded on fact; 
that there certainly was a great 
Christian king about the middle of 
the twelfth century ruling some- 
where in the Far East and combin- 
ing with his monarchical dignity 
the office also of a high-priest, being 
therefore known as Prester John,— 
the word “Prester” being a contrac- 
tion of presbyter, a priest. 

At this time of day, it is prac- 
tically impossible, of course, to 
verify the belief. Nevertheless, it 
must always be of interest to stu- 
dents of history, and especially ec- 
clesiastical history. Myth or fact, 
it is utilized at the present time in 
heraldry; for the arms of the See 
of Chichester, England, are what is 
called a “Prester-John.” These 


arms represent a dignified, elderly 
ecclesiastical personage sitting on 
a bench, holding an open book, pre- 
sumably the Bible, on his left knee, 
and with his right hand upraised 
and open, either in benediction or 
admonition. The figure is bearded, 
and wears a kind of mitred crown 
surmounted by a tiny cross, and be- 
hind the head a naked sword hangs 
horizontally in mid-air, unsup- 
ported apparently by anything. 

In the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
there is a very lengthy and pretty 
exhaustive article on “Prester 
John” by the Rev. Alois Stockmann, 
S.J., of Frankfort-on-the-Main, Ger- 
many. It runs to four complete 
columns, or two pages, and is em- 
bellished with an apocryphal por- 
trait of the subject of the sketch, 
taken from a print published in 
Paris about 1660. The face is that 
of a typical Abyssinian monarch, 
dark-complexioned and strong-fea- 
tured, wearing a short, close beard 
and the hair fluffing out over the 
ears under a crown with nine 
pyramidal points. In the ears are 
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drops or precious stones; round the 
neck is a double necklace of beads, 
and draping the shoulders an elab- 
orately ornamental cloak, sewn 
with double rows of gems and 
caught together at the throat by a 
jeweled brooch. On the right 
shoulder rests a scepter. Under the 
portrait is a small pictorial inset of 
a crucifix on a spade-shaped shield, 
under a nine-pointed crown, and 
the inscription in French “Le Grand 
Negus Ou Préte-Jan, etc.” “Negus” 
is an Abyssinian word and is ap- 
plied to the sovereign of that coun- 
try. 

The first report of the existence 
of such a priest-king originated, it 
appears, with the Nestorians in the 
fifth century. It was not until 1145, 
however, that Prester John was first 
heard of in the west. At that date, 
Otto, Bishop of Freising, in upper 
Bavaria, mentioned in his “Chroni- 
cle” that he met Hugo, Bishop of Ga- 
bala, Syria, at Viterbo, and that in 
the presence of Pope Eugene II. the 
latter spoke of a certain John, who 
governed as priest and king in the 
Far East and had with his people 
become converted to Nestorianism. 
According to this authority, Prester 
John had fought a three-days’ bat- 
tle with the kings of Media and 
Persia, whom he had conquered, and 
he had then determined to rescue 
the Holy Land but had been pre- 
vented by the floods of the Tigris. 
“He belonged to the race of the 
three Magi, their former kingdoms 
being subject to him. His enor- 
mous wealth was demonstrated by 
the fact that he carried a scepter 
of pure emeralds.” 

By the way, one of the other as- 
sertions of the Middle Ages was 
that Prester John was descended 
from a famous Danish rover named 
Ogier. 
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Then “some twenty years later,” 
continues Father Stockmann, “there 
came to light in unaccountable ways 
letters from this mysterious person- 
age to the Byzantine emperor 
Manuel, Barbarossa, and other 
princes, which roused extravagant 
hopes” that the Holy Land might 
yet be delivered from infidel hands. 
Nearly a hundred manuscripts of 
the letter to the Emperor Manuel 
are still extant, it appears, but all 
differ somewhat and it is believed 
to have been a Nestorian forgery. 
Anyhow, the legend was started, 
and writers, poets, and explorers 
seized upon it with avidity and ex- 
ploited it to the utmost. In an old 
English prose romance called “Tom 
a Lincolne, the Red Rose Knight,” 
the fictitious hero marries the fair 
Anglitora, daughter to Prester 
John, “that renowned Monarke of 
the World,” after slaying “a dragon 


with three tongues that kept a 


golden tree.” Longfellow refers to 
this old romance in his Outre-Mer. 

Sir John Manville, about 1300- 
1372, of St. Albans, England, in his 
“Voyage and Travaile,”—dedicated 
to Edward IIL, and the first book of 
travels published in England,— 
claimed to have been in the country 
of Prester John, but his work is 
“probably fuller of romance than 
reality,” one of his biographers 
warns us. 

In 1177, Pope Alexander III. is 
said to have sent a letter to Prester 
John, inviting him to enter the 
Catholic Church and offering to 
cede him a church in Rome and 
certain rights in the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. “The 
result of this mission is not 
known,” says Father Stockmann, 
“but judging from the details in the 
letter, it is certain that the recipient 
was no mythical personage.” 
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Bishop Otto, of Freising, de- 
scribed Prester John as king of 
Armenia and India, and certainly 
the Medes and Persians were badly 
beaten, about the time he wrote, by 
some sovereign of the Orient near 
Ecbatana. In the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, after the con- 
quest of Damietta by the crusaders, 
the tale became current that a King 
David, the son or nephew of 
Prester John, was at the head of 
three great armies and preparing 
to attack the Saracens from the 
east. The great Yenghiz Khan, of 
Mongolia, as a matter of fact, did 
fall upon the Mohammedans with 
three armies and destroyed their 
power in central Asia, but there 
was nothing Christian-like about 
this conqueror or his followers. 
However, it was alleged that the 
Mongols or Tartars had just previ- 
ously mutinied against their king 
David and murdered him and his 
father. 

Round about the same period, 
the Franciscan, Rubruquis de- 
scribed a Mongolian tribe, called 
the Keriats, in Upper Asia, as 
Nestorian Christians, which they 
had been for about two centuries; 
and, in 1229, “the celebrated mis- 
sionary John of Monte Corvino,” 
according to Stockmann, converted 
a Nestorian prince belonging to this 
tribe, who afterwards served Mass 
for him. The missionary spoke of 
this prince as “King Gregory of the 
illustrious family of the great King 
who was called Prester John.” 

Next, in order of date, the famous 
Marco Polo, the Venetian traveler 
and explorer, who, with his father 
and uncle, traveled and resided 
from 1272 to 1295 in Tartary, 
China, India, and other eastern 
countries, and has left a remark- 
able account of their various adven- 
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tures, (among much that was 
doubted by his contemporaries, but 
has now been largely confirmed), 
asserted that Prester John existed; 
that he was Unc-Khan, the Prince 
of the Keriats, but that he was sub- 
ject to Yenghiz Khan, under whose 
suzerainty, however, he enjoyed 
great independence. Unc-Khan 
and his people were Nestorian 
Christians, who were in the habit 
of dedicating their children even in 
infancy to the priesthood. Polo 
stated that he had not seen these 
Christian Tartars, much less their 
Priest-King; his account was 
formed on hearsay in China. He 
dictated the narrative of his travels 
to a native of Pisa, named Rusti- 
ciano (the name is also spelt Rus- 
tichello); and Mr. H. G. Wells to- 
day writes—‘“An understandable 
excitement probably made Rusti- 
ciano over-emphasize what must 
have seemed to him the greatest 
marvel of the whole story, and 
Prester John became one of the 
most stimulating legends of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
It encouraged European enterprise 
enormously to think that far away 
in China was a community of their 
co-religionists, presumably ready 
to welcome and assist them.” 

Hitherto, Prester John’s Kingdom 
was believed to be that of Karak- 
hitai, existing in Central Asia from 
1141 till 1218; now it was believed 
to be that of the Prince of Keria, or 
of the Keriats, Armenia and India 
having been earlier eschewed, al- 
though a Professor Brun of Odessa 
thinks that the Armenian general 
Ivan, who defeated the Saracens in 
a great battle in 1124, was the 
original Prester John. 

India, at the time, was a vaguely 
generic name for the East, and 
Abascia or Abyssinia, (ancient Ethi- 
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opia), in eastern Africa, was de- 
scribed as part of India by Marco 
Polo. Abyssinia, or Abascia, be- 
came in its turn the supposed site 
of Prester John’s country, and Yule 
and other scholars believe that Pope 
Alexander’s letter was sent to the 
Negus, or sovereign, of Abyssinia. 
A Bishop John of Columbo, in In- 
dia, distinctly referred in 1323 to 
the Negus as “quem vos vocatis 
Prestre Johan.” 

Vasco de Gama, the renowned 
Portuguese navigator, who dis- 
covered the sea route to India in 
1498, by doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope, carried with him let- 
ters of introduction from the king 
of Portugal to Prester John. He 
met with Christian merchants from 
India at the African town of Me- 
linda. Other Portuguese voyagers 
also sought the elusive, if not also 
illusive, Prester John along the 
African coast, and believed at 
last that they had found him 
in the Negus of Abyssinia, a Chris- 
tian kingdom that, as a matter 
of fact, had successfully withstood 
the onslaughts of Islam for cen- 
turies. 

The writer of this article has long 
entertained the opinion that, if 
Prester John were not an absolute 
myth, Tibet may have been his coun- 
try; and he has just made the dis- 
covery that an ancient map—the 
oldest on which America is men- 
tioned, discovered by P. Joseph 
Fischer and dated 1507, places the 
Presbyter’s country in Asia (Prov- 
ince of Thebet; Tibet) in the fol- 
lowing words: “This is the land of 
the good King and lord, known as 
Prester John, lord of all Eastern 
and Southern India, lord of all the 
kings of India, in whose mountains 
are found all kinds of precious 
stones.” Father Stockmann men- 
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tions this map. In Tibet, we have 
all the reasonable, alleged attributes 
—the priest-king, or Dalai-Lama, 
whose sovereignty is only checked 
by the authority of China; a per- 
fectly organized hierarchy; a well- 
built, strongly fortified, and popu- 
lous capital, Lhassa, containing 
many magnificent convents, with 
thousands of monks; a land hither- 
to closed to all strangers. The only 
thing not in accordance with the 
idea of Prester John is that these 
priests, monks, and people are and 
were Buddhists and not Christians. 
But travelers might very easily con- 
fuse the national religion with that 
of Christianity. Tibet was con- 
quered and ravaged by Yenghiz 
Khan, and in the thirteenth century 
recovered from that calamity under 
the careful administration of Ku- 
blai-Khan. The Tibetans, too, be- 
long to the Mongol race. What 
more likely, then, than that there 
lies the explanation of all the 
stories of Prester John—there on 
the “roof of the World?” 

It has already been stated what 
a stimulus the quest of Prester 
John had upon voyages of dis- 
covery. Indirectly, it even led to 
the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus, who was fired by “The Book 
of Marco Polo” to find a western sea 
route to the Indies. It also greatly 
encouraged missionary activities, 
especially those of the Franciscans, 
Dominicans, and later the Jesuits, 
in Central Asia and China; and the 
narrative of Rubruquis (the Fran- 
ciscan missionary) is still taken as 
the starting point for all modern re- 
search in a scientific solution of the 
legend. 

Not until the seventeenth century 
did the interest and belief in Pres- 
ter John subside. In the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, an English ad- 





venturer named Edward Webbe, 
wrote a book giving his personal 
experiences at the court of Prester 
John. This work bore the elabo- 
rate title: “The rare and most won- 
derful thynges which Edward 
Webbe, an Englishman borne, hath 
seen and passed in his troublesome 
trauailles in the citties of Ierusa- 
lem, Damasko, Bathelem, and 
Gallely; and in the landes of Iewrie, 
Egipt, Grecia, Russia, and in the 
land of Prester Iohn. Wherein is 
set forth his extreame slauerie 
(slavery), sustained many yeres to- 
gither in the gallies and wars of 
the great Turk against the lands of 
Persia, Tartaria, Spaine, and Portu- 
gall, with the manner of his release- 
ment, and coming into Englande in 
May last.” (1589.) This was the 


year following upon the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada. 
we are afraid, was as 


Webbe, 
veracious a narrator as the immor- 
tal Baron Munchausen. According 
to his book, he first went to Russia 
at the age of twelve, being the son 
of Richard Webbe, a master gun- 
ner, and born at St. Katherine’s, 
“neere the Tower,” London. He 
was captured by the Turks, who, 
he wrote, went to war soon after 
with Prester John, in Asia. 

“This Prester Iohn,” he declared, 
“is a king of great power and 
keepeth a very beautiful court... 
and hath every day to serve him at 
his table, sixty kinges wearing 
leaden crowns on their heads, and 
those serve in the meat unto Prester 
Iohn’s table: and continually the 
first dish of meat set upon his table 
is a dead man’s scull, cleane picked, 
and laid in black earth; putting 
him in mind that he is but earth, 
and that he must die, and shall be- 
come earth againe.” 

The worthy chronicler continues 
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with the asseveration that “in this 
Court of Prester Iohn there is a 
wilde man—whose allowance is 
every day a quarter of raw mutton; 
and when any man dyeth for some 
notorious offence, this gentleman’s 
diet is changed to a quarter of 
man’s flesh. . . . There is also a 
beast in the Court of Prester Iohn 
called arians, having four heads.” 
These beasts were in shape like a 
wild cat and of the height of a great 
mastiff. Furthermore at the Court 
there were monstrous blue swans 
and unicorns. 

“I have seen,” he adds, “in a 
place like a park, adjoining Prester 
Iohn’s Court, three score and seven- 
teene unicorns and elephants... 
and they were so tame that I have 
played with them as one would play 
with young lambes.” Of course, he 
may have meant the rhinoceros by 
his name of the unicorn. 

Eventually, his story went, he 
was released and allowed to return 
to England through the interven- 
tion of Mr. Harborne, ambassador 
to Constantinople for the Company 
of Merchants. A Mr. Edward Arber 
republished this “o’er-true” auto- 
biography in an interesting series 
of English reprints, in 1869. 

All the stories of Prester John 
were unanimous in the one particu- 
lar of ascribing to him the posses- 
sion of untold wealth—all the 
wealth of the Indies, in fact; and 
naturally that had a great deal to 
do with the active search for him 
throughout the centuries, attracting 
the cupidity of fortune-hunters and 
conquistadores of the type of Pi- 
zarro and Cortés. 

It is stated that Pope Alexander 
III.’s letter to him cautioned him 
against boastfulness of his vast 
riches and power. 

Joun G. ROWE. 
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SENSITIVE GENIUS AND RIGOROUS 
CRITICISM. 


Ir is an ingenious observation 
made by a journalist of Trevoux, 
on perusing a criticism not ill writ- 
ten, which pretended to detect sev- 
eral faults in the compositions of 
Bruyére, that in ancient Rome the 
great men who triumphed amidst 
the applauses of those who cele- 
brated their virtues, were at the 
same time compelled to listen to 
those who reproached them with 
their vices. This custom is not less 
necessary to the republic of letters 
than it was formerly to the republic 
of Rome. Without this it is prob- 
able that authors would be intox- 
icated with success, and would then 
relax in their accustomed vigour; 
and the multitude who took them 
for models would, for want of judg- 
ment, imitate their defects. 

Sterne and Churchill were con- 
tinually abusing the Reviewers, be- 
cause they honestly told the one 
that obscenity was not wit, and 
obscurity was not sense; and the 
other that dissonance in poetry did 
not excel harmony, and that his 
rhymes were frequently prose lines 
of ten syllables cut into verse. They 
applauded their happier efforts. 
Notwithstanding all this, it is cer- 
tain that so little discernment exists 
among common writers and com- 
mon readers, that the obscenity and 
flippancy of Sterne, and the bald 
verse and prosaic poetry of Churc- 
hill, were precisely the portion 
which they selected for imitation. 
The blemishes of great men are not 


the less blemishes, but they are, un- 
fortunately, easiest to imitate. 

Yet criticism may be too rigorous, 
and genius too sensitive to its fair- 
est attacks. Racine acknowledged 
that one of the severe criticisms he 
received had occasioned him more 
vexation than the greatest ap- 
plauses had afforded him pleasure. 
Sir John Marsham, having pub- 
lished the first part of his “Chro- 
nology,” suffered so much chagrin 
at the endless controversies which it 
raised—and some of his critics went 
so far as to affirm it was designed 
to be detrimental to revelation— 
that he burned the second part, 
which was ready for the press. 
Pope was observed to writhe with 
anguish in his chair on hearing 
mentioned the letter of Cibber, with 
other contemporary attacks; and it 
is said of Montesquieu, that he was 
so much affected by the criticisms, 
true and false, which he daily ex- 
perienced, that they contributed to 
hasten his death. Ritson’s extreme 
irritability closed in lunacy, while 
ignorant Reviewers, in the shapes 
of assassins, were haunting his 
death-bed. In the preface to his 
“Metrical Romances,” he says— 
“Brought to an end in ill-health and 
low spirits—certain to be insulted 
by a base and prostitute gang of 
lurking assassins who stab in the 
dark, and whose poisoned daggers 
he has already experienced.” Scott, 
of Amwell, never recovered from a 
ludicrous criticism, which I dis- 
covered had been written by a phy- 
sician who never pretended to 
poetical taste. 
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Literary history, even of our own 
days, records the fate of several 
who may be said to have died of 
Criticism. But there is more sense 
and infinite humour in the mode 
which Phedrus adopted to answer 
the cavillers of his age. When he 
first published his Fables, the taste 
for conciseness and simplicity was 
so much on the decline, that they 
were both objected to him as faults. 
He used his critics as they deserved. 
To those who objected against the 
conciseness of his style, he tells a 
long tedious story (Lib. iii. Fab. 10, 
ver. 59), and treats those who con- 
demned the simplicity of his style 
with a run of bombast verses, that 
have a great many noisy elevated 
words in them, without any sense 
at the bottom—this in Lib. iv. Fab. 
6. 


—Isaac Disnagti, Curiosities of Literature, 
“Anecdotes of Censured Authors.” 


~~ 
> 





THE RENAISSANCE, Goop AND Bap. 


THE common impression that 
the dangerous tendencies of the 
Renaissance were not recognized by 
the Church is very erroneous. On 
the contrary, from the beginning, 
men were never wanting, who 
raised their voices against the dead- 
ly poison of the false Humanism. 
One of the first in Italy to indicate 
its pernicious influence on educa- 
tion was the Dominican Giovanni 
Dominici. This preacher, who la- 
boured ardently for the reformation 
of his Order, enjoyed the favour of 
Pope Innocent VII., and was raised 
to the purple by Gregory XII. In 
his celebrated Treatise on the order 
and discipline of Family Life, writ- 
ten very early in the 15th century, 
he denounces, with all the energy 
of his ardent nature, the system 
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“which lets youth and even child- 
hood become heathen rather than 
Christian; which teaches the names 
of Jupiter and Saturn, of Venus and 
Cybele rather than those of God the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost; which poisons minds that 
are still tender and powerless by 
sacrifice to the false Gods, and 
brings up wayward nature in the 
lap of unbelief.” 

In yet stronger terms does 
Giovanni Dominici express himself 
in a writing which has but recently 
been brought to light, and which is 
dedicated in courteous language to 
the celebrated Chancellor of Flor- 
ence, Coluccio Salutato. Its pri- 
mary object was to warn him 
against being seduced by the 


charms of the false renaissance; 
but at the same time, it aimed at 
protecting youth in general from 
the questionable elements contained 


in the classic literature, and at 
counteracting its perversion and 
misuse. The Dominican condemns 
those, who give themselves up with 
blind and deluded zeal to heathen 
learning, and are thus led to de- 
preciate the Christian Religion. 
Looking at the subject from an 
ascetic point of view, he is at times 
blind to the ancient literature. In 
his horror at the new heathenism, 
which was rising before his eyes, 
he is even betrayed into the utter- 
ance of such paradoxes as, that it 
is more useful to a Christian to 
plough the ground than to study 
the heathen authors! Exaggerations 
of this kind provoked exagger- 
ations from the opposite party, and 
in this way it became more and 
more difficult, if not absolutely im- 
possible, to arrive at a clear under- 
standing in regard to the proper 
use of the ancient classics. 

The Franciscans, as well as the 














Dominicans, distinguished them- 
selves by their opposition to the 
Humanists, or Poets, to use the 
name by which they were common- 
ly called. It cannot be denied that 
most of these men were full of holy 
zeal for the interests of Christianity, 
and that their courageous efforts 
were of real advantage to the 
Church, at a time when many other 
dignitaries, from a spirit of world- 
liness, favoured the false Humanist 
tendencies. Still, it is much to be 
regretted that the majority of the 
opponents of the Poets went a great 
deal too far. Correctly to under- 
stand the position, we must bear in 
mind the furious attacks on the Re- 
ligious Orders and their scholastic 
teaching by Poggio, Filelfo, and 
other elegant and well-known Hu- 
manist authors. The new move- 
ment had gained strength so fast, 
that the monks were left almost 
defenceless against the ribaldry of 
these men. Further, the alarming 
errors and excesses of the extreme 
admirers of antiquity justified the 
worst apprehensions for the future. 
Consequently, most of those, who 
withstood the false Renaissance, lost 
sight of the fact that these errors 
had their origin, not in the revival 
of classical studies, but in their 
abuse, and in the deplorable social, 
political, and ecclesiastical condi- 
tions of the times. Thus it came to 
pass, that the larger number of the 
monks, in their zeal, overlooked the 
distinction between the true and the 
false Renaissance, and made Hu- 
manism in general responsible for 
the excesses of the most extreme 
of its votaries. Against such at- 
tacks the Humanists could most 
justly appeal to the works of St. 
Jerome, St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, 
St. Cyprian, and other Fathers of 
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the Church, which are full of quo- 
tations from the Poets of classical 
reminiscences. The monks often 
waged war in a very unskilful man- 
ner, as, for instance, when they 
treated Valla’s attacks on Prisci- 
anus and the mediaeval gram- 
marians as heretical. 

The partial and _ short-sighted 
view, which condemned the whole 
Renaissance movement as danger- 
ous to faith and morals, cannot be 
considered as that of the Church. 
At this time, as throughout the 
whole of the Middle Ages, she 
showed herself to be the Patroness 
of all wholesome intellectual prog- 
ress, the Protectress of all true 
culture and civilization. She ac- 
corded the greatest possible liberty 
to the adherents of the Renaissance, 
a liberty which can hardly be com- 
prehended by an age, which has lost 
the unity of the Faith. Once only 
in the period of which we are about 
to treat, did the Head of the Church 
directly attack the false Renais- 
sance, and this censure was called 
forth by a shameless eulogy of 
heathen vices. 

Otherwise the Church gave lib- 
eral encouragement to Humanist 
studies, fully endorsing the beauti- 
ful words of Clement of Alexandria, 
that the learning of the heathens, 
as far as it contains good, is not 
to be considered heathen, but a gift 
of God. That the many irreconcil- 
able enemies of the Renaissance 
who are to be found in the Religious 
Orders, are not the true representa- 
tives of the Church, is evident from 
the fact that the greater number of 
the Popes adopted a very different at- 
titude towards the new movement. 


—Dr. Lupwia Pastor, The History of the 
Popes (B. Herder Book Company), Vol. I. pp. 
49-52. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


Tu Quogue IRELAND? 


Tuere are Irish artistes and en- 
tertainers going about Dublin to- 
day almost in a state of starvation, 
while English so-called “humorists” 
hold our stage and receive fat fees 
in return for their meaningless 
buffoonery. Banal jokes still con- 
tinue to be cracked before a titter- 
ing mob, and semi-nude figures 
paraded as if they were an essen- 
tial contribution to artistry. I am 
speaking in this article of the 
variety stage solely, apart from the 
drama and the cinema. Here is an 


extract from a letter which ap- 
peared in a Dublin evening paper 


only a few weeks ago:— 

“Early this week I visited one of 
our local music halls, accompanied 
by two friends. All of us agreed 
that certain items of the per- 
formance were disgusting. One was 
suggestive practically from start to 
finish. This sort of ‘humour’ may 
make appeal across the Channel, 
but we in Dublin want something fit 
to bring our families to. Another in- 
dividual spoilt what was altogether 
an excellent performance by relat- 
ing an offensive story when coming 
in front of the curtain to receive his 
applause. It is time that something 
were done in this matter, or must 
we wait for another ‘scene’ like 
that which occurred in one of our 
theatres recently?” 

This letter was followed up next 
day by another complaint from a 
theatre-goer. The letter was head- 
ed “Smut in Dublin Theatres” :— 

“I am wholly in agreement,” this 


correspondent writes, “with your 
correspondent’s view regarding 
Dublin theatre programmes. I am 
a weekly patron of at least two of 
our music halls, but I regret to say 
I cannot recall a single evening on 
which there was not some objec- 
tionable ‘turn.’ Some were not too 
bad, but the fact remains that you 
must always be prepared for them 
before the performance is over.” 

So another of the enemies in our 
midst is the variety stage. Healthy 
laughter is a tonic, and never were 
we more in need of a hearty laugh 
than in this war-worn age. The 
clean laughter-maker has a great 
mission in life, and we should all 
encourage him and be grateful for 
his existence. Ever since the days 
of the king’s jesters, and of the old 
bards and storytellers, Ireland has 
produced genius in humorous nar- 
ration of happenings and events, 
whenever such incidents could lend 
themselves to humour. We have 
that genius and talent in abundance 
to-day, but, sad to say, it is not en- 
couraged. Make-believe genius from 
Scotland and England receives the 
plaudits of the mob—especially 
when a coarse, banal remark is 
made in the guise of wit. 

To put the thing clearly and 
briefly, we pay those imported 
“comedians” to insult us. What 
else is it? Are not their suggestive 
jokes an insult to Irish intelligence 
and Irish sense of decency? 

A well-known Dublin entertainer 
whose songs, stories and recita- 
tions, in their rich humour and in 
the manner in which he treated 














them, have delighted audiences in 
all parts of Ireland, told me a few 
days ago that he is now living 
through very lean times. The only 
engagement he got recently was in 
England, in a town near London. 

We are not so conservative as not 
to welcome an artist from overseas 
from time to time, but it is up to 
us, if we have any moral courage at 
all, to voice our protest when we 
are being insulted. Moreover, it is 
only fair that we see to it that na- 
tive talent gets more of a place on 
our theatre programmes. 

We should not be hoodwinked by 
flaming placards about a “star” that 
shone in Covent Garden for six 
months, or whom the Daily Mail 
described as “wonderful” or “amaz- 
ing,” or some other equally qualify- 
ing adjective. Is the appreciation 
of the audience of a West End 
theatre any criterion for us? 

It is time that a censor should be 
appointed to watch over our variety 
stage. It is time also that a public 
protest should be made against the 
staging in Dublin of imported “hu- 
mour” which is tainted and de- 
structive. There should be a de- 
mand for more native talent. One 
theatre in Dublin deserves praise 
for its enterprise in holding compe- 
titions in the interests of Irish 
amateur artistes. Why should not 
all the others do likewise? 

—The Irish Rosary (Dublin), June, 1926. 





CatHoLtic AcTIviITy IN HOLLAND. 


Most people readily associate 
Holland with wind-mills, tulips, 
clogs, and cheese, but there are not 
very many who know that Holland 
is also the home of a numerous and 
active Catholic community. Yet ac- 
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cording to, statistics published in 
1922, Catholics may be seen to form 
slightly more than 35% of the total 
population, and the Catholic Party, 
the strongest individual party in 
Parliament, holds thirty-two of the 
hundred seats in the Second Cham- 
ber. In addition to their political 
influence, Catholics are ably repre- 
sented in the territory of literature, 
art, science and social action, and 
the names of eminent professors, 
who staff in large numbers the re- 
cently-opened Catholic University 
at Nimeguen, clearly demonstrate 
that Catholics stand second to none 
in all that concerns the education 
and direction of youth. Perhaps 
at this time of Catholic revival and 
apostolic enterprise in England an 
account of what our Dutch brethren 
are doing to propagate the faith 
among their non-Catholic fellow- 
countrymen, may be of interest to 
similarly inspired workers over 
here. 

It was in 1918 that a new “for- 
ward movement” developed out of 
a proposal made to the Jesuit 
Provincial by a recent convert, that 
a series of lectures on the Catholic 
Church would be welcomed by 
many non-Catholics in The Hague. 
The plan was adopted, and the task 
entrusted to Father van Ginneken, 
a zealous priest of undoubted 
genius and astonishing energy, who 
was also a well-known orator. A 
happier selection could hardly have 
been made. During the winter of 
1918-1919, Father van Ginneken 
delivered fortnightly conferences 
with remarkable success. But this 
did not end the matter. His apos- 
tolic zeal was not to be bounded by 
the four walls of a conference hall, 
nor could he terminate his labours 
with the lectures. He conceived 
and gradually developed a plan of 
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uniting all existing Catholic forces 
in an energetic campaign to re- 
store completely Christ’s Kingdom 
throughout Holland. 

To deal first of all with the con- 
ferences: the expectation that many 
non-Catholics were anxious to learn 
more about the Catholic Church was 
certainly justified. The lectures 
were not public, for the audience 
was limited to about ninety spe- 
cially invited professional and busi- 
ness men. In a course which 
extended over several months 
Father van Ginneken explained the 
Church’s teaching, but without ac- 
tively attacking Protestantism; only 
incidentally, in the course of his ex- 
position of doctrine he exposed the 
errors of heretics. A steadily in- 
creasing audience and numerous re- 
quests for the solution of personal 
difficulties evidenced the interest 
of his hearers. 

In 1919 and 1920 other Jesuits 
came forward to join the crusade; 
the conferences were repeated at 
The Hague and fresh ground was 
broken in Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam. As a result of these lectures 
there is a steady annual harvest of 
converts, and this new branch of 
Catholic activity is creating, natu- 
rally enough, no little flutter in the 
doveeots of a vigilant Protestant 
Press. 

The crusading spirit spread rap- 
idly. The control of the apostolic 
movement was undertaken by a 
“Committee for the Conversion of 
Holland,” which was formed in re- 
sponse to Father van Ginneken’s 
appeal for the co-operation of 
everybody who took an interest in 
the campaign, by about twenty 
priests, secular and regular. 

The Jesuit Fathers mentioned re- 
main on their original terrain, the 
educated circles of the larger towns, 
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while others, joined by the Do- 
minicans, Franciscans, and secular 
clergy, have taken up the work in 
various parts of the country. With 
the extension of the plan a modified 
procedure has been adopted. Vigor- 
ous literary propaganda precedes 
the course. The lectures are still 
confined to the non-Catholic public 
but are open to all, and the preacher 
generally chooses a church rather 
than the private halls previously 
used. The courses have been short- 
ened to six bi-weekly lectures. The 
speakers do not urge their mixed 
audiences to make retreats; their 
lectures are rather a synthetical in- 
struction than a mere explanation 
of our creed. Yet the retreat-idea, 
the stimulus of personal reflection, 
is not wholly absent. One priest 
has successfully combined the two 
notions of information and thought 
by giving three-quarters of an 
hour’s instruction, followed by half 
an hour’s meditation, during which 
he reflects aloud, drawing practical 
conclusions from the matter under 
consideration, and adding suitable 
prayers. In his judgment the medi- 
tation is more important than the 
instruction; for many non-Cath- 
olics, who have no objection to be- 
ing present at an ordinary Cath- 
olic sermon for their spiritual 
profit, attend carefully to the medi- 
tation and prayer, but come with 
ears closed to an exposition of 
dogma. 

Father Hendrichs, S.J., now uses 
the method of throwing open his 
instructions for the upper classes 
to all comers, instead of addressing 
a selected number in a private hall. 
At the close of a recent series in 
Rotterdam he received more than 
forty applications for further in- 
struction and reception into the 
Church. 
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This fruitful campaign would 
have little chance of permanency 
were it confined to adults. Accord- 
ingly, Father van Ginneken has or- 
ganized a crusade to save the 
“heathen” children in the larger 
towns and turn them into staunch 
Catholics and good citizens, know- 
ing that their unconscious influ- 
ence can carry light and healing 
into the most neglected quarters. 
In order to carry out this apostolate 
he has founded a religious congre- 
gation, including both a contempla- 
tive and an active branch. The 
“Companions of St. Lidwina,” the 
Contemplative Sisters, live in a con- 
vent which they style “Bethany,” 
where, hidden from the world, they 
fight with the powerful, silent 
weapons of prayer and sacrifice for 
Holland’s conversion, and where 
also they train the active members 
in the principles of the religious 
life and in modern educational 
methods. These latter Sisters, 
“The Comrades of St. Reinilda,” 
make a two years’ noviciate in 
“Bethany,” and, during their sub- 
sequent active life, return there for 
a month each year. Already the 
active members have opened “Cate- 
chumenates” in The Hague, Rot- 
terdam, and Heerlen, a busy min- 
ing town in Limburg. These are 
houses in the slums which serve as 
play-rooms for neglected non-Cath- 
olic children between five and 
twelve years old, whose leisure 
would be otherwise spent in the 
grime and danger of the streets. 
Several hundred children frequent 
these play-rooms regularly after 
school. They find many an amus- 
ing and interesting occupation, and 
little by little, through the songs 
they are taught, or through a talk 
with the catechists, they learn of 
God’s existence. Later on, they are 


given more formal religious in- 
struction, and are taught the Cate- 
chism, and finally prepared for 
Baptism. No parental rights are 
ignored in this process, for the par- 
ents are glad that the youngsters 
should be kept off the streets, and 
are only too pleased with the notice- 
able improvement in their appear- 
ance and behaviour. Devoid of 
definite religious belief themselves, 
as a rule they raise no difficulty 
about their children receiving re- 
ligious instruction and being bap- 
tized Catholics. And thus it comes 
about that, by snatches of songs 
sung by the children at home, or 
the parents’ visit to Christmas fes- 
tivities at the catechumenate, seeds 
of faith are scattered which have 
sometimes taken root and ripened 
into the conversion of every mem- 
ber of the family. By last Pente- 
cost fifty of these children had been 
received into the Church, and at 
present others are being instructed 
for reception on the coming Easter 
Sunday. 
—The Month (London), April, 1926. 


_— 
- 





Is THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
ANTI-LATIN? 


Ir the admirable sentiments con- 
cerning the League of Nations as 
a Universal Brotherhood of Man- 
kind which have so often been 
uttered by certain champions of 
Geneva were perfectly sincere, the 
exit of a great Latin-American 
State from the League, and the 
threatened defection of a_ great 
Latin-European State as_ well, 
would evoke loud lamentation. But 
what do we find? The Times, 
which has devoted hundreds of 
sympathetic columns to the League 
since its inception, gave us last 
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Saturday a leading article in which, 
after chronicling without one word 
of regret the Brazilian Senhor Mello 
Franco’s farewell, the writer ex- 
claimed brightly :— 

“So the veto of Brazil to the en- 
try of Germany into the Council has 
disappeared, and there is every rea- 
son to hope that nothing now will 
stand in the way of the formal ad- 
mission of Germany into both 
League and Council. . . . One other 
obstacle, a technical one, remained 
before the reorganization of the 
Council could be carried out, and 
that was removed by a graceful act 
on the part of Spain on Thursday 
morning.” Spain’s “graceful act” 


was graceful indeed; but, while we 
have no space for explaining its 
antecedents and complexities, we 
may point out that it was an act 
appropriate to an actor about to de- 
part from 


the scene. In _ short, 
Brazil has practically gone and 
Spain is going; but instead of blank 
looks of consternation at the col- 
lapse of a world-wide, all-inclusive 
League, we have glad shouts of 
“Come in, Germany! The coast is 
clear at last!” 

If the attitude toward one Teu- 
tonic and two Latin Powers which 
we have just illustrated from the 
leader-columns of the Empire’s first 
newspaper be representative of 
British opinion generally, we see no 
logical alternative to the conclusion 
that the League of Nations, as a 
world-society, has come to an end. 
Brazil fought for the principle that 
the world is a sphere, not a hemi- 
sphere; but she has been beaten be- 
cause the idea of a Welt-politik, in 
its nobler sense, is too big for the 
Old Parliamentary Hands and con- 
ventional diplomats who love to 
play at Big Threes or Big Fives in 
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Geneva. How hopeless has been 
Brazil’s fight for a true, world-wide 
League of Nations may be shown by 
this dictum from last Sunday’s Ob- 
server:— 

“Brazil held and exercised a 
power of veto over European policy 
for reasons which, whether good or 
bad, grave or trivial, were not Euro- 
pean reasons.” 

The Observer, perspicacious 
enough to see the bearings of its 
own argument, goes on to say that 
Brazil’s resignation brings nearer 
“the United States of Europe,” and 
that, when the Council opens the 
door of the League to pass in Ger- 
many next September, “it must 
open the door again for Russia.” 
As for Spain, her co-operation, says 
the Observer frigidly, “was valued 
and will be valued if or when it is 
given again.” But, so long as the 
Teuton and the Slav are snugly 
seated on either side of the League’s 
hearthstone, the Latin may wander 
where he pleases. 

President Wilson cannot fairly 
be blamed for the Anglo-Saxon 
character of the League of Nations 
as placed before his colleagues at 
Versailles. But it was the duty of 
the statesmen who have mainly di- 
rected the League during these 
seven years to eliminate any excess 
of Anglo-Saxonism. . . . The League 
of Nations should mingle all the 
political and social talents of our 
multiform, many-hued humanity. 
Not only has this not been done 
. . . but it has not been sincerely 
attempted beneath the _ surface. 
Worse still, the opposite has been 
attempted; namely, a League within 
the League, which flouts the rights 
of the Assembly and is vitiated by 
ethnic infatuations and antipathies. 

—The Tablet (London), June 19, 1926. 





Editorial Comment. 


HE CATHOLIC WORLD for 

July went to press two days be- 
fore the opening of the Eucharistic 
Congress. My editorial observa- 
tions upon the epoch-making event 
in Chicago come, therefore, so late 
that I have been 
tempted to omit 
them altogether. I 
suppose, however, 
that every man who sat in the 
press-box in Chicago, on those for- 
ever memorable days and nights, 
had thoughts of his own, not 
shared by the writing men at his 
elbow. So it happens that, though 
I have read reams upon reams of 
description of the services, I have 
not discovered that any of the men 
who were so industriously scrib- 
bling, or pounding the keys of a 
typewriter, or clicking a telegraph 
key, ail around me, had their mind 
and imagination stirred in pre- 
cisely the same way aS my own. 
We all saw the same sights and 
heard the same sounds, but not all 
of us experienced the same mental 
and spiritual reaction. My recol- 
lections, therefore, though they 
come late, may not be quite too 
stale to record. 


Too Late? 
Perhaps Not! 


ERHAPS my principal, and most 

frequently recurring thought as 
I witnessed the Sacred Mysteries, 
celebrated on an altar one hundred 
feet high under the open sky, in the 
midst of a huge modern city, was, 
“What an appalling violation of 
the Disciplina Arcani!” Appalling, 
but, by a paradox, immensely grati- 
fying. All who are familiar with 
the history of the Blessed Eucha- 


in the 
the 


rist, will remember that 
earliest Christian centuries 
Catholic people sel- 

dom, if ever, ex- What You 
pressed in public the Hear in 

full truth concern- Secret, 

ing the Blessed Sac- 

rament. Prospective converts to the 
faith, catechumens, were not told of 
the Real Presence of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, until they had been 
under instruction for a long time. 
Even when the days of persecution 
were over, and there was, pre- 
sumably, little danger from spies in 
the Christian assembly, reticence 
about the real meaning of the 
Blessed Sacrament, was still ob- 
served. 

To this day, in the ritual of the 
Eastern Churches, neophytes, the 
“uninitiated,” are bidden to leave 
before the consecration. We have a 
relic of the custom in our Jte Missa 
Est, which is, of course, misplaced 
in the Roman Mass of to-day. It 
means not “Go, for the Mass is 
over;” but “Go, for now comes the 
Mass.” In ancient sermons on the 
Eucharist, the preacher would fre- 
quently stop short, and say mys- 
teriously, “The initiated will know 
what I mean.” And, in general, 
there was a strict discipline for- 
bidding the telling of the full truth 
about the Mass to anyone not 
actually a member of the church. 


HERE is, of course, no such 
discipline in vogue to-day. Yet, 
I think I correctly express the mind 
of Catholics when I say that we 
still feel a certain reluctance and 
diffidence about bruiting abroad 
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the truth concerning our Sacredest 
Mystery. One feels as if the sud- 
den revelation of the truth to a 
people unprepared to receive it, 
were, in a way, indecent. 

But at Chicago, the truth of the 
Blessed Eucharist was preached 
aloud, sung, printed and broad- 
cast with absolute abandon. Mil- 
lions of people were hearing or 
reading about the “True Body and 
Blood of Jesus in 
the Blessed Sacra- 
ment,” as_ they 
might read or hear 
the report of a presidential election, 
or the score of a base-ball game, 
or some other quite profane matter. 

At least one non-Catholic writer, 
(in the New York Sunday Times) 
was aware of the oddness of this 
fact. He said, “Phrases like Ecce 
Agnus Dei, and Kyrie Eleison are 
not of common occurrence in the 
daily columns, but when the mo- 
ment demanded, they were forth- 
coming. On the same page which 
chronicled cheers for Al Smith, as 
‘Our next president,’ the central 
mystery of the Roman Catholic 
Creed was restated: “We profess 
and most firmly believe that under 
sacramental veils, Jesus Christ, 
God and Man is really present in 
the Holy Eucharist.’ ” 


Shout 
from the 
Housetops. 


feel that I must, without delay, 
explain the alleged salutation of 
“Al” Smith. As it stands, it is mis- 
leading, and in effect, untrue. In 
another paper the story was elabo- 
rated, thus: “An astonishing trib- 
ute, spontaneous and spectacular, 
was paid to New 

An Imaginary York’s Governor, Al- 
Ovation. fred E. Smith, when 
he stepped with his 

into the presence of the 
thousands in Soldiers’ 


suite, 
massed 
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Field. Fully 75,000 stood and 
cheered, followed instantly by the 
other thousands seated on the rim 
of the big field. Childish voices of 
the 62,000 singing children were 
heard above the din, crying ‘Wel- 
come, Governor Smith!’ The 
throng kept on cheering until the 
Governor, proceeding up the center 
aisle, had taken possession with 
his party of the box that had been 
specially reserved for him.” 

Now, I wish to state, with all pos- 
sible emphasis, that that account is 
in every detail misleading. First of 
all, the Governor did not so much 
as reach the center aisle. Secondly, 
no 75,000 people recognized him. 
He was practically lost in the crowd 
that was swarming upon the field 
as he came in. As for the children, 
they could not see him, and if they 
had seen him, they would not have 
known him. The Governor stopped 
opposite the press box, not ten feet 
from where I was seated. The Di- 
rector of the Congress, Father 
Quille, came over from in front of 
the Altar, and instead of ushering 
Governor Smith any further upon 
the field, actually caused him to re- 
trace a few of his steps, and found 
for him a casual place amongst the 
nuns sitting on what might be 
called the bleachers. That was all. 
The attempt to work this up into a 
matter of political importance is 
reprehensible. Practically no at- 
tention was paid to the Governor. 
The congress began and continued 
without any political demonstration 
whatsoever. This was, of course, as 
it should be. The celebrated car- 
toonist of the Chicago Tribune, Mc- 
Cutcheon, had a very significant 
picture in his paper on one of the 
days of the congress. He sketched 
the Stadium on Soldiers’ Field, filled 
with its two hundred thousand per- 
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sons attending Mass. Just outside 
the Gates, appears a typical politi- 
cian, evidently anxious to get in. 
But he is warned away with the 
statement, “No politics in this gath- 
ering.” And indeed there were no 


politics in that gathering. 


UT to return to my impressions. 

The time was when Catholics 
were a hunted people, a gens luci- 
fuga. We fled the light, not be- 
cause we “loved the darkness rather 
than the light,” but because we 
were not allowed by 
law to appear in the 
day. Non licet esse 
vos, said Nero, and 
that edict has been, 
in substance, _ re- 
peated again and again in our 
history. “Sufferance is the badge 
of all our tribe,” says Shy- 
lock, of the Jews. Sufferance 
and suppression is the badge of all 
the Catholic tribe. In the beginning 
we were driven under ground, into 
the catacombs. Sooner or later we 
have been proscribed in almost 
every country, and we have been 
outlawed, somewhere, almost con- 
tinuously. In Ireland we were 
driven to worship behind hedges or 
on the hillside, with watchers ever 
ready to give the alarm. In Eng- 
land, to this day, you may see the 
evidences of our being a hunted 
people, not only in the hidden 
chapels of old country houses, but 
even in the location of some of 
our churches. The Jesuit Church 
in Farm Street, for example, was 
tolerated only because it was out 
of the way among the stables. 
Here in America, we were for cen- 
turies scarcely tolerated, and even 
when tolerated, despised, because 
we had “not many wise, not many 
mighty, not many noble.” We were 
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“peripsema omnium,” the “off- 
scourings.” We were glad to be al- 
lowed to exist. And there crept 
into our consciousness,—or our 
subconsciousness,—an “inferiority 
complex.” 


T Chicago we came,—so to 
speak,—out of our holes and 
corners, out of our catacombs into 
a blinding light. We became the 
cynosure of the eyes of America, 
and of the world, and even accord- 
ing to the judgment of our most 
exacting critics, we conducted our- 
selves as those “to the manner 
born.” 


AY after day, as the services 
continued and every gathering 
seemed more vast than those that 
had preceded it, there kept re- 
curring to my mind, phrases about 
multitudes, not only from the 
Scriptures, “Devout 
men from every na- 
tion under heaven;” 
“A great multitude 
which no man could 
number, of all nations, and tribes 
and peoples, and tongues, stand- 
ing before the throne, and in sight 
of the Lamb,” but from non-biblical 
writings: for example the ingens 
multitudo of Pliny, reporting from 
Bithynia, to the Emperor Trajan 
that the Christians in those out- 
landish parts had become a “great 
multitude.” Above all, there ran 
constantly in my brain the familiar 
hesterni sumus, of Tertullian: 
“We are but of yesterday, and yet 
we fill all places among you, the 
camp, the forum, the market place, 
cities, towns, islands. We are even 
in the emperor’s palace—we leave 
you only the temples of your gods.” 
We Catholics in the United 
States are of yesterday. As late as 
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thirteen years after the Declaration 
of Independence we had but one 
bishop, and he governed only 30 
priests and 25,000 people. But to- 
day we are an ingens multitudo, in 
comparison with which Pliny’s 
“multitude” must have been only 
a handful. And we fill all places, 
not .. the imagination of the per- 
fervid and perhaps over-rhetorical 
Tertullian, but in sober truth. Nor 
are we still merely “hewers of word 
and drawers of water,” still less the 
“offscourings” of society. As Secre- 
tary Davis, speaking in the place of 
President Coolidge, said in the Coli- 
seum on the night of the civic open- 
ing of the Congress, “Many of the 
leading citizens of our country are 
of your faith. They are graduates 
of our universities; they are to be 
found in editorial chairs; they are 
leaders in art and science; many 
are illustrious men of letters; they 
have taken eminent rank in the 
professions and in business. Cath- 
olics are found in our halls of legis- 
lation, and upon the bench; two of 
their number have been chief jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States.” 


ND yet all this evidence of our 


growth in numbers” and 
prestige is relatively unimportant. 
Numbers, of themselves, mean noth- 
ing. On the day I write, 50,000 are 
gathering in Brooklyn to see a 
prize-fight. We have seen 75,000 at 
a football game. There are 500,000 
people at Coney Island on a hot 
Sunday. There were a million, or 
perhaps two million in the battle of 
the Marne. The Eucharistic Con- 
gress was not unique as a gathering 
of human beings. It was not intend- 
ed to be a demonstration of the size 
of the Catholic population. Still less 
was it meant to be a warning or a 
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challenge to those that hate us or 
fear us. 

You may have stood on Michigan 
Avenue and watched the uncount- 
able multitudes pushing on for 
hours upon hours, like the endless 
stream of Poilus and Tommies and 
Doughboys moving up to battle; de- 
bouching into that incredibly ca- 
pacious Stadium; you may have 
swept with your field glasses the 
entire ampitheater, and observed 
those swarming men and women 
filling and overflowing the 200,000 
seats, jamming the porches, chok- 
ing the stairways and hanging from 
jutting balconies, like the crowds 
in the ancient Coliseum upon the 
occasion of a Roman Triumph, or 
those in the Circus at Antioch dur- 
ing a Chariot Race; and yet you did 
not fully sense the radical dis- 
similarity between all other great 
gatherings and that of the Eu- 
charistic Congress, unless you were 
present when the trumpets an- 
nounced the Elevation in the Mass, 
and the hush of religious awe came 
over the throng, and the very at- 
mosphere seemed to sense the 
Presence of God. That was incom- 
parable; unique, overwhelming. 

Crowds gathered for sport,—es- 
pecially for bloody sport,—are riot- 
ously noisy, but here were a quarter 
of a million men and women 
hushed into utter stillness. Those 
were the supreme moments of the 
Congress. Not the 
cheering of thou- 
sands in railroad 
stations as the “red- 
train” pulled in; not 
the murmur as of 
swarming bees while the crowds 
were assembling; not the chorus of 
62,000 children singing the Mass; 
but the awful silence of several hun- 
dred thousand persons, when the 
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celebrant spoke the divinely potent 
words that summoned Christ to His 
altar of sacrifice.—that moment 
revealed the Power that had drawn 
the multitudes over sea and land, 
from the ends of the earth: “I, if I 
be lifted up, will draw all hearts to 
Me.” Only believers can understand 
this mystical fact. “The initiated 
know.” 


E must not complain if those 

who are denied the faith, saw 
nothing in the Congress but num- 
bers, and power, and pomp and 
ceremony. Nor need we marvel if 
some of them seeing only this, be- 
came alarmed. Numbers are al- 
ways fearful, and pomp and cere- 
mony are offensive unless used in 
the service of God. So, if one 
does not see God in the Mass, 
naturally he feels dismay or disgust 
that so magnificent a demonstration 
of love and loyalty should be di- 
rected—as he thinks—to red-robed, 
or purple-robed prelates, or per- 
haps to the white-robed pontiff over 
seas. If he misses the Reality hid- 
den under the symbolism, he is, to 
all intents and purposes, as far 
away from an understanding of our 
religion, as the pagan Romans who 
in the early days alleged that we 
worshiped an ass, or that we killed 
and ate an infant at every Mass. 


E frequently say that the Mass 
is the oldest extant form of 


Christian worship. And surely it 
is ancient. Imbedded in the liturgy 
of the Mass are evidences that it 
was composed when the language 
of the civilized world was still 
Greek—before Latin had _thor- 
oughly “arrived.” Indeed, in the 
words of the Canon of the Mass 
there are reminiscences of the 
time when practically all the Chris- 
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tians were converts from Judaism,— 
prior to the time when the pagans 
commenced to come 

in. Naturally, there- Ancient But 
fore, there may be Ever New. 
some persons who 

think of the Mass as merely a rite, 
hoary with antiquity, archaic and 
obsolescent. But at Chicago, it be- 
came possible for all men to see 
that the Mass comports quite well 
with all things strictly modern— 
radios, telephones, telegraph instru- 
ments. Even the aéroplane was 
summoned to service. Over the 
Stadium and over the grounds at 
Mundelein, men in ships of the air, 
half a mile high, were taking 
panoramic photographs of the 
scene. Then the films were brought 
to earth, and the pictures were 
sent by telephone to Rome. And 
the amplifying devices! Not only 
the choir of three score thousands 
of children, not only the stentorian 
chorus of 200,000 men, but the solo 
chant of the Preface and of the 
Pater Noster by the celebrant, in- 
deed even those words of the Canon — 
which the rubrics require shall be 
spoken in a low voice, were heard 
in San Francisco and in New 
York,—perhaps even in London and 
Paris. The ancient and the modern 
met, and the modern was the serv- 
ant of the ancient. Words spoken 
by Jesus in the supper-room at Jeru- 
salem, and repeated, after all these 
centuries, by the priest at the open- 
air altar in the central city of the 
New World, were caught up by 
cunning modern instruments, am- 
plified, and broadcast to the north 
and south poles, not to say to the 
earth’s companion planets. 

These facts, stunning as they are 
to the imagination, help to cor- 
roborate our faith. Modern science 
has made us see that the universe is 
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one huge mystery. And the Mass is 
mystery. Transubstantiation is in- 
comprehensible. But so is radio. 
Nothing is too stupendous to be true. 
The modern mind is predisposed to 
believe any miracle, if only it be 
big enough. Credo quia impossibile 
is a maxim that science has brought 
into good repute once more. And the 
end of miracles is not yet. The day 
is coming when we shall not only 
hear from one end of the ez ._ to 
the other, we shall see in New 1s ork 
what is happening in Nijni Novgo- 
rod or Timbuctoo. When that day 
comes, the Pope will say Mass in St. 
Peter’s, or at his private altar in the 
Vatican, and 500 million Catholics 
from Shanghai to Chicago, and from 
Punta Arenas to Spitzbergen will 
see and hear him. Yes, the Mass 
is out of the catacombs. The an- 
cient rite is performed under ultra- 
modern conditions. We are al- 
Time is 
not. And space is not. When the 
minds of men catch up with the 
new revelations of science, they 
will see that all that is true is mys- 
tery, and that the only true religion 
is the one that is steeped and 
saturated in mystery. The Mass is 
mystery par excellence. The Mass 
is the worship of the future,—as of 
the past. 


ready living in eternity. 


T cannot be too often repeated 

that the Eucharistic Congress had 
no ulterior purpose beyond the 
worship of the Son of God in the 
Blessed Sacrament. But, inci- 
dentally, and inevitably, it was 
many other things,—for example, a 
Peace Congress. One could not 
help thinking, when the Apostolic 
delegate from the center of Chris- 
tendom saluted prelates and peo- 
ple with the gracious words—Pazr 
Domini sit semper vobiscum, “May 
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the Peace of the Lord be forever 
with you,” that here was the note 
lacking at Versailles, and the lack 
of which has produced only “con- 
fusion worse confounded.” 

Also, as I heard the celebrant of 
the Mass, on each day of the Con- 
gress chant in the presence of that 
international assembly, “Dimitte 
nobis debita nostra,” “Forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive those 
who trespass against us.” | 
thought—“if we could only stop up 
the flood of crimination and re- 
crimination, the books and treatises 
that have appeared almost every 
day since the war began, written 
with the absurd purpose of locating 
the blame!” We are all to blame, 
America included. 

Be that as it may, here were 
delegates from England and Ire- 
land, from France and Germany 
and Austria and Hungary, from Po- 
land, Lithuania, Italy, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Jugo-Slavia, Switzerland, 
Australia, New Zea- 
land, China, Japan, 
Mexico, all the coun- 
tries of South 
America, East In- 
dians and American Indians, Hai- 
tians and travelers from New Zea- 
land. And, as if by a moral miracle, 
amongst all these members of tra- 
ditionally hostile nationalities, there 
was no dissension, no jealousy, no 
racial prejudice, no commercial ri- 
valry, no subterranean political 
machinations, but peace and har- 
mony and brotherly love. Here the 
German and the Frenchman, the 
Italian and the Austrian, the Bel- 
gian and the Hungarian, the Eng- 
lishman and the Irishman, met and 
greeted one another with the kiss of 
peace. To any dispassionate ob- 
server, this must have seemed a 
truly supernatural phenomenon. 


A Genuine 
Peace 


Congress. 
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If the League of Nations could only 
succeed in thus bringing together 
inhabitants of all the world, and 
diffusing amongst them that spirit 
of peace, I believe that we should 
all feel ourselves bound in con- 
science to advocate and to prosper 
the League of Nations. If some one 
asks why the Catholic Church, hav- 
ing this power to assemble and to 
harmonize conflicting populations, 
does not succeed in effecting uni- 
versal and permanent peace, the 
only reply is that whenever the 
Catholic Church has attempted to 
function as a peacemaker in mod- 
ern society, the politicians and the 
diplomats have grown jealous and 
suspicious that the Church was 
actuated by political ambition. The 
pope offered himself as an assistant 
in the work that was to be done at 
Versailles after the war, but he was 
frozen out. The Catholic Church 
has not failed to produce peace. 
She has not been given the chance 
to try to produce peace. 


N spite of all the “pomp” at the 
Congress, there was no pomposity. 
The most democratic individuals 
we have seen in many a day were 


those red-robed princes of the 
Church. On the platform at the 
Coliseum, on the 
opening night, (or 
to speak more pre- 
cisely, the night pre- 
liminary to the 
opening) cardinals and clergy and 
laity were hobnobbing as inform- 
ally as if they were a crowd of 
college boys at a “frat” meeting, or 
graduates at a reunion. It seemed 
as if anybody might touch elbows 
with a cardinal. I am sure that 
some people quite unknown to the 
papal legate, asked him, with the 
usual loud American  geniality, 
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“How do you like our city? And 
have you seen the stockyards?” 
And I suspect that some country 
pastors buttonholed the dignitaries, 
and asked them to come and open 
a church bazaar in Scoharie Junc- 
tion or Hickville Center. Such 
was the atmosphere of bonhomie. 
The cardinals were treated like 
Brother Elks, or Rotarians, and 
they seemed to enjoy it. 

And during the procession as the 
prelates from San Francisco, or 
from Hartford, or St. Louis, or New 
Orleans, or from any other see, 
passed along, there were glad 
shouts from pilgrims in the crowd, 
“My archbishop!” Our cardinal! 
Our bishop! It was all delight- 
fully democratic. 


SAY there were no jealousies. 
But perhaps there was one ex- 
ception. One of the speakers at the 
Coliseum, after enumerating the 
many undoubted claims that Cardi- 
nal Mundelein has to the affection 
and the gratitude of the people of 
Chicago, claimed for him the title of 
“The Cardinal of the Poor.” Now, 
my eyes may have deceived me,— 
it may be they saw only what was 
in my own mind,—but it seemed 
to me that our own Cardinal Hayes 
winced when he heard that particu- 
lar phrase preémpted for his 
brother prelate of Chicago. How- 
ever that may be, we, here in New 
York, wish to inform the world that 
“the Cardinal of the Poor” par ez- 
cellence sits in the see of New 
York. If we must disagree about 
something, perhaps it is well that 
we quarrel over the question as 
to which of the prelates loves the 
poor most. As far as I could see, 
or hear, there was no other dis- 
agreement among the millions of 
pilgrims to Chicago. 








Recent 


MONEY IN THE PENNSYLVANIA 
PRIMARIES. 


As a result of the investigation 
of the recent Republican primaries 
in Pennsylvania, it has been dis- 
closed that Senator Pepper’s friends 
spent $1,620,000 to have him nomi- 
nated. Of his opponents, Mr. Vare, 
anti-prohibition candidate, spent 
$670,000, and Governor Pinchot 
spent $195,000; a grand total of 
$2,485,000. A few years ago, when 
Senator Newberry spent a sum equal 
to the least of these, the Senate 
severely condemned such “exces- 
sive expenditure,” and declared it 
to be “contrary to sound policy, 
harmful to the honor and dignity 
of the Senate, and dangerous to the 
perpetuity of a free government.” 

Senator Newberry, it will be re- 
called, took his seat in the Senate, 
but presently resigned. 

Mr. Mellon, secretary of the 
treasury, and generally reputed to 
be the most influential member of 
the President’s Cabinet, made some 
attempt to justify the great expendi- 
tures of the three rival candidates, 
explaining, that, amongst other 
items, the cost of sending one let- 
ter to every registered voter in 
Pennsylvania is $42,000. His opin- 
ion on the desirability of employ- 
ing an indeterminate number of 
“watchers” at the polls, at $10, 
each, is not reported. The “man 
in the street,” in his usual straight- 
forward way, concludes that the 
payment of “watchers” is a euphe- 
mism for vote-buying. It will be 


interesting to see what happens in 
the Senate if the 


winner at the 
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primaries, Mr. Vare, is elected. 
Meanwhile, George W. Norris, Re- 
publican senator from Nebraska, 
writing in The Nation, advises the 
Pennsylvania Republicans to vote 
for the Democratic candidate. He 
asks the pointed questions: “If the 
special interests are willing to 
spend $3,000,000 to control one vote 
in the Senate, what can be expected 
from the highest law-making body 
in the land?” and, “Does anyone 
believe that the manufacturers, 
represented by Mr. Grundy, or the 
interests represented by Mr. Mellon 
do not expect a return for their 
cash?” 


»— 
— 





PRIVATE EXPENDITURES FOR 
PROHIBITION. 


As a corollary of the investiga- 
tion of the Pennsylvanid primaries, 
came an investigation, by the same 
senatorial committee, of the activi- 
ties of the Anti-Saloon League, and 
its ally, the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, in Pennsyl- 
vania. Mrs. Ella George, President 
of the W. C. T. U. in that state, 
testified that members had stumped 
the ‘state for Governor Pinchot (the 
“dry” candidate), and were paid $5 
a day by the governor. Also in 
1923, when the legislature had re- 
fused to appropriate $250,000, for 
prohibition enforcement, Mrs. 
George and her fellow-members of 
the W. C. T. U. collected that 
amount, and gave it to the gover- 
nor. A “bureau” was appointed by 
the governor, and the fund was ex- 
pended in accordance with the bu- 

















reau’s ideas. An office in the Capi- 
tol building was allotted to the 
workers. They engaged detectives, 
employed clerks, paid for supplies, 
lobbied in the interest of dry legis- 
lation, and even paid some of the 
costs of cases brought to the Su- 
preme Court by the State of Penn- 
sylvania. In answer to the ques- 
tion of Senator Reed (chairman of 
the investigation committee), “This 
bureau which you supported really 
enforced the dry law in the absence 
of legislation which the state legis- 
lature refused to pass?” Mrs. 
George serenely replied, “Yes, that’s 
right.” 

In an editorial comment on this 
ingenuous but startling disclosure, 
the New York World said, “Good 
women raised a fund which was 
used openly, honestly, and with the 
best intentions, to subvert the au- 
thority of the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania.” 

In the course of the same in- 
vestigation, Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, 
chief of counsel for the Anti-Saloon 
League, testified that for some years 
prior tothe passage of the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment, the League had 
expended $2,500,000 a year, and 
that its total expenditures to date, 
in behalf of Prohibition enactment 
and enforcement had been about 
$60,000,000. This, of course, is 
merely the investment of a private 
society, quite apart from the vast 
governmental expenditures neces- 
sary for the confessedly imperfect 
enforcement of the Prohibition law. 


-— 
ae 





From Bap To WorsE IN MEXIco. 


THE situation of the Church in 
Mexico, long intolerable, becomes 
almost desperate. The basis of the 


persecution is the Constitution of 
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1917, now being rigorously en- 
forced. The principle clauses ap- 
posite to religion are these: 

“Only a Mexican by birth may be 
a minister of any religious creed in 
Mexico.” 

“Ministers of religious creeds .. . 
shall have no vote, nor be eligible 
to office.” 

“No ministers of religious creeds 
shall, either in public or private 
meetings, or in acts of worship or 
religious propaganda, criticize the 
fundamental laws of the country, 
the authorities in particular or the 
Government in general.” 

“No minister of any religious 
creed may inherit, either on his own 
behalf or by means of a trustee or 
otherwise, any real property occu- 
pied by any association for religious 
propaganda or religious or chari- 
table purposes. Ministers of re- 
ligious creeds are incapable legally 
of inheriting by will from ministers 
of the same religious creed or from 
any private individual to whom 
they are not related by blood within 
the fourth degree.” 

“The law does not permit the es- 
tablishment of monastic orders, of 
whatever denomination, or for 
whatever purpose contemplated.” 

“Public and private charitable in- 
stitutions for the sick and needy, 
for scientific research, or for the 
diffusion of knowledge, mutual aid 
societies or organizations formed 
for any other lawful purpose shall 
in no case acquire, hold, or ad- 
minister loans made on _ real 
property, unless the mortgage 
terms do not exceed ten years. In 
no case shall institutions of this 
character be under the patronage, 
direction, administration, charge or 
supervision of religious corpo- 
rations or institutions, nor of 
ministers of any religious creed or 
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of their dependents, even though 
either the former or the latter shall 
not be in active service.” 

“No trial by jury shall ever be 
granted for the infraction of any of 
the preceding provisions.” 

“Marriage is a civil contract. 
Marriage and all other acts relat- 
ing to the civil status of individuals 
shall appertain to the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the civil authori- 
ties.” 

Obviously, some of the basic 
principles of democracy,—free 
speech, universal suffrage, equality 
of all before the law, trial by jury 
are denied by these clauses. 

Furthermore, the government is 
determined that the law shall not 
remain a dead letter. For many 
months, it has been enforced with 
ever-increasing severity. Schools, 


hospitals, orphan asylums, private 
chapels, 


and, in many _ cases, 
churches have been closed. Priests 
have been fined, jailed, exiled. The 
catalogue of persecution already 
contains thousands of items. A 
small number of them have been 
recorded, in chronological order, in 
a pamphlet, “The Facts Concerning 
the Mexican Problem,” by William 
F. Montavon, published by the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. As these lines 
are being written, the daily news- 
papers report the alleged intention 
of the Mexican clergy to refuse to 
obey a new and unconstitutional 
order to register, before holding 
services. In consequence, they ex- 
pect to be barred from the churches, 
and thus attract the attention of 
the world to the tyranny of the 
Mexican government. No better 
proof could be given for the state- 
ment that the condition of the 
church in Mexico is “desperate.” 
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The newspapers, by the way, 
have been remarkably complacent 
about the despotism in Mexico. Not 
one great daily seems to be capable 
of any editorial indignation, in the 
face of actions that are manifestly 
destructive of liberty. 


Among the many acts of in- 
justice perpetrated by the Calles 
government was the expulsion of the 
Apostolic delegate, the Most Rever- 
end George J. Caruana. This hap- 
pened in May, but as late as the 
middle of July the Mexican consul- 
general in New York was endeavor- 
ing to convince the world that the 
expulsion was justifiable. The rea- 
sons alleged,—concealment of his 
identity from the immigration 
officers, and misrepresentation of 
his mission, were flatly denied by 
the archbishop. The consul-general 
thereupon sent to the newspapers, 
and otherwise made public, a photo- 
static copy of the questionnaire al- 
leged to contain information sup- 
plied by the archbishop. This 
photostatic copy has been declared 
fraudulent by two handwriting ex- 
perts working independently. One 
of them, A. S. Osborn, testifies: 
“(1) It is not signed by Monsignor 
Caruana. (2) It is not attested in 
any way. (3) It is admittedly in 
the handwriting of some other per- 
son than Monsignor Caruana who 
is charged with having made the 
statements contained therein. (4) 
It is written with a pencil and there 
is no means of determining when it 
was written. (5) The document, 
even in its indistinct form, shows 
that at least one erasure appears at 
a crucial point. (6) There is no 
signature indicating by whom the 
document was written. (7) It is 
impossible to say whether or not it 
was written on several different oc- 
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casions. . . . The document alone, 
without a statement or testimony 
from anyone, does not prove any- 
thing and would not be accepted as 
proof anywhere and appears as a 
desperate effort to supply some ex- 
cuse or explanation of an unwar- 
ranted action.” 

Speaking for himself, the arch- 
bishop repudiates the document. It 
is manifestly a second-hand instru- 
ment, that has been tampered with. 

In consequence of the persecu- 
tion in Mexico, our Holy Father the 
Pope has set a day of prayer for all 
the Catholic World. On the first 
of August, the feast of St. Peter in 
Chains, which commemorates the 
deliverance of the prince of the 
Apostles from prison, the Catholic 
people are asked to pray for the 
deliverance of the Church from op- 
pression of the Mexican govern- 
ment. 


<n 
—— 





THE DEATH OF MOTHER LATHROP. 


MoTHER M. ALPHONSA LATHROP, 
of the Dominican nuns, foundress of 
St. Rose’s Home in New York City, 
and of Rosary Hill Home at Haw- 
thorne, N. Y., for the relief of in- 
curable cancer patients, died at the 
latter place on July 9th. She was 
a daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and widow of George Parsons 
Lathrop. Both she and Mr. Lathrop 
were converts to the faith. Mr. 
Lathrop dying in 1898, Mother Al- 
phonsa took the veil in religion in 
the following year. 

Even before her husband’s death, 
she had personally engaged in the 
care of the cancerous. In 1897 she 
opened a refuge for them, in two 
small rooms in a tenement district 
in lower New York. After becom- 
ing a nun, she conducted, with four 
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other Dominicans, a small hospital 
on Cherry Street, caring for as 
many as seventeen patients at a 
time. Twelve years later Mother 
Alphonsa, with the assistance of 
Sister Mary Rose and their friends, 
erected a five-story building, known 
as St. Rose’s Free Home for In- 
curable Cancer. The institution 
was dedicated by the late Cardinal 
Farley and had beds for 100 pa- 
tients. 

As the number of needy patients 
increased, Mother Alphonsa and 
her sisters in the order organized 
the Servants of Relief for Incur- 
able Cancer and opened the Rosary 
Hill Home in Hawthorne, West- 
chester County. 

The homes maintained through 
the efforts of Mother Alphonsa de- 
pended entirely on individual gifts 
for their support. Her little group 
of workers begged the necessary 
funds from people all over the 
country and depended partly on the 
results of advertisements placed in 
various newspapers. 

On April 18th last Mother Al- 
phonsa received the Gold Medal of 
the New York Rotary Club for out- 
standing humanity during the pre- 
vious year. 

Mother Lathrop, naturally, had a 
gift for writing. Besides many 
sketches and stories, her writings 
include Along the Shore, poems 
(1888), and Memories of Haw- 
thorne, with her husband (1897), 
with whom she also collaborated in 
other works. 

The New York World, of July 
12th, in a very sympathetic edi- 
torial, says: 

“She was a personality, one who 
would have been interesting 
whether she had ever undertaken 
her humanitarian work or not. To 
many a welfare worker it would 
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have been enough to provide a 
refuge for the sick and to provide 
charity’s indifferent hospitality. 
But not for her. Her guests, poor 
and helpless though they were, 
were still her guests, and treated as 
such: their whims were deferred to 
as well as their needs, and did they 
crave preposterous delicacies she 
did not chide them for being unrea- 
sonable but did her best to satisfy 
them, and usually succeeded. In 
other words, she respected the 
eternal childishness of humanity, 
simply because it is childish and 
not amenable to reason. In this 
matter-of-fact age this is a rare 
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quality indeed, even when it takes 
the form of toleration for the hu- 
mor of people who are able to in- 
dulge themselves. But when it 
takes the form of indulging those 
who are dependent on favor, then it 
is almost incredible. Such a per- 
son understands that man does not 
live by bread alone, that he is 
cursed with an imagination which 
sets him reaching for things a little 
above the necessities of life.” 

Mother Alphonsa was for many 
years a devoted friend of THE Catu- 
otic Wortp, and of the Paulist 
Fathers. 

May she rest in peace! 








Our Contributors. 


JuLes-Bois (“The Ways of 
God”), distinguished French phi- 
losopher and psychologist, is honor- 
ary president of the Society of 
Psychical Research in California, of 
which society he is the founder. 
An article on “The Superconscious 
and the Drama of the Soul,” by 
Professor Jules-Bois, appeared in 
THE CaTHOLIC Wor~p for January, 
1925. 


WittiamM A. Drake (“Where 
Shadows Meet”) is the Editor of 
“Books Abroad” Department in the 
literary supplement of the Sunday 
edition of the New York Herald- 
Tribune. His poem “To One De- 


parted” appeared in our issue of 
last December. 


Rev. ALBERT R. BANDINI (“The 
Fatal Gift of Humor”), pastor of 
St. Michael’s Church, Stockton, 
California, is a frequent and wel- 
come contributor to our pages. 


SarAH E. McCaney (“Tight 
Mike”), a resident of Providence, 
R. L, was for a number of years 
buyer in the Providence branch 
office of a New York cotton broker- 
age concern. Although a writer for 
various newspapers and periodicals, 
this is her first contribution to THE 
CaTHOLIC WorRLD. 


BrotrHer Leo, F.S.C. (“The Shad- 
ow of Vesuvius”) is Professor of 
Literature at St. Mary’s College, 
Oakland, California, and one of 
our most highly esteemed con- 
tributors. 


WitutiAaM Watsn (“The Truth 
That is Worse Than a Lie”) is 
Head of the Department of English 
at the Roxbury School, Cheshire, 
Connecticut. His exquisitely beau- 
tiful poem, “The Passion of Our 
Lord,” published in our issue of last 
March was the subject of wide- 
spread commendation. 


Rev. Hueux F. Biunt, LL.D. (“To 
the ‘Senseless Man’”’), is Pastor of 
the Church of the Sacred Heart 
Church, East Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. He has recently pub- 
lished a book of poems entitled 
Spiritual Songs. 


CHARLES PHILuiPs (“The Epic of 
the Peasant”), Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature at the University of 
Notre Dame, is a keen student of 
Polish history and literature. He 
is the author of The New Poland, 
published in 1923, and a recent 
novel, The Doctor’s Wooing, which 
has for heroine a little Polish- 
American girl. 


WILLIAM H. ScHEIFLEY, PH.D. 
(“Broadcasting, National and Inter- 
national”), Professor of Romance 
Languages at Indiana University, 
is well known to our readers for his 
critical and historical articles in 
previous issues. 


SHELDON Wi tts (“Next Year’’), 
of Los Gatos, California, contributes 
another of his delightful stories, 
and there are two more to come! 
These will be included in a collec- 
tion to be published soon. 
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Wricnut Fievp (“My Daily Plea”), 
of Yakima, Washington, is a mem- 
ber of the American Literary Asso- 
ciation and a writer of verse and 
prose for numerous publications. 


Rev. J. W. R. Macuire, C.S.V. 
(“Catholic Opinion and Social Re- 
form”), is Professor of the Social 
Sciences at St. Viator College, Bour- 
bonnais, Illinois. He is a member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Department of Social Action of the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence and a representative of the De- 
partment at the State Legislature 
of Illinois. Father Maguire has 
lectured extensively on sociological 
subjects, and has written for The 
Ecclesiastical Review, America, and 
other Catholic publications. This 
is his first contribution to THE 
CaTHOLIC WORLD. 


Leo R. Warp, C.S.C. (“The New 
Vision and the Old”), of Holy Cross 
College, Washington, D. C., is an- 
other new contributor to our pages. 


Rev. J. M. Prenpercast, S.J., 
M.A. (“Gilbert Keith Chesterton”), 
concludes his study of the great 
English author with a keen analy- 
sis of The Everlasting Man. 


Grace F. SHeparp (“In Earliest 
School Days”) is Professor of Eng- 
lish at Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass. Our readers will remember 
her delightful “Reminiscences of a 
Teacher of English” in our issue 
for September, 1925. 


Nancy Buck.ey (“Kerry Glen”), 
whose charming little poems have 
assured for her a warm welcome 
from our readers, has recently re- 
turned to San Francisco after an ex- 
tended tour of Europe. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Louis ARTHUR CUNNINGHAM 
(“Les Fréres Malenfant”) writes 
us with engaging frankness: “Eight 
of my twenty-five years have been 
passed in various universities. 
From this dormant existence | 
emerged last August with the ex- 
press purpose of living by my pen. 
. . » the ink has tasted excellent! 
My home is a quaint, provincial 
city in Canada’s most provincial 
section—St. John in New Bruns- 
wick. L’Université du  Collége 
Saint-Joseph gave me the degrees 
of B.A. and M.A. For one year The 
Catholic University of America ac- 
knowledged me as Fellow. From 
there I went to the University of 
Notre Dame. While this is my 
first contribution to THE CaTHOLIc 
WorLp, my first work appeared in 
The New Freeman, Canadian Free- 
man and the Irish Catholic. The 
scene of action in ‘Les Fréres 
Malenfant’ I am using in a novel of 
Acadian life, ‘Yvon Tremblay,’ with 
which I am at present much oc- 
cupied. 


Rev. Timotuy D. O’DONOGHUE 
(“Madame de Sévigné’’), is rector 
of Hayward’s Health, near Brighton, 
England. He has contributed on 
literary, educational, and_ social 
subjects to The Catholic Times, The 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Black- 
friars, and other publications, but 
has not previously written for THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLD. 


MiriaM (Mrs. GILties) CAMPBELL 
(“Glimpses of a Town I Love”), 
widow of the late Major R. Gillies 
Campbell, has traveled extensively 
in France, Germany, and Italy, and 
is especially a lover of Brittany and 
the Abruzzi. Her beautiful poem, 
“Our Lady of Peace,” appeared in 
our issue of last May. 





Mew Books. 


Fidelis of the Cross. By Walter George and Helen Grace Smith.—Cat’s 
Cradle. By Maurice Baring.—The Cabala. By Thornton Niven Wilder.—The 
Eucharistic Renaissance. By Thomas M. Schwertner, O.P.—The Three Roses. 
By Enid Dinnis.—The Life and Letters of Bishop McQuaid. Vol. II. By Fred- 
erick J. Zwierlein—The Mystics of the Church. By Evelyn Underhill.—The 
Dialogue of the Seraphic Virgin Catherine of Siena. Translated by Algar Thorold. 
—History of France. By Jacques Bainville—The Silver Stallion. By James 
Branch Cabell.—Sir Thomas More. By George R. Potter.—Comfort for the Faint- 


hearted. By Ludovicus Blosius—The Equipment of the Social Worker. 
By Paul H. Furfey.—Here and Beyond. 


Elizabeth Macadam.—The Gang Age. 


By Edith Wharton.—The Religion of Undergraduates. 
Thought.—Foreign Publications. 


Fidelis of the Cross. (James Kent 
Stone.) By Walter George Smith 
and Helen Grace Smith. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$5.00. 

Without doubt this book is a sub- 
stantial contribution to the con- 
temporary history of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. It is 
not technically historical, for the 
authors, probably, had no such in- 
tention in mind when they essayed 
to write it. It is rather a dis- 
criminating portrait of a pre- 
eminent Passionist monk of our 
own time and country, who played 
a picturesque part in the making of 
American Catholicism. 

In November, 1889, I saw the 
subject of this biography and heard 
him preach the sermon at the in- 
augural ceremony of the Catholic 
University at Washington, D. C. 
My recollection of him is distinct, 
for he was not only a strikingly 
handsome figure in appearance, but 
he was a natural orator of subtle, 
persuasive charm, both in distinc- 
tion of manner and regal excellence 
of speech. The notes of this ora- 
tion are given in the appendix of 


By 


By Cyril Harris.— 


the book, but in cold print they are 
but a remote indication of the per- 
sonality of the man and of the im- 
pression made upon his hearers. I 
afterwards met him in 1897 in the 
city of Rome at SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo. He took me for the first 
time to the Vatican, where, through 
his influence and with him, I had 
an audience with Leo XIII. I mar- 
veled at the ease and fluency of his 
Italian and the unusually gracious 
manner with which the great Pope 
received the distinguished priest. 
It is to be noted that James Kent 
Stone could call himself by genuine 
ancestral right an American, since 
he was descended from a long line 
of New England stock. His fore- 
bears on both sides were of Eng- 
lish blood. His father was an emi- 
ment minister of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The Stone family 
traced its origin to the Reverend 
Samuel Stone, a parson living in 
Hereford, England, about 1550. 
Among his seven sons, the fourth 
and fifth were of a company of 
original American settlers. They 
sailed to America from London and 
arrived in Massachusetts in 1639. 
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They later went to Guildford, Con- 
necticut. 

In spite of Father Fidelis’s in- 
numerable activities in North and 
South America, among rich and 
poor, with missions, retreats, re- 
ligious correspondence, and the hal- 
lowing social relationships with his 
many and dear friends, the crown- 
ing work of his life was his book 
The Invitation Heeded. I have in 
my library one of the original 
copies, a fine specimen of book- 
making. This splendid piece of re- 
ligious apologetics constrains one to 
believe that if the author had sub- 
mitted himself to the severe detach- 
ment and solitude of an exclusively 
literary career, he would have been 
the Newman of America. But he 
seems to have been restive, an 
opinion communicated to me and 
shared by Augustine F. Hewit, a 
Paulist who, at one time, was his 


spiritual father and friend. At all 
events his character with its ex- 
perience and talent was not pro- 


foundly self-sufficient to stand 
alone and become great. Doubtless 
the gentle Providence which had led 
him through so many crises also 
consecrated the efforts of his event- 
ful career. Yet viewed from an- 
other angle this biography is the 
record of a man of high capability 
who did not reach the acme of his 
power because of his concessions to 
the active and social structure of 
our modern civilization. 

It cannot be said that while a 
Paulist he fully grasped the import 
of Isaac Hecker’s spiritual genius. 
The consecration of the voluntary 
principle, symbolized in a body of 
men born here and susceptible to 
the distinctive temper of the Re- 
public, never seemed to have af- 
fected him. He was an edifying 
priest, but not a _ constitutional 
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Paulist bred in the conviction that 
the religious organization had a 
special purpose for the reason of 
its existence. But, although never 
at heart a Paulist, his affection for 
the Paulists, and especially for 
George Mary Searle and Louis Rose- 
crans, was ever ardent and quite in 
keeping with the temperament of 
the man. Undoubtedly the fruitage 
and flower of his labor ripened to 
maturity under the spiritual spell 
and security of the Congregation of 
the Passionists. Within this re- 
ligious community he came unto his 
own and developed the sterling 
traits of character which made him 
a leader among his brethren. The 
stories of the Argentine Mission, the 
foundations in Chile, Brazil, and 
Corpus Christi, Texas, and his suc- 
cess as Provincial in Buenos Aires 
are revelations of the man’s spirit 
and sanctity. 

The biographers have dealt tact- 
fully with the critical episode con- 
cerning the death of his beautiful 
wife whose portrait is in the book. 
After prayer and counsel he con- 
cluded to place his three young 
children in the secure keeping of 
others and make preparations for 
his ordination to the official priest- 
hood of the Catholic Church. This 
resolve and its embodiment in a 
rigid, sacerdotal method of living, 
could readily be misinterpreted by 
Protestants and even by the less 
spiritually discerning among Cath- 
olics. 

Among the fourteen illustrations 
in the book, all well executed, there 
is one of Father Fidelis at the age 
of eighty-one with his two daugh- 
ters and grandson, taken in a lovely 
flower garden at San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia. How vastly dissimilar was 
the attitude of other one-time mar- 
ried priests, such as Cardinal Man- 
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ning and Robert Pardow, S.J., who 
strove to throw a mantle of reserve 
over their domestic antecedents. 
Nothing could be more exquisite in 
tenderness than Father Fidelis’s let- 
ters to his mother, in which he 
struggles not to offend her and at 
the same time to convince her that 
both reason and conscience com- 
pelled him to submit unreservedly 
to the tenets of the ancient, historic 
Catholic idea. 

His loyal friend, Walter George 
Smith, has expended enormous in- 
dustry in collecting letters, acquir- 
ing impressions, and adjusting pro- 
portionately the details necessary 
for the biography of a subject com- 
plex and incessant in action. For- 
tunately, Helen Grace Smith had 
the ability to complete the work so 
rudely interrupted by her brother’s 
death. Every student of American 
ecclesiastical history is beholden to 
her. This book should be read by 
observers of the religious problem 
and wherever controversialists are 
measuring the validity of the claims 
of Catholicism as against the pres- 
ent doctrinal disruption of the An- 
glican system. H. E. 0’K. 


Cat’s Cradle. 


By Maurice Baring. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Page & 


Co. $4.00. 

The Cabala. By Thornton Niven 
Wilder. New York: Alfred & 
Charles Boni. $2.50. 

Mr. Baring has given us a novel 
of English and continental—chiefly 
Roman—society, covering the peri- 
od from the middle of the last cen- 
tury until 1914. Its action moves 
upon a crowded stage and is cen- 
tered somewhat loosely upon one 
beautiful, wayward woman. The 
treatment employed is leisurely, to 
a degree unusual in contemporary 
fiction, requiring more than seven 
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hundred pages to tell the full story 
of Blanche Clifford’s life, her 
milieu, her errors, and their harm- 
ful reactions. We read of her 
marriage to an Italian Catholic, and 
of her subsequent conversion, 
which she renders ineffectual by 
her ruthlessly selfish pursuit of 
happiness throughout the years. 
Despite occasional misgivings, she 
remains wilfully blind to the kindly 
warnings of skilled confessors, un- 
til, at last, the bitter, merciful cup 
of self-knowledge is forced upon 
her, the “cat’s cradle” of her life is 
disentangled, and she dies in the 
peace of penitence. 

Though the author apparently 
was not unmindful of non-Catholic 
readers, it is probable that these 
will be few; for, as is intimated in 
the interesting dedication to Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc, it is only in the light 
of Catholic experience that Blanche 
grows clearer and clearer, seeming 
at the end to symbolize the be- 
nignant patience of the Church she 
so lightly entered in her youth. 

Rome is also the locale of a re- 
markable first novel, The Cabala, 
which reveals its author at once as 
the possessor of gifts of a high 
order and as master of a style of ex- 
traordinary brilliancy and distinc- 
tion. It is the record, told by him- 
self, of a young American Protes- 
tant who, on his first visit to Rome, 
becomes closely acquainted with a 
few individuals belonging to an in- 
formal society. The members live 
in and around the city and are of 
various nationalities and interests; 
their singular bond of union is thus 
stated to the newcomer by the 
friend who accompanies and intro- 
duces him. “The chief thing about 
them is that they hate what’s re- 
cent. .. . They’re still passionately 
in earnest about stuff that the rest 
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of us regard as pretty antiquarian 
lore. What’s more, these people 
that hug these notions aren’t just 
hermits and ignored eccentrics, but 
members of a circle so powerful and 
exclusive that all these Romans re- 
fer to them with bated breath as 
‘The Cabala.’” 

Mr. Wilder has not written a 
novel of intrigue, however, but a 
study of personalities. There is no 
sustained story; the incidents have 
their connection in a central char- 
acter, Cardinal Vaini—to the Cabal- 
ists, the only cardinal existing. A 
tragedy of the soul has befallen 
him; after accomplishing marvels 
in Chinese missionary work, he re- 
turned to Rome and was raised to 
the cardinalate, while his faith and 
piety have secretly sunk beneath 
rationalism and worldliness. He is 


helpless to avert one catastrophe, 
and is the direct cause of another. 


The latter has the blessed result of 
awakening him to grief, to self- 
abasement and to a passionate de- 
sire for penance and reparation. It 
is a powerful, moving story which 
lacks nothing at the writer’s hands. 
The book is unique and fascinat- 
ing. As it draws toward the end, 
a tone of pensive melancholy deep- 
ens, though it is never unaccom- 
panied by wit and humor, even in 
the final chapter of unforgettable, 
elegiac beauty. In this, the dis- 
enchanted’. pilgrim, homeward 
bound, communes with the shade 
of Vergil, and here a note is 
sounded that contrasts strikingly 
with the confident ring of Mr. Bar- 
ing’s dedication. “Nothing is eter- 
nal save Heaven,” mourns the great 
Roman: says Mr. Baring: “Rome 
will rise again . . . and be clothed 
once more with her ancient do- 
minion—immortal, indestructible, 
imperishable Rome.” M. T. &. 
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The Eucharistic Renaissance. By 
Thomas M. Schwertner, O.P. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. 

The nation wide publicity given 
to the Eucharistic Congress that was 
held in Chicago, June 20th-24th, 
this year, brought to the attention 
of the people of the United States 
a fact new and strange in their ex- 
perience. That more than a mil- 
lion Catholics should gather in Chi- 
cago for four days from all parts 
of the world to honor a doctrine of 
their faith was something unprece- 
dented. The very numerals in the 
title of the Congress—XXVIII. In- 
ternational—were mystifying, and 
opened up a whole field of inquiry. 
What brought about the first Eu- 
charistic Congress? Where were 
the other twenty-seven held? Have 
there been any practical results 
from these Congresses? All these 
questions, and everything else con- 
cerning the movement, Father 
Schwertner has treated most satis- 
factorily in his valuable book. The 
variety and amount of information 
contained therein is astounding. 
The reader does not know which 
to marvel at more: the painstaking 
research that has supplied such a 
wealth of detail, or the skill with 
which the rich material is woven 
into a fascinating story of the in- 
terior life of the Church during the 
centuries when the personal and 
tender love of Our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament grew steadily 
and universally into the public 
adoration which is manifested so 
vividly in the Eucharistic Con- 
gresses. 

Beginning with the institution of 
the Feast of Corpus Christi, Father 
Schwertner shows the development 
of this personal devotion and its ex- 
tension in the Confraternities, Con- 
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gregations, and Institutes that were 
established in the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries having for their object a 
special devotion to Our Lord in the 
Holy Eucharist. Part of the great 
religious revival in France, in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, 
was the founding of six Societies of 
Perpetual Adoration, including the 
two-fold work of Blessed Peter Jul- 
ian Eymard. 

The popular effect of these asso- 
ciations was seen in the extension 
of their object of reparation in fre- 
quent pilgrimages by large numbers 
to the famous shrines of France. 
Out of these expressions of religious 
fervor came, through the Provi- 
dence of God, the inspiration of 
Marie Tamisier to devote her life 
to having an International Eu- 
charistic Congress assembled by the 
Church authorities. 

In the second part of his book 
Father Schwertner describes the 
preliminary stages of the work and 
the final success achieved in the 
First Congress held at Lille in 1881. 
The remaining chapters treat of the 
Eucharistic Congresses in France, 
and throughout the world; and, as 
a prologue, an anticipatory chapter 
on the Chicago Congress—America 
on Tabor. 

The narrative of the Congresses 
describes the exterior solemnities 
of each one, including a very splen- 
did account of the Papal Mass with 
which Pius X. opened the Roman 
Congress in 1905. The titles and a 
condensed summary of the papers 
read and sermons delivered at each 
Congress, and copious extracts from 
the most important of these, make 
Father Schwertner’s book a valu- 
able addition to modern Church 
history. The names of the pro- 
motors of the Congresses, and of 
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the attending prelates and of the 
orators, clerical and lay, make a 
record of prominent churchmen 
that will be of inestimable value to 
posterity. 

This is the only work in English 
that gives the wondrously inter- 
esting story of the Eucharistic Con- 
gresses and Father Schwertner is 
to be thanked as well as con- 
gratulated for having supplied the 
lack and for having done his work 
so thoroughly. 3. t. 3s Ee 


The Three Roses. By Enid Dinnis. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
$2.00. 

Many years ago, Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton wrote a fanciful Journal 
of Margaret of Anjou, called A 
Stormy Life, in which the Queen 
was the protagonist and central 
figure while Henry VI. was only a 
pathetic side issue. Miss Dinnis, in 
The Three Roses, has given a pro- 
found and convincing study of the 
holy King’s soul, with the warlike 
Margaret but a stormy shadow be- 
side him. In these two interesting 
books we have very vivid illustra- 
tions of the immense difference be- 
tween the romantic imagination 
and that mystical perception which 
is the rare gift. 

The recent appearance of The 
Book of the Miracles of Henry VI., 
edited by Father Ronald Knox and 
Mr. Shane Leslie, has stimulated 
public curiosity for a more com- 
plete revelation of England’s most 
intellectual and saintly King: for 
such, indeed, a thoughtful perusal 
of his story proves him to be, in 
spite of the shallow judgments of 
the casual historian. How often one 
is reminded of De Quincey’s words: 


“Two strong angels stand by the 
side of history as heraldic support- 
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ers; the angel of research on the 
left hand that must read millions 
of dusty parchments blotted with 
lies; and the angel of meditation on 
the right hand that must cleanse 
these lying records with fire and 
must quicken them with regenerate 
life.” 


Miss Dinnis is surely of the lat- 
ter choir of angels! In her pithy 
little introduction she tells us that 
“nothing in history has been con- 
tradicted or ignored:” but she has 
interpreted Henry against the back- 
ground of his popular sanctity, of 
the seats of learning which he of- 
fered to the God of his youth for 
the education of the young, of the 
exceeding abjection of his passion 
and death, and of the miracles by 
which his personal holiness was 
afterwards manifested. For the 
mysterious cloud that fell upon his 
bright intellect, the author offers a 
supernatural explanation which is 
most likely the right one; although 
it might also be accounted for by 
the senseless clash of strife against 
the sane and intelligent plans for 
his people’s happiness in the arts 
and labors of peace. For Henry’s 
vision stretched to something big- 
ger and more real than a modern 
League of Nations—something, per- 
haps, too perfect for a world of per- 
versity and selfishness, but none the 
less a great ideal. Even in a mere 
ordinary and human sense, Henry 
was no weakling, no “imbecile,” no 
vacillating creature. He had more 
than the warlike courage of his 
father; he had the enduring cour- 
age for peace; and having failed to 
secure that, he passed fearlessly on 
to face alone the real business of his 
turbulent time—his own cross and 
dereliction. 

Our old friend Fiddlemee ap- 
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pears once more, but he acts chief- 
ly as a chronicler to link the trage- 
dy together, except once when we 
catch him at his old trick of putting 
a saint right when likely to fall into 
pride. The reader must not look 
for the light-hearted charm of The 
Anchorhold and of the delicious 
short stories, save perhaps in the 
opening chapters; but it has its own 
peculiar interest and value as a 
spiritual impression—and impres- 
sion is an important part of history. 

The title is explained by the little 
verse: 


“A Red Rose for Lancaster, 
Aye, ruddy as the sod! 
A White Rose for Plantagenet, 
A Golden Rose for God.” 


The Pope sent the Golden Rose to 
King Henry because of his “services 
to religion and scholarship” as well 
as in the cause of peace. It was the 
only Rose that had any significance 
to him, for it stood for Love. 

L. W. 


The Life and Letters of Bishop Mc- 
Quaid. By Frederick J. Zwier- 


lein. Rochester: The Art Print 

Shop. Vol. II. $3.00. 

The second volume of the Life of 
Bishop McQuaid gives evidence of 
Dr. Zwierlein’s painstaking care in 
consulting every possible source in 
ascertaining facts, and his scrupu- 
lous honesty in detailing them to 
the public. As he hints in his 
preface, he aims at giving his read- 
ers more than a mere chronicle of 
public happenings such as Cardinal 
Farley’s Life of Cardinal McClos- 
key, and Father Kirkfleet’s Life of 
Archbishop Feehan—more than a 
hero-worshiping panegyric such as 
Will’s Life of Cardinal Gibbons. 

He certainly has carried out his 
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aim. Over and above the mere nar- 
rative of events, “of things that 
have come out,” to use his own 
words, he has consulted wherever 
possible the original sources—offi- 
cial correspondence with Rome, 
private letters and diaries—to tell 
us about “the things that did not 
come out, so as to reach a real un- 
derstanding of the events.” Of 
course many documents have es- 
caped him, such as Dr. Burtsell’s 
private papers, which would have 
thrown an entirely different light 
upon certain cases, in which Dr. 
Burtsell figured as advocate. 

There is no question whatever 
that Dr. Zwierlein aimed at writing 
an impartial biography, according 
to the best traditions of Louvain. 
But is such a thing possible in this 
world of ours? We think not. Can 
you imagine an ardent admirer of 
Cardinal Newman being absolutely 
fair in his estimate of Cardinal 
Manning? Can you picture an 
ardent Irish Republican being per- 
fectly impartial in his estimate of 
the men who are to-day controlling 
the destinies of the Irish Free 
State? 

In this volume we see lined up in 
battle array the two great parties 
of the American Episcopate during 
the past fifty years; the ultra-con- 
servative under the leadership of 
Bishops Corrigan, Katzer, Gilmour, 
and McQuaid, and the liberals un- 
der the guidance of Bishops Gib- 
bons, Ireland, Riordan, and Keane. 
Both parties were striving for the 
best interests of the Church in the 
United States, but they differed 
greatly in matters of ecclesiastical 
policy. 

It is strange that whereas Bishop 
McQuaid stood forth all his life 
long as the great champion of the 
parochial schools, he could not real- 
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ize that the country was ripe for the 
establishing of a Catholic Univer- 
sity. As early as 1883 he declared 
that the project “had fallen through 
completely” (page 290). He was 
mistaken. 

It is strange again that whereas 
Bishop McQuaid was ever most loyal 
to the Holy See, he could not appre- 
ciate the necessity and the benefit 
of an Apostolic Delegation at Wash- 
ington. He wrote that it would be 
“an unmitigated misfortune”; that 
it would cause hatred of Rome in 
this country; that it would beget 
“a crowd of sycophants, who would 
gather about the Delegate and use 
him” (pages 171, 172). He was 
again mistaken. 

He was over-anxious to condemn 
secret societies, even when they 
were not inimical to Church or 
State. Cardinal Gibbon’s prudence 
and foresight in defending the 
Knights of Labor from condemna- 
tion at Rome seemed to Bishop Mc- 
Quaid “mere weakness.” How much 
more clear minded was His Emi- 
nence of Baltimore: “The social agi- 
tation itself will, indeed, last as long 
as there are social evils to be 
remedied; but the forms of or- 
ganization meant for the attainment 
of this end are naturally provisional 
and short-lived” (page 453). 

Why Dr. Zwierlein devotes so 
much space—over one hundred 
pages—to the Irish Land League, 
and to the Irish Nationalist agita- 
tion in the United States, when 
Bishop McQuaid’s influence in these 
questions was practically nil, we 
cannot understand. Again too 
much space is devoted to clerical 
scandals, which are neither edify- 
ing or interesting. 

On the whole, the portrait of the 
Bishop is fairly well drawn. He 
appears before us as a sturdy cham- 
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pion of the Catholic school system, 
an ardent defender of the Faith, 
a firm believer in the rights and 
prerogatives of Bishops. Loyal to 
his friends, unforgiving to his 
enemies, fearful of Roman inter- 
ference, jealous of the Archbishops, 
unjust in his estimate of men who 
differed from him, susceptible to 
flattery—such is the very human 
portrait that stands out on every 
page of this “sober history and 
scientific biography.” RB. L. C. 


The Mystics of the Church. By 
Evelyn Underhill. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 
Evelyn Underhill has given such 

abundant proof for many years of 

her ability and learning as a writer 
on Christian mysticism that any 
new book under her name is as- 
sured of a welcome from all who 
are interested in the subject. The 
in- 


present volume will merely 
crease our indebtedness to her. Her 
characteristic traits as a writer— 
clarity of style, sound impartiality, 
and strong historical sense—are as 
evident here as in her previous 


works. At the same time her writ- 
ing is imbued with a spirit of devo- 
tion and sympathy with her subject 
that saves it from the unreality of 
many “philosophical” treatises on 
mysticism. 

The book covers a wide range, 
dealing as it does with many phases 
of mystical life and many types of 
mystic from St. Paul to such 
modern examples as Giosué Borsi, 
whose journal has been published 
in English as A Soldier's Confi- 
dences with God, and the romantic 
figure of Charles de Foucauld. Per- 
haps the writer is at her best 
when dealing with English mys- 
ticism of the Middle Ages or 
with the alluring spirit of Francis- 
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canism. Of special value, however, 
is the chapter on Spanish mysti- 
cism, which might well be read in 
conjunction with Mr. Allison 
Peers’s Spanish Mysticism, recently 
reviewed in these columns. One is 
grateful for the masterly treatment 
of St. Ignatius Loyola and the 
Spiritual Exercises, and for the clear 
analysis of the vein of mystical doc- 
trine running through that much 
misunderstood document. The 
chapter headed “Some Protestant 
Mystics” contains some useful 
points for those who imagine that 
“liberty of spirit” only finds real 
encouragement in non-Catholic re- 
ligious bodies. Protestant mystics, 
real or alleged, often received but 
scant comfort from the official 
heads of their religious denomina- 
tions. “Many were bitterly per- 
secuted by the official Protestant 
Churches, which showed them- 
selves, in the true spirit of the 
parvenu, more intolerant than Rome 
itself towards claims to individual 
enlightenment.” The whole con- 
cept of mysticism as something es- 
sentially and constantly at war with 
organized authority and never quite 
at ease with “institutional” religion 
is thus disposed of: “The idea that 
the typical Christian mystic is a 
religious free-lance, independent or 
contemptuous of tradition and or- 
ganized worship, is . . . an illusion.” 

For the sake of readers who are 
not familiar with the point of view 
adopted by this gifted writer and 
others like her, it may be necessary 
to add a word of warning as to her 
dogmatic position—or lack of one. 
While nearly all of her heroes of 
sanctity are chosen from the saints 
and recognized mystics of the Cath- 
olic Church, it remains true that she 
uses the word “Church” in the 
vaguest and most indefinite of 
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senses. So far as any concept of 
the Church may be deduced from 
her work,—for she gives no explicit 
definition of it as an institution,— 
she understands it in the sense of a 
Church Diffusive, of which one has 
sometimes heard Protestants speak, 
a pseudo-mystical idea that seems 
to have some affinity with theos- 
ophy. Our own rigid and clear-cut 
definition of the One Catholic 
Church may seem hard and unat- 
tractive to many outsiders, but an 
impartial examination of the other 
position should convince a clear 
thinker that ours is the only logical 
alternative to the destructive “com- 
prehensiveness” of Modernism. 
G. D. M. 


The Dialogue of the Seraphic Virgin 
Catherine of Siena. Translated 
from the original Italian by Algar 
Thorold. 


New York: Benziger 

Bros. 3ded. $4.25. 

Both as a theological treatise and 
as a work of literature the Dialogue 
of St. Catherine takes high rank. 
It interests us chiefly, however, in 
its former aspect, to which it owes 
its surpassing importance. When a 
master of his craft reveals the 
secrets of his art, he is eminently 
deserving of attention; in this 
Dialogue such a master is speaking. 
No one surely is more competent 
to write on Christian perfection 
than the saint who has reached its 
very pinnacle. In this realm St. 
Catherine is thoroughly at home 
and her utterances possess unusual 
authority. 

In the form of intimate colloquies 
between God and soul, the Dialogue 
presents a complete exposition of 
the spiritual life dealing with such 
vital topics as_ self-knowledge, 
prayer, providence, discretion, 
temptations, charity, and obedience. 
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All these subjects are treated with 
a keenness of analysis equaled by 
few theologians and a profoundness 
of insight and penetration rare even 
among psychologists. The style is 
highly imaginative and not seldom 
rises to splendid outbursts of elo- 
quence and poetry. Incidentally we 
are afforded interesting glimpses of 
the historical background of the 
times of the saint and become ac- 
quainted with certain contemporary 
abuses which the great mystic had 
set herself the task to remedy. The 
Dialogue typifies ascetical writing 
at its best, and we cannot but 
ardently wish that our devotional 
literature as a whole would in some 
degree measure up to the standards 
it embodies. The main source of the 
special charm emanating from these 
pages no doubt is to be found in the 
fact that their saintly author, whose 
days were cast in stirring times, 
combined in a unique manner the 
active and the contemplative life. 
On this account they will also ap- 
peal very strongly to the modern 
mind. 

The appendix gives a touching 
contemporary account of the edify- 
ing death of the saint. The trans- 
lator, whose work is very commend- 
able, has also contributed an in- 
troduction containing a brief sketch 
of the life and the times of the 
saint. Though there is much in 
this introduction that is illumi- 
nating and stimulating, at times a 
false note creeps into it, marring 
the general effect. Patently the 
writer does not understand the re- 
lation in which the saint stands to 
ecclesiastical authority and _ the 
corporate life of the Church. In no 
sense can the mission of the saint 
be conceived as something external 
to the Church or hostile to au- 
thority. Cc. P. B. 
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History of France. By Jacques 
Bainville. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $3.50. 

This is a book of absorbing inter- 
est, at once scholarly and readable. 
Omitting burdensome details, the 
author has interpreted the salient 
facts of French history in a man- 
ner to show with convincing plausi- 
bility the influences that were at 
work and the motives underlying 
movements, political, spiritual, and 
economic. 

With what vividness Bainville 
has painted the Roman conquest of 
Gaul, the influx of tribes like the 
Franks, the Crusades, the age of 
Saint Louis, and Joan of Arc’s mis- 
sion. As for the Reformation, he 
rightly finds beneath it a spirit of 
political revolt. Further, he re- 


gards as unfortunate the vacillating 
policy of Catherine de Medici and 
her minister, L’Hospital, resulting 


in concessions which only embold- 
ened the Protestants. Nor, of 
course, does the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes seem to him 
more odious than England’s meas- 
ures against Catholics and Calvin’s 
narrow despotism. 

With regard to the political up- 
heaval at the end of the eighteenth 
century, Bainville affirms that, if 
France ever could have _ revolu- 
tionized her government peacefully, 
it was not in 1789, but rather in 
1774, at the death of Louis XV. He 
perceives Napoleon’s fundamental 
mistake in his attempt to force 
England to conclude peace by de- 
feating her European allies. He 
makes clear the wisdom of the pa- 
cific course pursued by the Resto- 
ration and the July Monarchy. 
Concerning the coup d’état of 1851 
he says: “The invectives with 
which the republicans have covered 
this event make us forget that the 
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Assembly, which Louis Napoleon 
drove out by force, was chiefly a 
monarchist body.” In other words, 
if the prince-president had not pro- 
claimed himself emperor, a Bour- 
bon would have reéstablished the 
monarchy. 

Although Jacques Bainville is 
said to be a royalist, no Bonapartist 
could rightfully accuse him of in- 
justice to the Napoleonic régime, a 
trail which shows his fairness. As 
a matter of fact his History of 
France contains few statements 
that would justify challenge. To 
be sure, the author points out seri- 
ous shortcomings of the Third Re- 
public, notably such matters as its 
mad war upon the _ country’s 
spiritual forces and its years of 
negligence and lack of foresight, 
which were destined to cost the 
lives of thousands of Frenchmen in 
the World War. But the omission 
of those unpalatable truths would 
have deprived his work of the im- 
partiality which we expect from 
every reputable historian. Brevity 
is M. Bainville’s only fault. 

W. H. S. 
The Silver Stallion. By James 

Branch Cabell. New York: Rob- 

ert M. McBride & Co. $2.50. 

By way of purely literary ap- 
praisement, let it be said at once 
that in the latest, and one hopes, the 
last, of the Poictesme romances of 
James Branch Cabell, the author 
gives evidence of his old mastery 
over a racy, readable, elegant Eng- 
lish prose style. Other than this 
there can be no favorable criticism 
that can be squared with anything 
like a conscientious adherence to 
the canons of good taste or good 
morals, for this romance sins griev- 
ously against both. It consists of 
a series of connected short-story 














narratives that have to do with the 
exploits and the fates of the Silver 
Stallion Fellowship, the barons of 
the lately departed Don Manuel, 
Lord of Poictesme. The standard 
of the fellowship bears the emblem 
of the Silver Stallion, “rampant in 
every member,” and that symbol 
most significantly represents the 
fellowship, for their occupations, 
and ambitions, and boasts center 
around two passions, the military 
and the amorous. 

The book consists, when all is said 
and done, of a set of pornographic 
stories, but there is even worse 
under the sign of the Silver Stal- 
lion. It is indicated, albeit some- 
what cryptically, in the subtitle. 
Cabell labels his tale “a comedy of 
redemption,” and ‘under the sur- 
face of the story, there is an 
ironical, sneering account of the 
genesis of the “redeemer myth” 
that readily enough becomes blas- 
phemous. Don Manuel, hero and 
lecher, has disappeared from among 
men. After his departure, through 
a boy’s imagination (Jurgen, in- 
cidentally, is the boy), and the 
gradual apotheosis that befalls the 
heroic departed, he becomes the ex- 
pected redeemer who is to redeem 
Poictesme in his second coming. It 
is all done with a smile that is no 
better than a smirk; it is all no less 
than blasphemous, for the parallel 
between the deification of the de- 
parted Manuel and the divinity of 
Christ is all too plain. Cabell rings 
the changes on Scriptural phrases 
like “second coming,” and “redemp- 
tion,” and “redeemer” so as to leave 
no manner of doubt that it is the 
redemption of mankind through 
the coming of Christ, the God-Man, 
that he satirizes. 

The whole book, therefore, while 
clever and brilliant, is blasphemous- 
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ly offensive. Its whole moral and 
philosophical tone is degrading and 
insidiously wrong; the air of liter- 
ary polish and ease in which it is 
presented makes it but the more 
dastardly. F. J. M. 


Sir Thomas More. By George R. 
Potter. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $1.75. 

This little book is the latest issue 
in the “Roadmaker Series” which is 
concerned with men and women 
“whose lives and achievements 
have widened human knowledge, 
eased human ills, added to human 
resources and means of self-expres- 
sion, and strengthened the foun- 
dations of civilized society.” Judged 
by that standard, More unquestion- 
ably deserves to be called a Road- 
maker. Mr. Potter has written a 
readable book as a writer must 
needs do who recounts the story of 
one of the most brilliant and lov- 
able men in all history and of a 
career rich in romance and moral 
gallantry. Mr. Potter treats More 
as a man of letters no less than 
as an important actor in a great 
drama and he justly calls him the 
father of modern English prose. 

Mr. Potter’s style lacks verve and 
color and is open to the criticism 
which Bremond, in writing his 
charming study of More, made of 
W. H. Hutton’s Life, as “lacking in 
relief.” Moreover, he fails to come 
through the ordeal which so many 
men find in the religious phases of 
the great chancellor’s life. He 
quotes More’s saying: “I chose 
rather to be a chaste husband than 
an impure priest” and, impliedly, 
he puts on it the needlessly false 
construction put upon it by seven- 
teenth century Puritanism. Mr. 
Potter is further troubled: “The 
verdict of history may be that he 
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had seen the light and deliberately 
closed his eyes to it.” (Why should 
history be so stupid?) “He died a 
martyr for the Catholic Church, 
sacrificing his reason upon the al- 
tar of authority.” And for good 
measure Mr. Potter concludes: “To 
his religion he sacrificed many of 
the convictions of his early years, 
and subjected what the modern 
world regards as his better self to 
the claims of papal supremacy with- 
in England.” 

Newman poured out his heart to 
prove he was neither a fool nor a 
moral coward; More gave up his 
life for a similar purpose. And 
men are still at large who will ac- 
cept the testimony of neither! 

J. J. R. 


Comfort for the Fainthearted. By 
Ludovicus Blosius. 
by 


Translated 
Bertrand Wilberforce, O.P. 

New York: Benziger Bros. $1.25. 

This translation by the famous 
English Dominican, Father Ber- 
trand Wilberforce, of the Consolatio 
Pusillanimium, by the sixteenth- 
century Benedictine Louis of Blois, 
is the second of the series of trans- 
lations from the writings of the 
saintly abbot, generally known by 
his Latinized name of Blosius. 

The spiritual teaching of Blosius 
follows directly in the great stream 
of fourteenth-century mysticism in 
Germany and Flanders, for the au- 
thor was a devoted student of the 
writings of Blessed Henry Suso, 
Ruysbroeck, and John Tauler. 
Blosius, however, wrote not for ad- 
vanced spiritual initiates, nor, in- 
deed, primarily for mystics at all, 
but for all “men of good will,” 
striving to serve God with fidelity 
and love whether in the world or 
the cloister. This book is full of 
consolation for the soul struggling 
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against the trials and discourage- 
ments incidental to man’s life in his 
fallen estate, but it never lapses into 
the sugary religiosity of a later 
period of spiritual literature, and it 
is solidly theological in its teaching. 
Father Wilberforce is to be con- 
gratulated on producing a version 
that reads so smoothly and idiomati- 
cally without losing the savor of the 
rather delightful Latinity of the 
original. Special mention is due to 
the excellent note appended to the 
volume, summarizing St. Thomas 
Aquinas’s consoling teaching on 
contrition. G. D. M. 


The Equipment of the Social Worker. 
By Elizabeth Macadam. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 
The title of this book is slightly 

misleading. One would expect to 

find an explanation of the princi- 
ples of psychology, sociology and 
social service, and a study of case 
work. Instead of that the book 
presents more of a history of social 
work as it has developed particular- 
ly in Great Britain. J. H. Muirhead, 
who writes the foreword, says: 

“The book has, I believe, the dis- 

tinction of being the first detailed 

account of the original progress of 
the movement which it describes.” 

In this respect it is unique and a 

welcome addition to a sociological 

library. 

In the first two chapters the au- 
thor traces the beginnings of social 
training from 1890 to the present 
time. She then analyzes the case 
for the university as the center of 
social study. In the United States 
this question has been solved long 
ago. For, as the author admits, we 
have made more rapid strides in 
social work, particularly in our 
universities, than Great Britain. 
Another chapter is devoted to the 
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study of “Practical Work” and the 
“Method of Practical Training,” 
particularly for special branches of 
social work. 

In the appendix a serviceable in- 
dex is added and also a long array 
of schools for social study and 
training in Great Britain, America, 
and other countries. The whole 
treatment of the subject is objective 
and practical, fair and judicious, 
scholarly and clear. P. H. B. 


The Gang Age. By Paul Hanley 
Furfey. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.00. 

It is a pleasure for a Catholic in- 
terested in child work to read The 
Gang Age, for we really need au- 
thoritative books on children which 
will properly evaluate moral factors 
in their lives. Most writers con- 
sider children as so many biological 
entities driven by impulses which 
are irresistible because the develop- 
ment of inhibitions has not kept 
pace with the growth of the body. 
And so the author is to be con- 
gratulated, for he is doing a work 
hitherto untouched from a Catholic 
viewpoint. The chapters on “The 
Unseen Side of Mental Life” and 
“Mental Mechanisms” alone would 
make the book worth while, for it 
will reveal to many dealing with 
children, priest or teacher, juvenile 
court worker, or parent, why they 
are so often baffled in their work, 
and how wrong they are in conclud- 
ing from their experiences that 
children are inveterate liars. It 
would be an unmitigated blessing if 
some of the findings of the author 
were seriously realized by those in 
charge of our institutions for chil- 
dren, especially the value of or- 
ganized play in character formation 
and the value of mental tests, as 
worked out by Professor Terman of 
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Stanford, to lighten the burden of 
teaching brothers and sisters, for 
the fact is inescapable that sub- 
normal children, in such places, 
are a greater problem than else- 
where. The value of “the gang” 
in boy life and its functioning 
forms the most interesting chapter 
of the book. It is not the least 
valuable, for comparatively few 
adults ever realize the influence of 
“the gang” and consider it a negli- 
gible factor in a boy’s life, but so- 
cial workers know this influence, 
and the author wisely insists, what 
has been a truism with a few for 
years that “the psychology of the 
gang must be considered by adults 
who would organize successful 
clubs for boys.” 

The book is sketchy in spots be- 
cause it is more or less a pioneer 
work and has little more than 150 
pages of text. But its use of the 
case method; its reduction to scien- 
tific clarity of the author’s finding 
in any particular matter (the page 
on religion would give many a 
preacher to boys food for reflec- 
tion), and its readiness to admit 
lack of complete results should 
commend it to any one interested in 
the future citizen. T. J. MCK. 


Here and Beyond. By Edith Whar- 


ton. New York: D. Appleton & 

Co. $2.50. 

This volume of six stories will be 
welcomed by all readers who seek 
relief from the jazz tempo of so 
much of our contemporary fiction. 
Mrs. Wharton’s clear and unshrink- 
ing analysis of human character 
and motive is clothed in an English 
prose that is the work of a supreme 
artist in words. After reading book 
after book of hers, one is still 
amazed by her power of handling 
the most diverse material. In the 
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present volume for example, there 
are stories such as “The Young 
Gentleman” whose setting recalls 
what many critics regard as her 
highest achievement, Ethan Frome; 
with it one may contrast “The Seed 
of the Faith,” a poignant story of 
zeal without perspective and re- 
ligious fervor without saving hu- 
mor, wherein are conjured up for 
us the picturesqueness and the 
squalor of the Arab souks in North 
African towns with a truthfulness 
which no traveler can gainsay. 
As the title of the collection sug- 
gests, some of the stories are of 
what is generally called a “psychic” 
kind. In this difficult medium Mrs. 
Wharton works with the sure touch 
of an Emily Bronté, although with 
more restraint. G. D. M. 


The Religion of Undergraduates. By 
Cyril Harris. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

The sometime pastor of the Epis- 
copal Church, Cornell University, 
describes in this book what would 
be better termed the irreligion of 
undergraduates. It offers their own 
testimony in letters, and makes a 
few tentative suggestions of reme- 
dies, strangely enough, among 
them, confession. This must evi- 
dently be the confession without 
absolution, which is one definition 
of psychoanalysis. The author 
gives some thought to immorality 
as a cause of irreligion. One 
wonders if he gives enough. We 
so love the truth, says Augustine, 
that we wish that to be true which 
we love. Take students loving “the 
things of this world,” and professors 
in the same case, and between them 
they will not be overlong in finding 
that the Ten Commandments and 
biology, stick out their tongues at 


each other, with all sympathies in Dame, Indiana. 
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favor of biology. Since God has 
been so indecent as to get Himself 
quoted in favor of the Ten Com- 
mandments, evolution eliminates 
from the scheme of student things, 
so intrusive and arrogant a Creator, 

Mr. Harris asserts that there is 
more religion talked in college than 
one would think. This is not 
strange, since man is an incurably 
religious animal. He can’t leave 
God alone. It was a Frenchman 
who said, when asked if anyone 
any longer believed that there was 
a God, “if they don’t they still make 
a tremendous pother over Him.” 
When the author says: “under- 
graduates are ignorant of the spe- 
cific claims of Christian discipleship, 
for they are wholly ignorant of the 
person of Christ,” he speaks of 
course of non-Catholic colleges. “It 
is low-tide in the churches,” he re- 
marks. It is indeed; but not in the 
Church. When he asserts that 
“they are learning to trust and to 
understand a conception of God 
that is their own, and that works,” 
one wonders whence they got it. 
The insistence upon God—any kind 
of personal God—has not been no- 
ticeable of late in biology and eco- 
nomics or banking, or in the psy- 
chology the students are taught. 
Did they get it from the ash barrel? 
Newman makes his strong argu- 
ment for God from the human con- 
science, but except for one little 
chapter, the implication seems to be 
that the students avoid this un- 
profitable grazing-ground for hu- 
man cattle. Time could be spent 
more profitably in investigating 
“The Religion of Professors,” for it 
is notorious that students “jurant 
in verbo magistri.” One might do 
well to read—after this volume— 
the Survey of Religion at Notre 
J. M. P. 
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Thought. A Quarterly of the Sci- 
ences and Letters. June, 1926. 
Vol. I. No. 1. New York. $5.00 
yearly. 

Thought is the new quarterly 
magazine edited by the Jesuit 
Fathers, Wilfrid Parsons, and Fran- 
cis P. Le Buffe, assisted by six as- 
sociate editors, also of the Society 
of Jesus. Perhaps the best possible 
means of informing the public of 
the particular aim of the new 
magazine, and of its quality, is to 
reproduce the Table of Contents: 
“The Catholic Church in the United 
States (1776-1926). A Sesquicen- 
tennial Essay,” by Peter Guilday; 
“Charles Waterton,” by James J. 
Daly; “Miguel Molinos, Spanish 
Quietist,” by Montgomery Car- 
michael; “Liberal Studies and 


Moral Aims: A Critical Survey of 
Newman’s Position,” by Timothy 
Corcoran; “Angelicus,” by Leonard 


Feeney; “George Berkeley, Irish 
Idealist,” by Michael Mahony; 
“Fine American Silver of the XVII. 
and XVIII. Centuries,” by Marie 
T.-M. Marique; “Scholastic Phi- 
losophy and American Political 
Theory,” by Moorhouse F. X. Mil- 
lar; “The Practical Hygiene of the 
Church,” by Richard A. Muttkow- 
ski; “Christianity at Lausanne,” by 
William H. McClellan; Book Re- 
views. 

Dr. Guilday set himself a task at 
once difficult and fascinating;—to 
relate in twenty pages the story of 
one hundred and fifty years of 
Catholicity in the United States. 
He has skillfully avoided the two 
obvious dangers, that of making a 
catalogue of statistics and that of 
pronouncing a panegyric. He has 
also accomplished a still greater 
feat—that of imparting smoothness 
and grace to a scholarly treatise. 
In doing so, he has apparently set 
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a norm for the new magazine. It 
is not so heavily laden with scholar- 
ship as to be dull reading, and it re- 
fuses to condescend to the popular 
taste to such a degree as to sacrifice 
its character as a vehicle of learn- 
ing. , 

Father Mahony’s article on 
Berkeley considers the man rather 
than his philosophy. As a bio- 
graphical essay it is charming. It 
leads one to hope for a second 
article on Berkeley’s philosophic 
idealism, written, if possible, with 
equal lucidity and beauty. It is in- 
teresting to note that Father Ma- 
hony considers as “mythical” the 
story that Berkeley’s visit to Male- 
branche was the occasion of the 
death of the French philosopher. 
Canon Sheehan in Under the Cedars 
and the Stars tells the story with 
tragic seriousness. 

An equally able article, of a dif- 
ferent sort, is that of Father Cor- 
coran on “Liberal Studies and 
Moral Aims: A Critical Survey of 
Newman’s Position.” The writer 
submits to a very searching but 
withal a very courteous scrutiny 
Newman’s famous theory that 
knowledge is its own end, and that 
it is “a -mistake to burden it with 
virtue or religion.” The discussion 
is illuminating, if to some extreme 
Newmanites a bit disconcerting. 

Father Daly contributes an arti- 
cle on Charles Waterton, quite as 
interesting as that on Bishop 
Berkeley,—indeed, to many readers, 
more interesting as containing more 
new information, about an even 
more striking personality. 

It would be pleasant, if space 
permitted, to continue, in the char- 
acter of cicerone, to point out fur- 
ther excellencies in the new maga- 
zine. But let it suffice to repeat 
that to this reviewer, at least, the 
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editors seem to have solved a very 
difficult problem—how to make a 
quarterly magazine, dedicated to 
scholarship, interesting and even 
entertaining. 


Foreign Publications—La Psy- 
chologie de la Conversion chez les 
Peuples Non-Civilisés, by Raoul Al- 
lier (Paris: Payot. 2 vols. 80fr.), 
is a painstaking and minute analy- 
sis of the gradual stages of con- 
version, from the first contact of 
the uncivilized native with the mis- 
sionary, to his actual acceptance of 
Christianity. As could be expected, 
the very scope of this study was 
bound to raise a number of psy- 
chological problems. Candidly, the 
author puts forth his own views, 
relying less on current theories than 
on carefully gathered and keenly 
observed facts. No less candidly 
does he warn the reader that “the 


conversions analyzed in the present 
work come exclusively from Prot- 


estant Missions.” It is much to the 
credit of the author—himself a 
Protestant—that he clearly saw 
how the Catholic belief in the 
Church, the sacraments, and es- 
pecially baptism, must place the 
Catholic missionary’s methods far 
apart from those followed by Prot- 
estant preachers. The Catholic 
reader who is interested in mission- 
ary literature will do well to peruse 
this book were it only to realize 
more and more that, in the matter 
of conversions, as in the Christian 
life itself, the supernatural element 
cannot be replaced by mere meth- 
ods, howsoever well planned and 
skillfully carried out. 

In the Histoire de Notre Dame de 
Lourdes (Paris: Gabriel Beau- 
chesne. Vol. I. 30/fr.), Father 
Cros, S.J., has written, with his 
customary science and thorough- 
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ness, a really authoritative history 
of the shrine, embodying the best 
and most modern historical re- 
search. This first volume on the 
apparitions is to be followed by two 
others giving the history of the 
sanctuary and continuing the story 
of Blessed Bernadette Soubirous un- 
til her death.—M. Louis de la 
Vallée-Poussin, whose name is held 
in honor by all fair-minded stu- 
dents of comparative religion, has 
in Nirvana (Beauchesne. 9 fr.) pro- 
duced a treatise that should prove 
of great value to educated Catholics 
who find themselves meeting the 
present-day attempt to adapt Bud- 
dhism, incidentally by much distor- 
tion of the fundamental concept of 
Nirvana, to the spiritual needs of 
western civilization. 

M. René Bazin has long held a 
foremost place as an interpreter of 
Catholic France, and no Catholic of 
cultured interests can afford to 
overlook a new novel by him. Les 
Oberlé has become the classic novel 
about Alsace and in Baltus le Lor- 
rain (Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 7 /fr. 
50) M. Bazin has written an equally 
arresting story whose scenes are 
laid in the sister province of Lor- 
raine. 

The Essai sur le Féminisme by 
Anne de Nantes (Avignon: Aubanel 
Fils Aine. 6/fr.) will attract atten- 
tion in France on account of the in- 
terest in the extension of political 
rights to French women demanded 
by many of them who look to 
America for their model and in- 
spiration. The brochure is a treat- 
ment of the whole subject of 
feminism from the Catholic angle. 
—In La Dévotion au Coeur de Jésus 
(Aubanel. 6/r.60), Canon Char- 
pentier provides a set of thirty- 
three meditations on the qualities 
and the practice of the Sacred 
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Heart devotion, in which he has 
drawn largely on the writings of 
Saint Margaret Mary for his ma- 
terial—Etudions les Mystéres (Au- 
banel. 3fr.) by the Abbé Klein, 
well known to American Catholics, 
is an eloquent and cogent plea for 
the deepening and strengthening of 
Catholic faith by systematic medi- 
tation on the mysteries of the Creed. 

Although somewhat lacking in 
sweep and a little given to plati- 
tude, Henry Bordeaux, in Portraits 
d’'Hommes (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et 
Cie. 2 vols. 7/fr.50 each), has 
proved himself a useful literary his- 
torian,—for these portraits are all 
of writers—and nearly always a 
readable one. Especially valuable 
are the two essays on the novelist 
Maurice’ Barrés. Bordeaux, a 
much simpler man, understood 
and appreciated so well the subtle 
and troubled mentality of his 


friend, Barrés, that his two essays, 


written at an interval of many 
years, would constitute a valuable 
first approach to that sophisticated 
and puzzling, if terribly earnest 
prophet. There are good, but less 
important, studies of Paul Bourget, 
Frederic Masson, Rudyard Kipling, 
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Paul Hervieu, Emile Faguet, Fran- 
cois du Curel, and St. Francois de 
Sales. 

La Vie et les Giuvres de Claude 
Fleury (1640-1723), by Abbé Fran- 
cois Gaquére (Paris: J. De Gigord. 
20 fr.). Claude Fleury’s biography 
deserved to be written, and the 
series of accidents which shifted 
this work into the third pair of 
hands before its completion have 
not prevented its becoming an 
eminently thorough and substan- 
tial accomplishment. He who 
thinks of the seventeenth century 
French Church thinks first of Bos- 
suet and Fénelon, but this friend 
of them both, has just as real a 
claim to the gratitude of posterity 
for his varied and useful labors, as 
priest, preceptor, moralist, and his- 
torian. 

De Cultu S. Josephi Amplificando 
(Barcelona: E. Subirana) is a theo- 
logical disquisition in Latin by Fr. 
J. M. Bover, S.J., Professor of 
Scripture in the College of St. Ig- 
natius, Barcelona, on the position 
of St. Joseph in the Divine Plan, 
and a plea for the inclusion by the 
Holy See of the name of St. Joseph 
in the Canon of the Mass. 
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